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32 

Last 

tsok'^^ 

isgk'^^ 

■')? - ■ 
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tswgjc^ 

tsolc^ 

34 

J 6 

doh^ 

doh'^ 

51 

>5 

dwahin 

dohin 

36 

6 

39 

38 

47 

11-14 

Substitute the following — 



If tlie final consonant of a noun in this declension is preceded by 
^ Uj that ’igr is changed to ^ a in all cases except the Nominative Singular, 
Thus, wadur^ a monkey ; nom. pL, wUdar ; instr. pL 
wUdarau sutin : hamn^ the act of doing ; acc. sg. 

haranas : fostuMi^ a book ; nom. pL, postakli> 


75 

4 

kunasatdtJb 

hmasatath (and so throughout the 
seyenties up to 78), 

55 

24 

kiinanamdth 

hiinanamatli (and so throughout the 
nineties up to 99), 

91 

3 

wow 

w or or 

196 

4 

gmhan 

CTf^fT^ grahan 

232 

19 

substances 

substantives 

294 

8 



296 

12 

srre^nR-^^Tfn-, 
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Notes on new inscriptions discovered by Major Deane. — By M. A, Stein. 

Fart L 

(With Plates I--VII.) 

[Read December, 1897.] 

It was in tlie antunm of 1894, tliat a paper read by M. Senart, 
before the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists and sabseqnentij 
published in the Journal asiatique'^ drew the attention of all Indologists 
to the remarkable series of epigrapliical documents, which the zeal of 
Major H. A. Deane, c.S.l, then Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, 
had brought to light on the northern border of this district and in the 
independent territory beyond it. These inscriptions from the ancient 
Qandhdra and Udydna have attracted all the more interest n.s the 
characters which appear in the great majority of them, have previously 
been wholly unknown and differ strangely from any known system 
of Indian writing. 

Major Deane hal since continued his epigraphical search with 
unfailing energy, notwithstanding the heavy and responsible official 
duties which his appointment as Political Officer during the Chitral 
campaign and subsequently as Political Agent for Swat and Dir must 

1 l^otes d^^pigrapMe Indienne. — Y. Zes U^centes Ddcouvertes du major Deans, 
Journal asiatique, 1894, tome iv., pp. 382-353; 504-518. Also in reprint, 
d’Mpigraphie Indienm^ Fasoio. 5,, 1895* 

J. I. 1 
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tlirown upon him. The exceptional success -nrhich has attended 
his efforts in the interest of research, is amply illustrated by the fact 
that the number of new inscriptions which he has forwarded to Lalioro 
since M. Sknabt’s publication, is nearly twice as great again as the 
number comprised in the latter. Tlie.se epigraphical documents have 
reached Lahore either in the form of the actual stones whore these were 
obtainable, or as ink impressions on paper or cloth, taken by Major 
Deaxe’s agents in the case of inscriptions beyond British territory which 
could Uot be secured otherwise. 

^ The stones with inscriptions have been deposited without exception 
in the Lahore Museum which contains now also the stones previously 
communicated to M. Sexaet for publication. In order to keep together 
in the same place, as far as possible, all that bears on the epigraphy 
of those interesting regions, Major Deaxe has been kind enough to 
entrust to me the impressions above referred to. For this mark ofeon- 
fidence which I must value all the more in view of the great trouble 
and the expense connected with the collection of these materials, I may 
he allowed to express here publicly my grateful acknowledgments. 

By making me in tliis manner the depositary for at least a part of 
bu^s_ discoveries Major Deaxe has also, as it were, put me under the 
obligation of bringing them to the notice of fellow students. From 
a pereonal pomt of view I might well have wished that the honour 
of this first publication may have fallen on one more competent 
than myself and better able to doit justice, Tl.o want of necLsary 
leisure at Lahore and tlie obligation of devoting whatever time was L 

my disposal Kashmir to my translation of Kalhana’s Chronicle have 

unknown characters which seems indispen.sable even for tlm slight- 
es advance towards their decipherment. As these inscriptions form 
the great majority of the new finds, I must also regret my wit S 
acquamtance with that field of philological research ^hich, L t 
seen below, might possibly furnish a cine to these puzzling documents 
nuei these circnmstanpes, I hope to meet best the interests of 
those who are in a position to undertake a serious stndy of i 

monuments, if I avail myself without further delay of thp o 

offered by the Asiatic Society’s kindness in order to publish tlfelew 

T, a. I k„. ,a..a ..a’ 

present condition, etc., of the inscriptions as Major Dr axe hlt'^ 
municated either along with the inscriptions theiseivcs Z ’ T”' 

quent letters addressed to me. My own rermrl-« ^ «iibse- 

restricted to a few observations which the exalirtion^oTThrili! 
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ment/S tliemselves and the grouping on the map of their places of 
■origin have suggested to me. 

In a separate notice 1 intend to discuss the few short Sanskrit 
inscriptions in ^arada characters which have reached Lahore' along 
with those in unknown characters. 

The order in which the inscriptions have been shown in the follow- 
ing list, is chiefly based on topographical considerations which will he 
explained below. I have indicated for each inscription or gi’oup of 
inscriptions the information received regarding it from Major Deank, 
but have reserved further details regarding the position of the find- 
spots for the succeeding remarks. Xn each case it has been shown 
whether the stone itself or only an impression has been received. For 
purposes of subsequent reference I have given in brackets the numbers 
which the inscriptions bear in the Museum Catalogue or in my own list 
of impi'essions. The plates accompanying this paper show the inscrip- 
tions reduced, according to a simple scale, to one-half, one-fourth or 
one-eighth of the original. The actual size of the characters and of the 
written surface of a stone can thus be ascertained with ease and 
accuracy. 

In the case of all stones deposited in the Museum and in that of a 
number of impressions, the reproductions given in the plates have been 
prepared from photographs which iny friend Mr, F. H. Andrews, 
Principal of the Mayo School of Art and Cu)*ator of the Lahore 
Museum, has most kindly placed at my disposal. For the help thus 
rendered I wish to record here my sincere obligation. 

M. Senart’s remarks, Z.c. pp. 13 sqq., have already made clear the 
serious difficulty which is caused by the impossibility of determining 
in most cases the position intended for the inscription, i.e., what is to 
be considered as its top or foot. For a few inscriptions (Kos. 39, 40, 43, 
53) Major Deane has indicated the original position, and this point 
has accordingly been noted in the list. For the great mass of the 
stones and impressions, however, no direct evidence of this kind is 
available. I have accordingly been obliged to follow M. Senart’s 
example and to arrange the reproductions on the plates either with 
reference to certain peculiarities ^ in the shape of the stones which 
suggested a particular position, or by the still less safe guidance of the 
dix-ection of writing which the chai^acters themselves seemed to me to 
exhibit. As I have as little as my leaimed px’edecessor succeeded in 
finding conclusive evidence for any inscription as to the direction in 
which the characters are to be read, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the position in which all these inscriptions are shown on the 
plates, is purely conjectux^al. 
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Tlie list of tlie inscriptions is as follows : — 

1. Stone, obtained from S}>anJcJiarra} (Mns. 64 ; scale of reprodiic- 
tioBj one-balf of original). 

2. Stone, found in mound at Khalil Banda (near Tom, Ynsnfzai), 
(Mns. 37 ; scale one-balf ). 

3-1 9, Impressions on cloth of small stones fonnd buried together 
near an old Buddhist wall and at the foot of a cli:E. The place is near 
Barwazgai and about a mile S. S. E. from SpanhharraJ^ These little 
stones were buried in a small ^receptacle at the foot of the cliif and 
covered oTer with another stone. NTos. 5 and 6 inscribed on two sides 
of the same stone. (Kos. xxi.-xxxvii, ; scale one-half). 

20. Impression of a stone in possession of a Sheikh at Span- 
hharm. It is not known where it was originally found. Used by him 
for baking his food on.” (No. xx. ; scale one-half). 

21-23. Impressions on cloth of 3 small stones sent to Lahore 
Museum in August 1896. The characters resemble those on im- 
pressions 3-19, [A subsequent note by Major Deane informs me that 
these stones form part of the Barwazgai find, but were obtained since 
the first lot of impressions, i*e.y Nos. 3-19.] (Nos. xli.-xliii, ; scale one- 
half). 

24. Stone ‘‘from the hill above Elai, Boner; (no ruin near).” 
(Mns. 65 ; scale one-half), 

25. Stone “ buried in the soil near an old spring at Elai, Boner,” 
(Mus. 63 ; scale one-balf). 

26. Impression on paper of an inscription at Tangi, near Miangam 
village, on Urn, Boner.” 

(No. i. ; scale one-half). 

27. Impression on cloth “ of an insciuption on a stone in the wall 
of the house of a Mulla, Torsah in Boner. It is said to have been 
taken originally from some old mins with other stones for building 
purposes.” (No. v. ; scale one-half). 

28. Impression on cloth “ of a few letters inscribed on a stone lying 
in the jungle in the Malandri Valley which is the continuation of the 
Sudhum Valley towards the Boner Hills and Malandri Pass.” (No. vi.; 
scale one-half). 

[285. Impression on paper (No. xix5.) “of an inscription on a 
stone lying near the village of Padshah in Boner, broken in half,” is too 

« I have followed throughout in local names the spelling of Major Deane's notes, 
and have not attempted to transcribe them according to the Society's system, as 
their actual pronunciation is unknown to me. 
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indistinct to be reproduced. Tbe few characters of wliich traces are 
visible, resemble those of Nos. 26, 28 above.] 

29. Impression on paper “ of a stone at Ilm-o-Mianz in Boner, 
near Padshah and Bichounai on Ilm. It was at one time built into 
the walls of a Mas j id and removed as unfit to be in a Mas j id wall. It is 
still lying in the Masjid in the Miangam village, too large to be moved.’’ 

(No. iii. ; scale one-eighth.) 

30. Impression on paper of broken bit of stone lying near the 
other at Ilm-o-Mia7iz, Boner,” 

(No. ii. ; scale one-fourth.) 

31. Impression on cloth of inscription “found near ShahbazgarhiJ* 
Stone sent to Lahore Museum. 

(No. xxxix, ; scale one-half.) 

32-34. Impressions on cloth of inscriptions “ lying close to the 
village of Ghargam in Furan^ a country above Boner, They were 
found bound together, one on the top of the other. Ruins exist near 
where they were found, but nothing is known as to where they originally 
came from.” In a note dated 13th April, 1896, Major Deane adds : 
“ The three inscriptions are on separate slabs, and the three of them 
had been fastened together with hasps in order evidently to remove 
them. As the fastening had been made by the stones having been 
bored through, I can only conjecture that they were put together by 
the original inhabitants of the country and they must have lain a long 
time in the place where they were found.” 

(Nos. xvii., xviii., xix. ; scales one-eighth, one-fourth and one-half, 
respectively. Impression No. 32 being of exceptional length had to he 
shown on the plate divided into two portions. A part of the central 
piece of the impression, measuring 2f inches on plate, has been repro- 
duced both in the left and right portions. ) 

85. Impression on paper of inscription found in “the valley 
leading up from Surkhavi to Surah in Chamla. It was found about 
5 miles from Surkhavi and 1-1 miles from SurahF 

(No. xxxviii. ; scale one-fourth.) 

36. Impressions on cloth of two sides of stone “ found at Shera 
in Amajaai territory.” 

(No. xL ; sent to Lahore Museum ; scale one-hajf.) 

37. Stone “fonnd in Asgram,^* 

(Mus. 60j scale one-half.) 

38. Stone “found lying amongst rnins at AsgramJ* 

(Mus. 62; scale one-half.) 

89. Stone “from Falosdarra; in situ, round edge uppermost,”" 
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(Mns. 69 ,* scale one-fonrfch. Eeproduced in woodonfc bj M. Senarty 
p, 25.) 

40. Stone '^from Falosdarra j found in situ.’* 

(Mus. 66; scale one-fourtb.) 

41. Stone “ from PaZosdarm.” 

(Mus. 83; scale one-fourth.) 

42. Stone “from Falosdarra*'^ 

(Mus. 84i ; scale one-fourth.) 

43. Stone “ from Suludheri ; in situ, standing on end, thin end 

(Mus. 68 ; scale one-fourth.) 

44. Stone “ from Khudukhel territory.” 

(Mus. 82; scale one-fourth.) 

45. Stone “ from an old wall at SarpaUi, a spur of Mahaban ovei^- 
iooHng Ohamla.” 

(Mus. 61 ; scale one-fourth.) 

46. Stone “from Kaldarra, near Dargai.” 

(Mus. 77 ; scale one-fourth.) 

47. Stone “ found at Zangi Khan Banda, Boner. Had been re- 
moved from ruin and built into wall of Masjid. Came pi*obably 
from site of Hos. 48-50.” 

(Mus. 70; scale one-fourth.) 

48-50, Stones “dug up from what appears to be an old Memorial 
Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra which is the ravine 
near Zangi Khan Banda in Boner.” 

(Mus. 79-81 ; scale of Ho. 48 one-fourtb, of Hos. 49 and 50 one-half.) 

51. Stone “ from Khrappa, Panjpao, Boner.” 

(Mus. 67 ; thin piece of slatey stone with characters on both sides 
scale one-fourth.) 

52. Impression on paper of iuscription “ from rock on hill above 
Odigram, Swat.” 

(Ho. vii. ; scale one-fourth.) 

53. Impression on paper “from rock near Odigram, Upper Swat.” 

(Ho. ix. ; scale one-fourth.) 

54. Impression on paper “ taken from a stone lying near Kanai^ 
Ilaqa Kana^ near Ghorband between Swat and t]ie Indus.” 

(Ho, viii. ; scale one-fourth.) 

55-60. Impressions on cloth of Sgraffitti “ on rocks found close 
together on the banks of the Swat river, just above Eamora Fox't on 
the right bank and at the boundary, of the Adinzai Valley.” 

(Hos. xi.-xvh; scale one-eighth.) 
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' \ Sbnart liad already clearly recognized the fact that the inscrip- 
tions before him showed at least three distinct types of writing, each of 
widcfa, on examining the find-^spots of the inscriptions exhibiting it,' 
conld be connected with a well-dehned locality or teiTitorial division. 
These types which he accordingly distinguished under tlie very appro- 
priate name oi Spankharra, Boner and Mahahan^ Bxe all largely re- 
presented among the new inscriptions. It is a fresh proof of M. Senakt’s 
weli-hnown penetration and sagacity as an epigraphist that the local 
distribution of the new inscriptions entirely supports his grouping. 

This fact is most convincingly illustrated in the case of M. Senaet’s 
first group, that of Spanhliarra. Though M. Senaux had only a single* 
small inscription— probably a fragment— to place under this head, he 
did not fail to realize that its characters, both in form and execution, 
di:fier considerably from those met with in the other two classes. Their 
curiously irregular scrawiy lines made M. Senakt compare them 
rightly enough to mei’e Sgraffitti. These we now find reappearing on not 
less than twenty-three specimens which all, with one doubtful exception, 
come from the same locality or its immediate vicinity. Spa?zhharra 
lies in Banizai territory just beyond the northernmost point of the 
Hashtnagar Tahsil, circ. 71® 42' E. Long. 34® 27' N. Lat. according 
to the Bevenue Survey l^lap of the Pesha\var District.^ 

ISTo. 1 is a fragment resembling closely M. Senaet’s No. 1. More 
interesting is the collection of small stones Nos. 3-19, 21-23 which were 
found packed together “in a small receptacle at the foot of a cliff” 
near Darwazgai, about a mile from SpmhJiarra. It would be of little 
use in the absence of an accurate description of the spot to make con- 
jectures as to the purpose of this peculiar deposit. But it desexwes to 
be noted that all the little stones show different groups of characters, 
some so curiously twisted and cursive as to suggest monograms or 
signatures. Some stones, in particular Nos. 18, 19, seem to contain 
also a few chai’acters resembling those found on the inscriptions of the 
second (Boner) and third (Mahaban) classes. But from the majority 
of the charactei*s and the general appearance of the writing it is evident 
that none of the stones can he specially connected with either of these 

S ^^Didrict Peshawar” ; scale 1 incli to 4 miles ; photozincographed at the Survey 
of India Offices, Calcutta, 1884. This map shows the “independent” territory 
immediately to the north of the Peshawar District with more detail than the 
corresponding sheet of the Atlas of India or other maps at present accessible to 
the public. As the topography of the hill tracts beyond the border is (apart from 
peaks fixed trigonometrically) not shown on the basis of any regular survey, the 
geographical positions indicated above for localities in that territory cannot be 
accurate* They are intended merely to facilitate identification on the map named* 
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classes. The same remark applies to No. 20, the Sheikh's baking 
stone ” which is the largest specimen of this type of writing and also 
exhibits a closer approach to regulaiv lines. 

Regarding No. 2, the only piece showing the characters of the 
Spankbarra type, which was not actually obtained from that locality, 
Major Deane believes that it may have been carried to Banda Khalil 
(a small hamlet south of HothMardan in Ynsnfzai) by a Tdlih^ it 
having been a Talib from whom he got it. 

The second type which M, SenAet designated as that of Boner^ was 
represented in his collection by four inscriptions all found near the 
village of Bichounai on the .southern slopes of Mount Ilm, which divides 
Boner and Swat. M. Senabt has ali*eady called attention, 1. c., p. 17, to 
the relatively large number of complicated and elaborate characters found 
in this group. This peculiarity induced him to separate it from the 
third, notwithstanding the common occurrence of certain simpler signs 
ill both of them. 

That this distinction was justified, is now shown by the new in- 
scriptions gathered from the same region, Nos. 24-33. They all show 
a great variety of signs of a peculiarly elaborate type, either identi- 
cal with or similar to the characters found on the Bichounai inscriptions. 

As the find-spots of the new inscriptions are situated with one 
exception within the territory known as Boner, the designation given to 
this group by M. Senabt has proved singularly felicitous. At the same 
time we can see from a glance at the map that the localities which have 
furnished these inscriptions, are spread over a considerable ti-act of 
country. 

Nos. 24 and 25 come from Blai situated in the central part of Boner, 
circ. 72° 28' E. Long., 34° 32' N. Lat. No. 26 is a somewhat indistinct 
impression of a stone found near Miangam, a village on Ilm and hence 
probably not far from Bichounai. Ihi itself is shown on the ‘ Atlas of 
India’ Sheet No. 14, as the name of the mountain range whose highest 
point is Peak No. 81 (9,341 feet) as marked by the TiSgonometrical 
Survey. Torsak^ where the original of No. 27 is said to he walled into a 
house, is a place about 3 miles due west of Blai. 

Ihn- 0 -Mianz.f where Nos. 29 and 30 come from, is a village which 
according to Major Deane’s information is situated somewhere on 
the southern slopes of Mount Ilm and near to Bichounai and Padshah. 
Prom the latter place was obtained the impression No. 285. Still further 
to the north lies apparently Ohargam, in Puran, which has furm>shed 
the interesting inscriptions Nos. 32-34. 

To the south we are taken again hy the small inscription No. 28 
which was picked up in the Malandri Vailey leading up from Rustam 
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and Surkliabi totlie Malandri Pass, circ. 72®26'E. lon^., 31° 24' X. liiit. 
Finally we have in No. 31, a small stone i^cently found at Shahhazgarhi 
far to the south of the Boner hills. 

Some significance may, perhaps, be attached to the fact that this 
group of inscriptions which seems topographically to extend over the 
widest area, is also the one in which varieties of the same system of 
writing can he most readily distinguished. 

In their clearest and sharpest form the characters appear in the 
four inscriptions from Bichoimai (M, Senart’s Nos. 2-5) which look as 
if engraved by the same mason or after an identical pattern. Closest 
to them range in this respect our Nos. 26*27 from Tangt and Torsa.h^ 
though here the characters bear a slightly more rounded form. Similar 
in type are also Nos. 24*25 from Dlai^ but the execution is far less 
careful. Both these little inscriptions are cut into rough stones of 
small size which do not appear to have ever belonged to a building or 
other struct ui^e. 

With a peculiarly cui’sive yet clear enough form of these characters 
we meet on the three inscriptions from Gliargam^ Nos. 32-34, which, as 
Major Deane’s note seems to show, were originally fastened togetiier* 
No. 34 contains only a few stray signs which, however, can be traced 
also in the far more regular lines of the other tw’O inscriptioiis. 

Nos. 28 and 31 from Malandri and Shahhazgarhi^ respectively, are 
too small to show any striking peculiarity of their own. Such, how- 
ever, is amply displayed by the large-sized characters of No. 29 from 
Ilni^o^Mumz. I should have hesita.ted to class this inscription with the 
Boner group, were it not that on closer examination the peculiarity of 
these characters appears to be due more to a kind of ornamentation with, 
hooks and flourishes than to any real difference of type. The fraginent 
No. 30 from the same locality can certainly not be sepai’ated from this 
group, the shape .of the few signs approaching closely to some found 
on No. 24. 

With the Boner gioup too, I have thought it best to arrange 
Nos. 35 and 36 which come both from valleys lying to the north of the 
Mahabaii range and opening into Boner proper. No. 35 found near 
Szirakf circ. 72° 36" E. Long., 34° 24' N, Lat., shoivs a few characters 
resembling the Boner type, arranged in a circle anndst what are 
evidently symbols. A similar arrangement is exhibited by M, Senaet’s 
No. 4 from Bichounai. 

No. 36 which comes from Shem^ a locality - of uncertain position in 
Amazai territory, is a small loose sfcone showing on both sides scrawls 
which may be compaied with a few signs occurring on No. 30 and else** 
wbera. . 
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I carmofc conclude this brief notice of the inscriptions of the Boner 
group without pointing out that this is the only one in which inscrip- 
tions of an fipproxiinately nionnmental look liarc yet been met with. 
The inscriptions of the first or Spaiikluarra group are scarcely more 
than >Sgraffitti on small stones which show no mark of having been 
^specially prepared for bearing x'ecords. The inscriptions of the third 
group to be noticed next are also without exception engraved on atones 
of comparatively small size which, whether found detached or fitted into 
walls, ai’e ecpially irregular in their shape. Against this, we find in the 
Boner group several inscriptions of greater size, like M. Senakt’s No. 5 
and our Nos. 27, 29,30 which are engraved in regular lines and evidently 
with far more care and routine than those referred to. 

The new inscriptions of the third or group, Nos. 37-415 

come almost all from the identical localities from which M. Senaht's 
specimens were procured. Asgram lies at the end of a spur which 
runs down from Mount Mahaban to the south, at a point circ. 72"^ 
45' E. Long., 34® 7' N. Lat, Falosdarra according to Major Disane^S 
note seems to be situated about 72° 35' B. Long., 34° 9' N. Lat. close 
to the village Boka marked on the map near the Border towards Khudu- 
khel territory. Bidudheri seems to be about 3 to 4 miles to the north of 
Boka. The Khudukhel tenutory begins immediately to the west 
and north of Suludlieri. Sarpaiti is the name of a spur 3’unning to ihe 
north-west of Mahaban ; its highest point is marked on the map at 72® 
40' E. Long,, 34° 21' N. Lat,. 

Whereas the find-spots of all the other inscriptions of this group 
are closely gathered round the spurs of Mount Mahaban, No. 46 wliioli 
comes from Kaldarra near Bargai takes us far awo.y to the ^vest into 
the vicinity of the Mulakand Pass* 

Eegarding the characters which appear on these stones in such 
bewildering variety I have nothing to add to M. SEN^<urr*s remarks, 
p. 21 sqq. No. 41 is of some interest as a socket cut into the stone, 
evidently with the intention of fitting it to another, makes it probable 
■that the original position of the stone was the one shown in tlie plate* 
At the same time it appears that the inscription was engraved after the 
stone had been fitted in the above manner, as none of the characters 
falling near the cut edges seem to be mutilated. If a conclusion can be 
drawn from the fact that in the three outer lines which follow the 
rounded contour of the stone, the terminal signs below are cut up to the 
very edge of the socket, a direction of the writing from right to left 
would appear probable. 

Perhaps the most curious of the new inscriptions in unknown 
characters are the five stones Nos. 47-51, which come from Zangi Khan 
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Banda luul Khrappa in Boner. The cliaracters wliicli tliej oxliibit, 
dilTcf «o strikingly in form and aiTangement from tliose found on any 
of tlie inscriptions Idfclierto mentioned, tliat I cannot liesitate to recog- 
nize in tliem a fourth independent type. As both Zangi Khan Banda 
and Khrappa fall within ihe tract occupied by the clan of the Nnrizai., 
I should suggest provisionally for these inscriptions the natue of Knrizai 
group, 'i’he iirst named locality from which four of the stones have been 
obtained, lies according to the map close to the range of the Jiills wliicli 
forms the southern boundary of Boner towards British territory, circ. 
72'" 25' E. Long., 3K 26' N. Lat. K/imppo. is marked as Krapa on tlie 
map, some 7 miles in a direct line to the north-west of Zaiigi Khan 
Banda and not far from Ehii. 

The inscriptions of the new group are already outwardly distin- 
guished ft-om the rest by the peculiar shape of the stones on wliicli tliey 
are engraved. These are all longisli pieces of a slatey material 
wliicli as the dowel on No. 47 and the socket on No. 48 show, were 
evidently intended to be placed upright, i.e. with one of the narrower 
sides topmost. Another distinguishing feature is the engraved frame 
of straight lines which encloses all inscriptions except No. 49. Oil 
the reverse of No, 51 and in part of No. 47 the characters are actually 
attached to these lines. 

The characters themselves which seem to consist of a series of 
curves, angles and simple sti'okes either separate or combined, do not 
show (except perhaps in part of No. 47), any approach to a linear 
ari'angcment such as we have found in the inscriptions of the other 
groups. If the infonnatioii recorded regarding Nos. 48-50 is correct in 
describing their iiiid-spots as a buried Stupa, we could have little doubt 
as to the votive character of these small monuments which is suggested 
already by their shape. 

The only reason for grouping together in the list and plates the 
series of impressions shown in Nos- 52-60, is that the stones foom which 
they were taken are all situated in Stva^ territory or in its immediate 
vicinity. Leaving aside Nos. 55-60 in which some marks are perhaps 
mer^e symbols, we find that the characters of the other three inscrip- 
tions differ markedly from those found in the four groups above 
described, without yet showing any distinct affinity amongst tlmmselves. 
No. 52 comes, pei'haps, neai'est to the type of the Mahaban group, but 
exhibits yet peculiarities which make it inadvisable for the present 
to i*ange it under that head. . In No. 53 again, which like the last- 
named inscription is engraved on a rock near Odfgram (some ten miles 
north-east of Thana on the Swat river), we have characters of a peculiar 
rounded shape which boar no resemblance whatever to those of the 
third group. 
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Wo. 54 j comes from the vicinity of Ghorband wliicli is described by 
Major Deane as a “range of hills running parallel with the Indus for a 
short distance and northward or possibly a little W. W, from the Ilm 
and Dossira mountains/' A few of the simple chnraoters shown by this 
inscription occur also in the Mahaban group. Others, however, in 
particular the compounded (?) signs in the iirst two lines wdiich are 
attached to horizontal strokes, I have not been able to truce in the large 
number of inscriptions we already possess that type. 

Until a larger number of inscriptions is obtained from that region, 
it must be left undecided whether we have in Wos. 52-54 fresh types of 
writing or only marked local valuations of one or the other known 
group, such as M. SENARThas very appropriately suggested (p, 18 note) 
in the case of Wos. 25 and 26 of his series. 

The impressions reproduced in Wos. 55-60 exhibit a series of large 
Sgraffiti! which are found engraved on rocks situated close together at a 
point on the upper coui^se of the S^vat river. Most frequent among 
them are signs which seem nothing but variations of the Tri^fila 
symbol. In the largest of these ‘inscriptions' Wo. 55, and also in 
Wo. 56 there appear a few signs wliieli faintly resemble Devanagarl or 
paracla lettei’S. On the .whole, however, it is improbable that we 
have in these detached markings anything more than emblematic signs 
or possibly ideograms of an tiidinown system.^ 

Large as the number of inscriptions is, whicli has rewarded 
Major Deane's search during the last two years, -we look yet in vain 
among them for one which would furnish a clue to the puzzling 
cliaracters they display in so bewildering variety. The new inserip-. 
tions exhibit as little as those contaiiied in M. Senabt's publication 
any well-defined groups of characters which by their repeated occur- 
rence in particular positions miglit allow of some conclusion as to their 
significance or the character of their language. 

There are not waaiting in the new inscriptions stray signs wliich 
show a curious resemblance to the characters of one or the other known 
alphabets. But after what M. Senart and Prof. Buiiler, have said on 
this point, it is scarcely necessai^ to emphasize how hazardous it would 
be to take the mere resemblance of a few chai-acters, unsupported by 
other evidence, as the basis for furtlier speculations. 

,[ In view of these circumstances it appeared as if we should have to 
i wait wdth resignation for the discovery of a bilingual stone or some 
other lucky accident of this kind, before we could npproacli even the 
preliminary question of the origin and date of these puzzling monu- 

^ [For further mfomafcion regurdiug the position of tliese rock-earvings and 
the manner of their reproduction compare the “i5upplemontury Is’uteb,” p. 17 below.] 
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rnents. All tlic more gratifi eel we must feel at the recent discoYery of 
a document which has thrown nnexpected light on an obscure period of 
the history of Gandliara and the neighhonriiig regions, and which also 
seems to show us the direction where the means for the future solution 
of the riddle may have to he sought for. 

I refer to the Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Ou-K'ong, of which 
Professors L^ivr and Chayannes have published a traiiKslation, accoro- 
panied i>y v’cry valnahle notes, in the Journal asiatique, for September- 
October, 1895. Prom Ou-K'ong’s account we learn that the territoi-ies 
of ITdyana and Gandhfira from which our inscriptions come, were 
during the pilgrim's sojourn there, a.d. 753-759, 763-764, united under 
the rule of a dynasty which claimed descent from Kaniaka and was 
zealously attached to the Buddhist faith. Messrs, Li^vi and Chayankes 
rightly recognize in these rulers Alberuni’s ‘ Shahiyas of Kabul,' ‘ Turks 
who were said to be of Tibetan origin.’^ Prom the names given to 
members of this royal family both in Ou-K'ong’s Itinerary and the 
T'ang Annals the Editors conclude with great probability, that these 
princes belonged actually to a dynasty of Turkish nationality and 
language.^ 

Tlie interesting historical fact thus established fully justifies the 
Editors in attaching iinportance to the curious similarity which* 
M. Sknaut and Prof. Buhleu had already noticed between certain 
characters in Major Deane’s inscriptions and the alphabet of the Tur- 
kish inscriptions fx’om the hanks of the Oiklion deciphered by Prof. 
V. TiiOMSKN in 1893.'^ This resemblance deserves all the more atten- 
tion in view of the fact that the date of these Turkish inscriptions (fii'st 

6 8eo Alberunfs /ttth’a, trniislated by Prof, Saclinu, n., pp. 10 gqq. Cortipnre 
regarding this dynasty my paper Zur GescMchte dev Qdhis von Kabul in ‘Festgruss 
an Rudolf von Rotb*,’ 1893, pp. 195 sqq. 

s See Journal asiatiquCf 1895, vi., p. 378 sq. 

It must bo noted that the titles feJe and t'cJc'inJi which are most charncteris-- 
tically Turkish, are given in Ou-K'ong’s narrativa not as those of princes belonging 
to the lulling family of (Gandhara), but as designations of ‘sons of the 

king of the Tou^hiue or Turks p see L c., pp, 354, 357. Though mentioned as 
founders of Viharas, both in Ka<^mir and Gandhara, these princes need not have 
actually resided in cither of these countries. Sufficient evidence, however, remains 
for the above assumption in the name of Ou-saiv Te-leJif mentioned as king of 
Ki-pin in the Chinese Annals, A.u, 739$ in the word houli which is found in the 
names of several Tihilras visited by Ou-K'ong in Gandhura, and which seems to be 
a Turkish term, and finally in the name of the ambassador Ba-foda-hmu whom the 
ruler of Gandhara sent to the Chinese court in Ou*K'ong’s time. 

T According to Prof. observation, ‘ On ihe origin of Uis Brdliml 

Alphabet f 1895, p. 89, the alphabets of the Orkhon and Yeiiissei inscriptions show 
more than a dozen of the signs found in Hajor PKANJa’s inscriptions. 
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half of the Stli century), as already noted by Messrs. Ltvi and Chayannks, 
falls close to tiie time of Ou-K'ong's residence in the niona, stories of 
Gandliai’a and Udyana. 

These coincidences have led the Editors of On- K ong’s Itinerary 
to suggest a Turkish oiugin for our inscriptions. Tliey are coi-tainly 
striking enough to make it most desirable tlifit the unknown cliaractcu-s 
of the latter should be fully analysed and compared with the Oikhou 
texts by a competent Turkish scliolar. Unable to undertake even the 
preliminary steps for such a task, I must content raj^self here with 
showing that the conclusions drawn by Messrs. L:^vi nnd Chayannks 
from Ou-Khng as to the existence of a Turkish dominion in Gandluirn, 
are well supported also by what Hiuen Tsiang had recorded of those 
regions more than a century eaxdier. 

From Ou-K'ong’s reference to Gandliara as the site of ‘ the 
eastern capital of (p. 349), it is certain tlnit in his time as in 

that of the earlier Chinese pilgrim, Gandhara was under the same rule 
as the Upper Yalley of the Kabul Eiver.® Hiuen Tsiang tells ns dis- 
tinctly (Si-yn-M^ transl. Beal, i., p. 98) tliat the Gandhara of his time 
‘was governed by deputies from K{a-]pi-shiJ Accordingly' we find that 
when tiie pilgrim oil his return -journey crossed the Indus neai* Vda- 
hhanda^ the old capital of Gandhara at the site of the present TJnd^ he 
was received there by the king of Kia-'pi-slil ; compare Life of Ilmen 
Tdamj^ translated by Beal, p. 192. 

Kia-pi-shi or Kapi 9 a is undoubtedly the KaTrtrra of Ptolemy and 
identical with the hill-region between Kabul and the southern foot of 
the HIndukush. In describing its inhabitants Hiuen Tsiang tells us 
that ‘ their literature is like that of the Tukhara (Tn-hodo) country, but 
the customs, coinmou language and rules of behaviour are somewhat 
different’ {^Si-yu-Jci, i., p. 54). 

Eetracing then our steps in tlie pilgrim’s narj*ative to the country 
of the Ttidw-lOf i.e., Tukharistaii on the Up})er Oxus, we find tlie 
numerous petty states constituting it described as all dependent on tlie 
Tith-kme tribes, le., the Turks (see Si-yndci, i,, p, 37 sq ), '’Idie language 
of the inhabitants is said to “ differ somewhat from that of other 
countries. The number of radical letters in their language is twenty- 
five ; by combining these, they express all objects around them. 'I'lKu'r 
writing is a.cross the. page, and tliey read from left to right. Their 
literary recoids have increased gradually,” 

8 From the Chinese notices regarding Krpin, lucidly set forth by Messrs. Levi 
and CHAVAN|SfES, lx,, pp. 37l 'S<:jq,, it appears that Kt-piii as a geographical term in 
Chinese texts has had a varying employ at difeercut periods. On tlio whole, how- 
ever, preponderatingevidenAe points to Ki-pip. having been originally the designation 
of the Upper Kabul ^’alley. 
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Meagre as these (lei-ails are they show yet cleai-ly that in searching 
for the luitional and literary affinities of the race wliicli held the rule 
of Kia-})i“slii and Gandhara in Hiuen Tsiang’s time, we haTe to look 
to the Ihirkish tribes in the north and not in the direction of India* 
A century hitcr Udyana too had passed' under the same dominion*. 
Whereas liinon Tsimig speaks yet of independent kings in Udyana 
(U-chang-na, i*, p* 121), we see from a passage of the T'ang 

Annals {I/IihiSmire (VOa- 'lCang^ p. 349 note) that a . d . 745 this territory 
was alrcJidy united with Gandhara and Kia-pi-slii under the same r*ule. 
In that year Pk)-p'o, king of Ki-pin, is said to have received the imperial 
authority for assuming the title of ‘ King of Kl-pin and On-cliang.’ 

This historhnil fact would allow ns to account for the occurrence of ^ 
Turkish inscriptions in regions like Swat and Boner which undoubtedly 
belonged to Udyana, notwithstanding the record which Hiuen Tsiaiig 
has left us as to the connection of the language and writing of Udyana 
with that of Inclia.^ 

The publications of the Danish Academy and the Finno-Ugrian 
Society, containing tlio Orkhou inscriptions, are to my regret not 
aceessiblo to mo at present, I am, therefore, unable to ascert.*iin with 
which of the several types of writing distinguished above their 
characters vsliow most aifinity* 

Perhaps, a comparison of the Orklion inscriptions will also throw 
some light on the relation of these types amongst each other. The 
first three as well as the fifth have undoubtedly numerous simple 
characters in common and might represent modifications of one and the 
same system of "writing adapted to different languages or dialects. 
It is, however, evident that other explanations are also possible, and 
that all coujectiu'cs on the subject must for the present remain extremely 
hazardous. 

Gamp, Kashmir: 19iJi SeptemJber, 1896^ 

9 Their Itmgnago though difierent iu some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of l!uha. Their written characters and their rules of etiquette are also of a mixed 
character as before.’' See Si-yu^lHi i. p., 120. 

Tile local names of Swat and Boner, ns far as shown on the map, with their 
frequent tor.riiinations in-t/rdni nmhhoi, seem to support the belief that these regions 
were at a time preceding the Pnthan conquest inhabited by a population which in its 
great mass spoke an Indian !a,ngnago. This circumstance, however, could well be 
r^conoiiod ivith a prolonged dominion over those territories of Turkish masters or 
oven thoir tcinporary occupat-ioti by a Turkish 'Speaking population. 

Without going for analogies to Europe where, c.jr., the Balkan Peninsula would 
fiuniish them in plersty, wo may refer to the local nomenclature of the Upper 
Borajafc along the right Indus bank and to that of TusufKai-Gandhara itself. This 
has preserved its Itidi/in character notwithstanding the fact that the great mass of 
the population in tltcse tracts bus for conturios back been speaking Pn§thu. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

More than a year lias passed between the time when this paper 
was first sent to the press, and the date ol: it's publication. This loui^ 
delay has been diie solely to the difficulty first experienced in providint^ 
for tlie adequate rep I'odnction of the inscriptions. On reference to the 
only Indian establishment capable of undertaking^ such work it was 
bund that the required plates could not be prepared there except at a 
cost which would have considerably exceeded the funds available for 
this purpose. Even then it seemed doubtful whether the process to be 
employed would secure satisfactory reproductions of those impi^essions 
on paper or cloth which were faint in color or otherwise difficult to re- 
produce mechaiiioally. 

In view of these circumstances, it was particularly gr»atify[n<y that 
Mr. W. Griggs, of Peokham, London, whose photographic and chrorno- 
lithographic works have already on many occasions served tlje interests 
of Indian archaeological and epigraphical research, kindly offered to 
undertake the task on terms acceptable to the Society’s 'Council. A visit 
paid to England during the last summer enabled me to watch personally 
the preparation of the plates. I was thus iu a position to appreciate 
inore thoroughly the exceptional care and attention which Mr. Griggs 
lias bestowed on tbe work. The difficulties resulting from the deficient 
nature of part of the available materials could not have been overcome 
so successfully without Mr. Griggs’ personal efforts, and for these m j 
special thanks are due to him. 

For the technical defects in many of the available impressions 
it is easy to account in the light of the explanations with which Major 
Deane has favoured me on a subsequent occasion. The persons 
through whose hands almost all these impressions have been obtained 
were wandering Pathan Mullas and Talibs. Individuals of this class, 
being aware of Major Deane’s interest in epigraphical remains, had 
for some time back been in the habit of bringing to him any inscribed 
stones which they came across and could conveniently carry along. 
Some of them on their wanderings across the border had seen similar 
stones which either on account of their size or for other reasons could 
not easily be removed. 

Fanaticism among transfrontier tribes, like those of Boner and the 
Utman Khel, is still strong enough to make tlie open removal of inscribed 
stones which may be suspected to be of a ‘ Kafir ’ origin and to give 
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evcnii-njiUy uirornuiiinu n,s to liiddeii ti‘eaF?iu'es> etc., a bnsiuess of con* 
mderablc risk ovoo for sncli ]>eoplc. Major DEAisns), thorefoin, thought 
it host unlialo ]n\s o(*ca.sional visitors into the art of taking iuipros« 
sioiis on papto’ or cloth ainl to provide tlieiri vviMi the necessary 
inatcrinks in order i<3 seonro through them impressions of stones not 
otherwise ohi ainabkn Some of tlieni incited by tlic hope of a small re* 
inmierntion have ari.uaily caiwied out Major Deane’s wishes, and the 
impressions now published (together Avith, a considerable number of 
othcrso*?nbse{picnf I 3 " received) represent the result of their efforts. 

It w’onld in no ca.so be reasonable to expect from agents of this 
peculiar type stich work as wo are aceiistomed to from trained assistnnts 
of archmogical survey' ors in other parts of India. But indeed the awk- 
ward conditions under wliicli generally these impressions have to be 
secured, would I’onder ihe taking of really good impressions impossible 
even if I^hilkls and Talihs could be got to learn systematically all the 
niceties of tbo art. In order to avoid detection and the consequent 
risks, IMnjcn.' Deank’s ngents have been obliged to take their impressions 
in the Tuanner whi(di is easiest and quickest. The ortliodox method of 
taking a-n impression fr’om the stone hy means of Avetted paper and with 
the use of brush aaid ink, would no doubt ha,ve given far better rosuits. 
Yet by following ihis lengthy process the operator might more than 
once have exposed himself to the chance of being shot at by a suspicions 
tribesman while he wakhed his paper drying. In tAAm or tliree cases 
Major Deane’s ageutB liave in fact been tired at even AAdiile using the 
quicker pt^oeess. 

It is tlicreforo scarcely surprising to fnid that l\Tajor Deane’s agents 
have in most cases ci)n touted themselves with a simpler if less etfectivo 
process. After roughly inking the raised surface of the stone a piece of 
cloth or paper was pressed against it: On this the inscribed parts ought 
to appear in white. Iti some iiiistauccs (see, e,g.^ Nos. 27, 33)A'ery fair 
impressions Avore thus obtained. In others, hoAvever, the evident hurry 
Avith which the stone wa-s inked or the cloth (paper) removed, has led 
to the impression becoming blurred and accordingly Aumy difficult to re- 
produce (see, e.g,^ Nos. 30, 32). In tliose few cases Avhere the operator 
tried to obtain a sunk paper-impression by the use of 0 . brush (see Nos. 
29, 35) his aehie eminent Ims scarcely been more satisfactory. 

A abort visit whicli I had the good fortune to pay to the LoAver 
Swat Valley last Christmas under Major* Deanf/s auspices, enabled 
me to exantin(3 pc^rsotuilly tlio rock-carved inscriptions reproduced in 
' Nos, 55-60 of Plate VLL These Avere the only ones among the inscrip- 
tions here published from impi*essiouB which were thou accessible for 
inspection. I found fcim two rocks exhibiting them exactly in the posi- 
J.L 3 ■■ ^ - 
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tion indicated by tlie remarks quoted above, p. 6* They lie side by side 
at tlie loot of a liilbspur which runs down to the right batd< of the 
Swat river, about thi-ee miles above Port OhaMarra and (piite close to 
the little hamlet of JDinskjn aqdm. Bet^Yeen them and the precipitous 
river bank passes the road to Shamozai territory and Upper Swat, 
undoubtedly an important route of coinmiiiiication since ancient times. 
'File face ox both rocks is naturally smooth and thus seems to offer itself 
as a convcnieiit place of record. 

The large marks which appear on them bear distinctly the character of 
)Sgraffitti. They are cut only to a very slight depth in the hard rock, 
and form small detached groups spreading irregularly over the surface. 
Some of these little groups are now almost completely effaced. The 
careless execution of the marks makes it impossible to obtain an im- 
pression of them by any ordinary mechanical process. The attempt I 
made to photogi^aph them, also failed, partly owing to the faint 
a.ppearance of the outlines and partly on account of the glax'e reflected 
from the rock. For the purpose of the present publication I was, tliere- 
fore, obliged to fall back upon the impressions whicli Major Dj2Ane liad 
originally communicated to me. 

Tor these we are indebted to vSurgeon-Captaiu Dr. D. W. Suther- 
land, who wdiile stationed at Chakdarra in charge of the Swat Civil 
Hospital 1 js 95-97, had devoted a great deal of attention to the antiquities 
of the neighouiiiood. Dr. Sutherland, flnding it impracticable to 
secure an impression in any other fashion, had carefully inked by Imnd 
the whole surface around what appeared to him engraved marks, and 
had taken his cloth impressions from the thus prepared surface. As he 
had carried out this process with great care and skill, the im])ressions of 
the several groups of Sgraifltti prepared by him can be accepted as very 
accimate eye-copies of Avhat can still be distinguished with any certainty. 
On Plate Vll. I have shown the groups Nos. 55-57 approximately in 
tlie relative positions which they occupy on the rock to the right. The 
SgraffiJti visible on the left rock are reproduced in the same way in NTos. 
58-(30. 

. ■ # 

During the time wlii<*h has passed since the above paper was 
written, Major Deane has continned with equal zeal and success the 
collection of epigra-phical remains fz^om the interesting I'Cgious winch lie 
within the sphere of his influence. The number of inscriptions in un- 
known characters since secured by him, including those obtained during 
the recent expedition to Upper Swat, has gradually risen to above fifty. 
Among them is one coming from Boner which owing to tlie large num- 
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ber of ohara,eters it contaiBs is likely to pi'ove important for tbe even- 
tual decipherment of tliese puzzling documents. Major .Deane's efforts 
have, however, not yet succeeded in bringing to light a single ‘bi- 
ll nguis/ and in the absence of such a guide the first step in that direc- 
tion remains as difficult; as before. The preparation of Plates showing 
Major Deane’s recent acquisitions has already being taken in hand by 
Mr. Giugos, and with the help of the Asiatic Society I hope to publish 
goon the whole of these new finds in a Second Series. 

In conclusion I may be allowed to state that I liave discussed the 
questions concerning the Turkish dominion in Gandhara and Xlclvana 
more fully in a paper recently read before the Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, Budapest This 1 hope to make soon more accessible by 
an English translation, 

Baliore: 5th November, 1S97, i 

feher JIniioJc es rolion tih'zmh indmi szerepUserol (White liaus and kindred 
tribes in Indian history” jj see August, 1897. 
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A Xule on the Antiq'uity of Chittagong^ ampilcd from the Tibetan worlcs 
Faijsmn Jon-Zan of SwnpaKhan-po and KdJihah Dun-dan of Lama 
Tdrd Ndtha, — By Saeat Chakdra Das, C.I.E., Eai Bahadur, 

[Bead February, 1897.] 

About tlie close of tbe 6tli century A.D, wlien pri Harsa reigned in 
Ka^unlr,^ in tlie north, the brother of king Prabhasa, named pakyabala, 
brought under bis sway the country between Haridvara and Kacinir. 
He accepted as his spiritual teacher 5carya Vasumitra, the author of 
the commentary of the Mahako9a and also of tbe works on the religious 
theories of the eighteen sects of the early Buddhists. In the south Deva 
prama, a pupil of Dharma Eaksita, who had written the Mula Prajm 
Tiled, gained the victory in a disputation with some TirtJiika ( Brahmana) 
Pandits, and succeeded in converting king Salavahana to Buddldsm. 
Afterwards in the reign of the fifth Simha, the Tirtlvika teacher called 
Dattatri appeared.^ Shortly afterwards the Brahmnna Pandits, called 
Kuruara-iila and Kanada, defeated tbe pupils of the Buddhist sage 
Diij-n%a and others. When paihkar-acrirya, who, it is said, could see 

xjN ^ 1 (Pagsam JoU'Za'fi, 110.) 

Then tbe Pala dynasty of tbe solar race {Surya,vam<^.a) consisthig of foarteen 
kings came in succession* At that time in Ka^mlr tlicre ruled Cri Harsa Deva. 

Q 

{Pugsam Jon-Zau, 105.) 
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tlie god Mall adesra wlienever he wislied, caine to Bengal, the elderly 
Buddliist BhikRiis wished to call the demigods who guarded Buddhism 
in other lands to their aid, but the youthful Buddhist Pandits, not 
listening to their advice, held religious controversy -with pamkara and 
were defeated.^ They lost twenty-five endowed religious institutions 
together with their furniture and other properties ; and 500 Buddhist 
Upasakas were converted to the creed of the Tirtiiikas (Brahmanas). 
When yamkar-acarya sent his letter of challenge to jSTalanda to hold a 
religious dispntatiou with him, Dharma Kirtti ^ was brought from the 
Deklian by king Prabhasa. In the great controversy which was 
held at Benares between the Brahmanas and the Buddhists in which the 
king presided, Pandit Dharma Kirtti gained the victory. All the people 
interested in the controversy became converted to Buddhism. The 
king, having been converted, established a large number of Buddhist 
institutions. Though defeated, farhkara did not embrace Buddhism. 
After his death which occurred by drowning himself in the Granges, 
his follower’s were mostly converted to Buddhism, 

In Otivisa (Orissa) ^amkara’s disciple, a Brahman named Bhat- 
tacarya, became powerful. He defeated the Buddhist Pandit Kulica 
prestba and others in disputation, with the result that the Buddhist 
temples were destroyed hy the Tirthikas, and their endowed pro- 
perties appropriated to the use of the latter. In the east Yiinala 
Oandra,^ son of Bala Oandra, had established . his power over 


3iN'|3i'5c:fv'viQi'ir 

'aicq;!; ’ | 

{Tagsdin Jon-ZaUjlO^.) 

(PagsamJon.Z:tA,m.) 

■Dharma Kirtti and Gam-po king of Tibet were said to be of the .same time. 
Gam-po married the daughter of Emperor Thai Jang of China, who according 
to Chinese chronology reigned in 600 A.D, 

{Pagsam Jon^Zan^ 107.) 

^ a a 

(Pagsam Jon-Zau, 105.) 

Biila Oandra was the eon of Simha Oandra who reigned in BeiigaL Bala 
Candra extended his power to Tirhufe and KImarupa. At this time Magaclha was 
ruled by the older sou of King Harfa, 
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tlie three great provinces, vis Tirabliukti, BaijgriUt and Kainarupa. I Ic 
patronized the Madhjamka pliilosopliers, Qrl Gupta, the pn|)il of Siipra,- 
datta and also the Acaryas Eatua Kirtti and Ainara Siddha. King 
Yimafa Oandz\a had married a sister of king 13hartriiari, tlu^ last of the 
line of tlie Gandras who ruled in Malava, and had tsvo soius, vis : — Lalitn, 
Candra and Gopi Gandra After king Bhartrliari had I’cnoiincod the 
world ia order to live the life of an ascetic, Lalita Candra succeeded hiiu. 
King Yimaia Candra was succeeded by Gopi Oazidra, during whose 
reign the seat of Goverinneut was at Catigrania (modern Cliittagorig) 
in Eastern Bengal. In Catigrania there \Yei*e in that early time many 
Tirthika temples and Buddhist Yiharas. The Buddhist of Catigrania 
belonged to the Tantrik Mah^ana school. To the south of CiitigTaina 
was the kingdom of Rakhan or Arakhan. In Catigi^ania tliei-e was 
Jalandhara, in which flames of fire appeared mixed up with water. 

The Buddhist Siddha Balapada was born at Nagara Tbata in Sindii, 
in the family of a rich piidra merchant. He became a Buddhist and 
studied a large number of Buddhist woidcs under eminent Buddhist sages. 
Then entering the holy order of Bhiksus, he visited Udjana (modern 
Swat and Ohitral) and there practised yoga. From there lie proceeded 
to Jalandhara (a place somewhere between Ka^rnlr and Nepal), where 
appeared flames of fire in the midst of water and stone. For his long 
residence there he wasnalled the Saint of Jalandhara. He visited Nopfd 
and there causing the chief Liyg<i of piva to be split by the efficacy of 
his charms, converted the Nepalese to Tantrik Buddhism. From Nepal 
he proceeded to the city of Avanti in Malava. At this time Bhartrliari, 
a member of the old royal family of Malava, had succeeded to tlie 
throne on the death of Visnu Raja. Balapada converted a large 
number of people at Avanti to Buddhism by performing miracles. 
Once several thousand goats were being sacrificed by tbe Brabmans 
before some deity. Suddenly by bis charms he changed them into so 
many wolves. This frightened the people who, imbibing faith in 
Buddha, desisted from animal sacrifice. He initiated a man of the weav- 
er-caste, aged 99 years, in the mystic cult of Tantrik Buddhism and 
admitted a young Brahman to the holy order, who afterwards became 
an adept in mysticism and was called Krisn-acarya (the performer 
of black magic;. Lastly, once while he was seated in deep meditation 
at the foot of a tree in a grove outside the city of Avanti, some robbers 
came and sat round him. At night they committed robbery in the city 
and obtained good many precious things. Thinking tliat good luck had 
attended them on account of their having seen the sage, they made him 
large presents of pearl rosaries and other precious things wlucli weighed 
several hundred ounces. When they had gone away, the people saw in 
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liis possession tlie stolen goods, and so they took him to the king, 
who sentenced him to be impaled. The sage was fixed to the stake, 
ood there he remained still and motionless as in yoga. When necessary, 
he nsed to get away to make ahlution in the river, and then again quiet- 
ly resumed his vSeatoii the stake. On the seventh day o£ his impalement 
the kiug came to inspect the scene. Seeing that the sage sat niihurfe 
on the stake, ho became unhappy for the wrong he had done to one who 
was guiltless and holy. He became a devout follower of Balapada, who 
was so called ou account of his child-like simplicity of chai’acter.^ Px’om 
Malava the sage proceeded to the kingdom of Bengal which was ruled 
by Gopi Caridra,'^ a son of king Yimala Candra. Gopi Oandra was 
young when be became king. Being a handsome person, he was 
very coquettish in his manners. He often used to behold his beautiful 
face in the mi-rror. The sage Balapada visited Jalandhara (probably 
the modern Sitakuiida), where flames of Are were seen in the midst of 
water and stone. Coming to the city of Catigrama, he entered the king’s 
orchard and sat meanly attired in meditation at tlm foot of some trees. 
It is said tliat when he felt thirsty, he summoned the cocoa-nuts that 
were on the tree to come to bis lips. They came and, poiming into his 
month their watery contents, returned at his bidding to their respective 
places. The mother of the king observed this curious phenomenon with 
wonder, and knowing that the sage who looked mean like a Hadi (sweeper 
of roads) was a Siddha, she asked her royal sou to call the sage to his 
presence to get some charms by which he might gain longevity. The 
sage whispered a mantra into the king’s ears, and at the same time 
asked him to put his hand in an empty earthen pot. Do you perceive 
anything in it?” asked the sage. “Ho, nothing ” was the reply. 


6 

Q Q. ^ ^ 

, : ■«£> 

{Pagsam Jon-ZaUj 108 .) 
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iKcmabDtm.aan,^.) 
(Pagsam Jon-Zan^ 109,} 
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Thrice the same interrogation was made, to wlvicl! the same reply was’^ 
given. Then that tattva, ^.e., the perception of notMng)iess\ is the way to 
immortality,’' snici the sage. The king did not perceive the truth, n,n(l sus- 
pecting the sage to bo an imposter, oixiered him to bo buried alive. A pit 
was dug in the gi’ound, into which the sage was placed. The ground was 
then covered with the dung of elephants and horses. It was then fenced 
with thorny trees, so that nobody could take him, out. Twelve years after 
this event his pupil Krsn-acarya, when proceeding to the place called 
Kadall K§etra, visited Catigrama. His two pupils Badala and Maliila 
at his instance shewed some miracles to the king, and impressed him, 
with the extreme holiness of their teacher. Being likewise asked for the 
secrets of immortality by Gbpi Oandra, Krsn-acarya whispered into his 
ears the same mantra which, was given him by Balapada. The king, 
remembering it, said he had heard the same thing once before, and told 
the same story. Krsn-acarya informed the monarch that nobody 
else knew the mantra except his own Guru^ 4,e., Balapada, the sage of 
Jalandhara whom he had buried alive. The king became penitent and 
gi'eatly frightened. They both went over tiie ^grave and exhixmed the 
sage. Being in a state of suspended animation in yoga^ he was alive. 
He complained of exti’eme hunger and thirst, having had no food 
or drink fox' twelve years. When brought ‘ out, ho rested his two 
arms on the heads of K^sn-acaxya’s pupils, named Hhama and Dliuma, 
and took some food. The king prayed for forgiveness, which was granted 
to him on condition that he renounced the woi'ld and adopted the life of 
an ascetic. After staying for six months in Catigrama in a cavern in 
the hills, he proceeded to Ramegvar-arama in the south of India. 

Catigrama was an important city of Bengal in that early peiuod. 
The country to the south of Tripura and north of Eakhan (Ai'akan)' was 
Bamma (Sanskrit ramya), the land of the picturesque sceneries. It 
was the headquai'ters of Buddhism after the decline of Nalanda. In the 
city of Catigrama or OatigaS there was a large Buddhist monastery 
called Pandita-Yiliara, There the Buddhist Pandits used to hold 
j?eligious controversies with the TtrtMkas (Brahmanas.) Once when a 
disputation took place, the leader of the Buddhists, at the suggestion 
of an old woman, wore a cap pointed like a thorn, at the time of 
the controversy. He came out victorious.^ To commemorate that 

^ -V' ^ \ 

{Pagsam Jon~Zau, 109 .) 
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triiimpb, the Buddhists of Magadha kept up the use o£ the couical 
pointed cap. In Tibet it is called Fan-shva (pan ‘Pandit’ and shva in 
Tibetan ‘ a cap ' ), meaning ‘ the Pandit’s cap/ The Lamas of Tibet, who 
belong to the Mah^ana School of Magadha, use the pointed cap on al 
religious occasions. Marco Polo, the Yenetiaii trav’eller, took a model of 
the Fan-shva from the grand Lama of Tibet who visited Peking at the 
invitation of the great Emperor Kublai Khan, and presented it to His 
Holiness the Pope. 

About the middle of the 10th century the great Buddhist Tan trik 
sage Tila-jdgi^ was born in Oatiga§. The hierarch of Magadha, 
Haratopa, visited Catigrama and took vows from Tila-yogi. Marpa 
Lochava, the founder of the red hat school of Tibet, was a pupil of Kara- 
topa, and Milarapa, the renowned Siddha (saint) of Tibet, was Marpa’s 
pupil. 

Ill 1200 A.D. Pandit ^akya ^ribhadra of Ka^mir visited the great 
monasteries of Odantapuri and Vikrama^ila. He witnessed the des- 
truction of those Viharas by the Ihmisha (Muhammadan) army and the 
wholesale massacre of the monks. He fled to a place called Jagadhala 
in Otivisa (Orissa), when further ravages were being done to Bud- 
dhism in Magadha by the Turuskas. Three years after, in 1203, he 
visited Tibet, and there introduced the system of initiative vow which ivS 
called Fanchatb Domgyun. Some of the Buddiiist Pandits of Magadha 
fled towards Kepal, to the south-west and south, and also towards 
Arkhan^<^ (Ai’akan), Muhad (Burmah), Kamboja (Cambodia) and 
other places. Prom the rise of the Sena Dynasty to its downfall, when 
under the orders of Lawang Sena (probably Lak§nia«a Sena) some- 
Buddhist Bhiksus served as messengers, the country called Antara 
Videha was overrun by the Tirtliikas, Mlecohas and the Turuskas. 

About this time some foolish Yogis, who were followers of the Bud 
didst Yogi Gau-raksa, became pivaite Samnyasis. There remained only 


1 (KAiai Dtm-dati, 33.) 
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a few Buddhists at Natasva. Affcer that time the Rajas of the Sena 
family became vassals of the Tunislca kings. They acted according 
to the commnnds of the Tunislca kings. They respected the Bud- 
dhist religion. Particularly in the time of Buddha Sena, Rahuia 
pnbhadra, Bliilmi ^ribhadra, IJpaya fiibhadra and otliers peiiormed 
Buddhist religious service. They had a limited number of followers 
and devotees. There were at that time the Acdryas Karuna pnbliadra, 
and Miinnidra pribhadra and others who also worked with a few fol- 
lowers. About a hundred years after the time of Pratita Sena,^^ Cagala 
Raja, probably the most powerful king of CatigaS, rose to eminence in 
Bengal. His power was felt all over the country extending from 
Bengal to Delhi. He was devoted to Brahmanism. His “wife, being 
a Buddhist, induced him to repair some of the ruined Yiharas of 
Magadha and to perform religious service at Yajrasana (Bodhi G-aya) 
and Nalanda, and particularly to rebuild the upper storeys of the great 
liine storeyed Gandhola of Bodhi Gaya. He re-established the worship 
of Buddha there by inviting a learned Pandit like pariputra. Prom 
the death of this Raja (Cagala) up to this year (Earth-dragon year 
according to the chi*onology of Tibet) three hundred years have elapsed. 
Afterwards in Otivisa (Orissa) Mukunda Deva (Dharma Raja), who 
favoured Buddhism, became powerful. His power extended up to Maga- 
dha. He too did some service to the cause of Buddhism, Since his 
death up to this time one hundred and seventy-eight years have passed. 

Towards the East, Buddhism spread more and more than before. 
After the downfall of Magadha most of the learned sages went towards 
the land of the Koki. Since that time the Rajas pobhajata, Simha-jati 
and others established many Buddhist religious institutions in their 
dominions. The religion of Buddha having spread there, the Pandit 
Yana Ratna and others visited Tibet from there (Catigao). In later 
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times Raja Bab la Sandara sent a number of Pandits to tlie Siddlia panti 
Gupta, when he was residing in the country of Kiiagendra in Dekhan, 
They returned with a large number of Mantra works to Catigao. 
His four sons, Oandra Vahana, Atita Yahana, Bala Yahana, and 
Sundara hachi, patronized Buddhism. The first reigned in Rakhan 
( Arakan), the second ruled in the land of the Cakmas ( Chittagong Hill 
Tracts), the third became the king of Munad (Burmah), and the fourth 
ruled over Hamgata (the Hill Ti'acts of Assam, Kaeliar and Tripura), 
Babla Sundara, it seems, was the king of Tripura and Catigrama 
(Chittagong).^® 


With respect to the ‘Pandit’s cap’ (Panzva-rtse rin), mentioned 
above (page 25), the following information is available. 

Dr. Waddell in his work on “The Buddhism of Tibet ” has given 
a very interesting description of the Ijamaist hats and cawls, “ The 
majority of the hats, he writes, are of an Indian type, a few only being 
Chinese or Mongolian. The two most typical hats are believed by the 
Lamas to have been brought from India by the Buddhist Saint Padma 
Sambhana, the founder of Lamaism, and his coadjutor, panti Raksita, in 
the eighth century. And both of these hats are essentially of an Indian 
pattern. The red hat, of the great Pandits Fanchen zva dinar is alleged 


■ ... 

{Pagsam Joii-Zan^ 133.) 
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to have been brought from India the foundation of Laniaism, Its 
shape is essentially that of the ordinary cap used in the colder parts of 
India during the winter, with lappets coming over the cap and the nape 
of the neck, which lappets are folded up as an outer brim to the cap in 
the hot part of the day. Such a cap is often worn by Indian ascetics 
when travelling in the winter time. It is quite probable that this kind 
of cap was introduced either by Padma Sambhaua, ^anti Eaksita. or 
Ati^a ( Dipaihkara) into Tibet from Magadha. Fi^om the account of the 
origin of the Pan-zva rise rin (called in Waddell’s list Pdnchen snerin) 
quoted from Pagsam Jon-zan^ it appears that the Buddhist Yogis and 
Pandits used caps either during their residence in the monastery or at 
the time of travel. It is very probable that the cap originated in 
Udyana, the country from -which both Padma Sambhaha and Balapada 
came. The latter or earlier Buddhist Pandits who visited Catigrama 
must have introduced the use of caps among the Buddhist Pandits who 
were called Mahantas. Pilgrims from Ka^mlr and the Punjab still visit 
Sitakunda which has been a holy place both to the Brahmans and 
Buddhists from very early time. In describing Pa7iclien sneriii Dr. 
Waddell observes : — It is only worn with these longtails by the Dalai 
Lama and Panchen Lama, the Gahdan Khrhrinpo-che, and the Tibetan 
Lama King or regent, during the assembly mass and empowering. 
Pan-zva rise rU^^^ that is the Pandits cap with long or pointed top is 
generally made with the top point bent a little like a thorn of a rose, 
symbolical of penetration and piercing. 

The name Pandita Vihara and the story of disputation with the 
Tlrthihas (Brahmanas) goes to show that Chittagong was place of 
learning sixteen centuries ago if not earlier still, 

l-A Pan-zva rise rin means the long pointed cap of the Pandits, Pan or Panchen, 
moans great Pandits, zva cap, rise ^ point ’ (Skt. agra). and nw- ‘ long,* 
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. On the Kag^mn Notm, — By G, A. Geierson, O.I.E., Ph.D., I.C.S* 
[Read December, 1897.] 

A* Gender. 

Ka 9 miri nouns are either masculine or feminine. There is no 
neuter gender in the language. In the case of pronouns, however, there 
i§ a relic of a neuter gender, each pronoun having three forms, one, for 
male living beings, another, for female living beings, and a third for 
things without life, whether their grammatical gender is masculine or 
feminine. 

The sixth part of l 9 vara-kaula's Kapmlragahdamrta deals with 
gender. The following rules are abstracted from it. 

The feminine gender is used for the following purposes (vi. 18.) : — 
(ft.) To denote the female sex, e.gr. 

Masc. Feyyi. 

md^yur% a male kid morjg^r^ a female kid. 

W a male calf w&Ulk% a fenaale calf. 

(A) To denote smallness, e.gf. 

IcatuT^, a large potsherd a small potsherd. 

(d.) To denote artificiality, $,g, 

MS'S, a cough MShh^r, an artificial cough, 

a “hem” 

(e.) To denote similarityi e.gf. 

4^ hoih\ Sb lo&d - a bag, ■ 

;&ft35w% smarting (of a wound); ifche .pain -felt by an 

angry person. 

(/•) To denote special meanings, 
nar^, a sleeve ng,r% an arm* 

hhgLT^, having a scald-head the disease of scald-head. 
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1. Words signifying linmau casties or professions, form their 
feminines by adding WFT hay (vi. 2) [to the oblique form used in the 
case of compound words. Vide post, under that bead]. [The word 
then means ‘ wife of so and so ’ ]. 

■ ■ .Thus:-<- 

W hat% a Brahman 5a]?a5a2/, a wife of a Brahman. 

il[T dar, name of a Brahman caste darahdy^ wife of a I)a7\ 

haul, name of a Brahman haulahdy, wife of a KauL 

caste 

^•TT a goldsmith sd^i^rhd^^ the wife of a 

goldsmith. 

itTT hhar, a blacksmith hhdrahdy, a blacksmith’s 

wife. 

We can only use this for human beings. Thus, kdtarbdy 

'means the wife of a man of the Jcotar caste, and not the wife of a 
pigeon ( hotur), the feminine of which is kot^r^. 

Of. No. 9. 

2. When respect is not intended holay is substituted for 
ifT^ hay in the meaning of wife (vi. 3), Thus 

’t[^PSS^^hatahdlay ; 

So from 

chan, a carpenter chdnaholay, the wife of a carpenter. 

Of. No. 9. 

(3) All words ending in u-matra, change it to ic^mdtra in the 
feminine (vi. 4), thus : — 


pat\ a board 
'e * 

moV, fat 

f"- 

iT’C gar^, hard 
W a horse 
do6*S 8* washerman 


^ pgf', a tablet. 

ispgr mxogt^, 

A ■ ■ ■ 

gr(2r». 

yp gr«r® a mare. 

■?fif dwa}fl, a woman who does wash- 
ing. [Thus sfisr ’Sp? JSn® dwgb^, 

Jana the washerwoman, A 
washerman’s wife would be 


dwgVhdy,‘\ 
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hhar^, the disease of scald-head. 
qui^, as in ^«f Zun^ gur^f 
Zuna the cowherdess. A cow- 
herd’s wife is gur^hay^ 

kat9r^, a small ditto. 
i^JT^ mo^g^r^ a female kid. 
fat^r^ the pain of anger. 
wow^r^, a woman weaver. 
[A weaver’s wife is 
tvoiv^^r^hayJ] 
gag^r^. 


jN'ote also words like — 

^ large potsherd 
moTygur^^ a male kid 
tatur^\ smarting of a wound 
^rrf ^ loowur^, a weaver 


Sfa<7t4r«, a rat 

As in the five last examples, all words of three or more syllables 
omit a penultimate ^ u, when forming the feminine (vi. 8). Cf. No. 4a. 

The word ^ tshop, small, makes its feminine ^ or f 

Uhwatin (Cf. No. 8.) The latter is only used with reference to human 
beings. The former is universally used (vi. 5), thus (or 

tshwH^ (or t^hujatin) hur^,^ a small gii*l. 

So also we have khar^ an ass, feminine hhar^ or 
hharin (see No. 8). 

(4). Words ending in ^ are subject to the following rules 
(vi. 7, 8, 29). 

(a) Wox’ds of three syllables and ovei*, ending in wZ** change wZ* to 
thus : — 

Feminine. 

gatul% clever 

phutul^y a bundle of things 
tied up in a shawl, &c. 
tsakuk^ circular 

^3^ |?aZ«Z<S a raft 

gogtiP^i a big turnip 
a sodomite 


phupj^ a small bundle. 


* " ^ ■ ' ' 

a mat. 

3^3j«T gog^j^^ ail ordinary turnip. 

A 
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srnra uoMulK a low-caste man TOsr watfj'^. 

'i' . 


tatJml% a wooden vessel 


tath^j^, a small ditto. 
' A 


(h) Words ending in the suffix tvol^i form the fcniinine in 


wajen, thus :- 
^ ^cirHvol^f a ho 
The word wdl^^ ‘a ring’ is not formed with this suffix, 
(c) Other words in form their feminines in sr j% thus : — 
;n^ gul^, a kernel ^ small ditto. 


garHml^^ a house-holder ■ gavHvUjen, 


Words in oZ« change o to a, thus : 


irdZ», a small ring 
mdl% a father 
U'^vl^S watchman 


4*1^ tvdj^^ a small ditto. 
A 

mgj^y a mother. 
MrqJ\ 


Irregular is — 

d%d% a large howl a small ditto. 

(5) Words ending in ^ ^ (and also in h, 

m 111 , ar g\ but no examples are given) change ^ to f c, ^ kh 
to W ch, and \g to j (vi. 9), thus ; — 

Feminine. 


hatuh^\ a drake 
l 


hat%^, a duck. 

.«v ? 


Jmgch^. 


holch\ dry 

W d2/%*S a ball of string ff m a small ditto. 

. OS>^' : ■ ■ ■ V f 

The vowel changes are those prescribed in the declension of nouns. 
Igvara-kaula occasionally spells hat%^ hat^c. 

Exceptions are (vi. 10*) 

^ kliWi^, one who speaks through khUlch^^ 
his nose. 


sour 


'‘P? . 

* 
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(6) Words iti n t, H th, ^ d, or ^ n, witli or 'nritliout 
change ^ i to thto^^ Uh ^ to SJ and *r « to 

As usual, u-matra is omitted, in writing, after ^ «, (vi. H.) 

' 4w mad 

^ ■ , 

hotli'^, a load 


4*^ 

*eN 

4sf“ ktoatsh^f a bag. 


wornd^, a second husband a woman who 

. married twice. 


married twice. 
j}«T w^Ui a groYe. 

3ri^ gran, a prostitute. 
clidn, as in 

chan, Zuna tbe carpentress. 
hun, a bitch. 

Vtviv , M, CK*" 

(7) Certain words form their feminines by adding ^:r with various 

r ebajijyes. thus : — , , 

Feminine. 

k&g^r, a small ditto (vi. 3 ^ 2 ,^ 
%s0h^Ti an artificial cougjj 
(vi. 13.) 

^rale% a scale, (vi. M.) 
rndni^fr a small log (vi I 5 j 

a small basket (yI. y 
lat% a BHiall tail, |{|i 
MP lapr, a piece of 'Woo^ 
off the end of a beam. 
vwK a female calf. 

wgi§,nr, a male u**** 

(8) Certain words form their feminines in (ri. 16-27), th^, 

■’ Feminino. , 

an elephant 

• 9 s\^ Icav, a crow havin. 

Wl«r nStg, a snake. ndgin^ 

J, I. 5 


of one woman. 
ifST wan, a forest 

jj'fif gd7i, a brothel -keeper 
WT®! chd7i, a carpenter 


huii% a dog 


other changes, thus :- 

5ap3i kctyg, a brazier 
U^s, a cough 

trdkh, a certain grain weight 
mond*^, a log 
■gjfT phot^, a basket 
tjjg^ laf**, a tail 


wgts.h ^9 a male calf 
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[Ko. 1, 


tvriflh a camel 

<K > ■ 

hhar, an ass 

And so other wrds signifjdng 
43* vy^tlv^, stout 

gUth^^, stupid 
hot^y a Tibetan 

higiy, a master 
zal, water 
ZX gar% a house 


wUtm. 

<K 

5sgfxw Jchariny (see No. 3) or 4^ 
hhuT^. 

animals. 

4^ vygth'^y stout, but vefliin 

(in a bad sense) stout, fat. 

^ 3 ^^ gutJiin. 

hotiny lmtm)y or iK?3'“<T?T 

botabai/y a Tibetan woman. 
bugin, a mistress. 
zaWiy sweat of the feet. 
garin, a good mistress of a 


w doh^y a washerman 


house j distinct from srrT^T'sg’^r 
gwrHodjmy a female house- 
holder (see Ko. 9.) 

dtuahnif a washerman's club, 
but diog¥bdyy a wasber- 

man’s wdfe. 


(9) Certain nouns take an in the feminine (vi. 28.) 
(a) ITames of castes. 


Note that hay (No,* 1) is used as a feminine of respect ; 
hblay (No, 2) is only used of a married woman, when spoken of in con- 
nexion with her husband, and without respect ; while aw is a 
general feminine, without signif jing respect, thus : — 

bat^y a Brahman, . batany a woman of that caste. 

musalmduy a Musalman musalmanany a Aluham- 

> . . . madan woman. 

X(mm Mhagrdkhy a regetahle hdhagrUhan. 

seller, 

woM», a shopkeeper viUHyan, a female shop- 

keeper. 
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So also all nonns witli tlie suffix ?ft^ wol**, (vi. 29) as gi'^en in ITo, 
4(5). Thus: — 

a householder 
See also Fo. 8. 


(10) If the mascTilme word 
(vi. 30), thus (see Secondary Su 

a member of bridegroom 
party. 

pohar^ an invited guest 
ratjg^rf a dyer 
50?^®r, a goldsmith 
dUd^r, a vegetable seller 
iSd^rj a baker 
So also we have — 
son\ a co-father- in- law 
maJidrdz'\ a great king 

rr^ rd^^, a king 


1 in T then the suffix is 
No. 89.) 

Feminine. 

sdlHen, 

pdharen, 

son^rm. 

dUd^ren. 

had^rSn. 

sdheTi. 

mahdren, the wife of a 
great king, a bride. 
rdjyaren, a queen. 


(11) Finally we have’SEff^^ dh in the following (vi. 31) : — 

tf pandith,- a pandit 4*1^1^ pgndHdn. 

gitjur^^ a forester gujargn, 

(12) Irregularis (vi. 18) — 

mdhli^ an axe mah^M, a small axe. 

B. Number. 

Ka^miri, has two numbers, a Singular and a Plural. There is no 
Dual number. The method of forming the plural will appear from the 
Declensional Paradigms. 

■O." 'Case,' ' 

Kacmiri nouns have, besides the Nominative, two inflected cases the 
Accusative, and the Agent. Other so-called cases are formed by the 
addition of postpositions to one of these two. The following are the 
cases given by I^vara-kaula. 
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Formed froii^ the Accusative :— 

Genitive, 

Locative 1, 

Dative J, 

Concomitant. 

Formed from the Agent 
Instrumental, 

Locative 2, 

Dative 2, 

Ablative. 

There is no Vocative, but, in case of address, a noiin assumes a 
variety of forms which will be dealt with later on. 

There are thus, excluding the FTominative, ten cases. 

I now proceed to deal with each case separately. 

Accusative. 

The Accusative has two forms, a longer and a shorter. The shorter 
is always the same as the nominative (ii. i. 30.) 

In the masculine singular, the longer form always ends in i?. In 
the feminine it ends in a, e, iVor w-mcSird (36-40). When the longer form 
of the accusative singular ends in that 'i is always fully pronounced. 

Thus mdZf, not 'nialK In the plural it always ends in n 

(12,38). 

Genitive. 

The Genitive is formed by various affixes, added to the long form 
of the accusative. 

In the case of mascnline nouns, the /? of the accusative singular is 
dropped before the termination, and the final vowel so left is pronounced 
short, as a mdtrd vowel. Thus from ^ day, God : acc. sg. dayas ; 

gen. sing. 4^ dai/« : acc. p dayan; gen. plur. 

day an limd^. 

So from w gur^, a horse: acc. sg. guris; gen. sg., 4^ 

guT^ sgnd^: acc. pi. gnryan ; gen. pi. 4^ gnryan hand^^. 

The word with its genitive affix is treated as an adjective agreeing 
with the object possessed in gender and number. 

Tbus 4'^ mal' s^nd" necyuv, the son of the father. 

»df« mal^ sg^id' tieciv^ the sous of the father. 
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maU sanz^ Mr'^y the daughter of the father. 

mal* sanz^ Jcdr^^ the daughters of the father. 
Moreover this genitive may even be treated as an independent base, 
and be regularly declined, with case affixes added to it. 

Tims from iftw mdP\ a father, the genitive masculine is wlfw 4®^ 

X. ** . 

mdl* sandhi which may be declined like a masculine noun in ii^mdtra^ 
with a dative sandi ^uishy, which can be used in- 

stead of the simple dative ifT% mdli puMhy. Indeed the dative 
formed from the genitive is in the case of this word the usual one, and 
the simple dative is scarcely used (ii. i. 61, 62, 63, 64). 

The following are the affixes used to foim the genitive : — 

A. Masculine nouns with life which are not proper names take 

(а) in the singular, sand", JE.g., ^ gv? day‘‘ sg,nd’‘, of God 

(46). ^ 

(б) in the plural, hand", E.g., dayaii hgnd>‘, of 

Gods (42). ' 

B. All feminine nouns without exception take 4®^ h.and^\ both in 

I 

the singular, and in the plural. E,g.^ henelignd^^ of the sister ; 

lenan hand^, of the sisters ; 4^ potU hgnd^, of the 

book * wi^ir 4®^ potliyan lignd^\ of the books (42). 

0. Masculine nouns without life take. 

(а) In the singular (48) before which a is elided (i. 4), 

and i becomes y (i. 10), While when it follows u-mdtrd^ 
the « of is elided (i. 5). E.g.^ dyahuh^^, of a 

forehead; hdyuk^y ol ^ tree ; dgn^k^^, of a 

pomegx’anate. 

(б) In the plural, the termination is liand^, as above ; c.^., 

4®^ dyalcan Ii md**, of foreheads . 

IxCEPTiON.—The words gold, and rop, silver, take the 

termination 4®^ smid^ in the singular, when the genitive is used in the 
'4 * I 

sense of ‘ composed of.’ E,g., ^ sgnd» chath^r, an umbrella 

of gold, a golden umbrella. WW ^dnuh^ chath^r, would mean an 

umbrella belonging to gold,— a possessive genitive in fact (ii. i. 47). 
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— When a genitive in ^ is treated as a declension^^ 
base, tlie ^ u becomes ^ a in the oblique cases (64). Thus ])aP\ a 
woollen cloth. Gen. sg. : Dative, xfy ^Wpapi puMhj or 

(spelled 

D. Masculine nouns which are proper names form their genitive 
singular in which is treated exactly like uk^^, (50)* U.g,, 

Baclhdhrsnun'^ of Eadhakysna : ^T^TIS^fw OT RadhakHsnani 

vj u * * * * ^ • * 

for Eadhakr^na. 

The plural is formed regularly with e.g. TTW Barnaul 

of (many) Eamas. 

It will thus be seen that the suffix of the genitive of all plural 
nouns, and of all feminine nouns is hanchK 

When the thing possessed is feminine singular, or masculine or 
feminine plural, the following changes in the genitive affixes occur;— 


THING- POSSESSED IIST THE 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masculme. 

Feminine. 

]\Ia$cuUn6. 

F €7ami7ie. 

' ■ 1 1 
^5^ sa7id^^ 

hancP 

. ■\S . * 

un'^ 

(46,44) 

ha7iz^ (44) 

^ (49) 

(46,43) 

Jiand'i^LS) 

¥ (48) ! 

fff ¥ (50) 

sffiwr® (46, 45) 

■^isr hanz'^ (45) 

-g c“i (49) 

^ iie ( 5] ) 


Examples in order as : — 

flitw ^ mal* s^nd'^ necynv, the son of the father. 

w{t% maV the daughter of tlie father. 

1 So written by I^rara-kanla. as would bo more correct, but, c being a 
palatal letter, there is praotjcahy no difference in tho pronunciation. 
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m&l' sand^ neciv'j the sons of the father. 
mdl^ smiz^ lidre, tlie daugliters of tbe father, 
mdlyan hmid^ gur^\ the horse of the fathers. 

^ VJ 

?n^5r mdlyan hanz^ gur^^ the mare of the fathers. 

1 ■ 

Qjiolyg^^^ Jiand} gti7'\ the horses of the fathers, 

^ mdlya^i lianz^ gure, the maizes of the fathers. 

^ latjg, a bough of a tree, 

hulid^ Ignd^y a twig of a tree. 

^3T kuUh* lagg, the boughs of the tree. 
huUc^ Ignje, the twigs of the tree. 

Bdmwi^* iiechym^ Rama’s son. 

Rmign kur^, Rama’s daughter. 

^T^Srfsr Bmngyi* necivi, Rama’s sons. 

KT^fTfT ^1'=^ Bdmane kd7% Rama’s daughters, 

Locative^l. 

There are two forms of the Locative. The first I shall call Loc. 1. 
It has the meaning indicated bj its postpositions. 

This Locative is formed bj adding the postpositions andar 

(ii. i. 52), in ; ma^iz (52), in ; fydtdi (52), upon ; kydth (53), 
in ; to the longer form of the Accusative. In Poetry, ^ ves^ is also 
used in the sense of ‘upon’ (52). Thus ^ mul, a root; Acc. sg. 
"^^mulas ; Loc. sg. mulas andar ; ^f^^mulasmanz^in a 

root; ^ mulas pydtji^ on a root; Acc. pi. mwZa?i; 

^5^ mula7i a7idar^ iu roots. 

The postposition kydth can only be used with words which 
meau a receptacle. Thus we can say thdias hydt\ in a 

dish ; or even ^rif^ navi kydth, in a boat ; but we cannot say 

garas kydth, in a house or ^g;;^ wr mulas JcydtJi, in a root, because 
a house, or a root, are not used as receptacles for putting things into. 
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[No. 1, 


^ hjcith can also Ibe used with any word sigiiifjing a means of 
conveyance, and it mnsfc then sometimes be translated by ' on/ Thus 
wm guns kyMh, or ^ giiris pyafh, on horseback, 

Loc. 2 will be dealt with subsequently. 

Dative, 1. 

There are two forms of the Dative, one formed by adding post- 
positions to the Accusative, the other by adding postpositions to the 
Instrumental. The first I shall call Dat. 1, the second, Dat. 2. The 
Dat. 2, will be subsequently dealt with, 

Dat. 1 is formed by adding the postposition f%ff kyut% for, to the 

longer form of the Accusative (ii. i. 54, 65). The compound thus formed, 
agrees in number and gender with the thing given, the word ' given ^ 
being taken in its widest sense to agree with the original meaning of 
the name of the case. The following are the forms which fwfl hjut^ 
takes : — 

Sing. Masc. hit^ (hyuf^) 

Fern, 

PL Masc. Mt* 

Fern, 

Thus ^Tf%^ 'taglis kyiii^ g/ntin 2 -^on", he brought 

water (masc. sg.) for the father. 

mails Jcifis^ gfi^n gav, he brought a cow 

(fern, sg.) for the father. 

f%f?r gwis kit* gnin rav% he brought blankets (masc. 

pi.) for the horse. 

xfluRr g^ras kih^ anyan folM, he brought books 
(fern. pL) for the teacher. 

Concomitant, 

This case is used in the sense of ‘ with; or ' accompanying/ 
It is formed by -adding the postpositions XKfifW sMtin or suty 
to the longer form of the Accusative (ii. i, 60). Thus ^ir 
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malts sntin clr, lie came with his father; hayis suty mijub\ 

he met with his brother ; ^f?r*T mdlyan satiny with the fathers. 

In this case it is always implied that the person who is accompanied 
is the principal and he who accompanies, is tlie appendage (iv. 185). 

Tims * he came with his father* means here that he came in a 
snbordinate character (iv. 185). 

If it is wished to i*everse the superiority of the parties we must 
use the word sdti. Thus malts sUn ar, he came 

with his father, means ‘he brought his father along with him.* If 
sutin had been used, it would have meant that the father brought 
the son along with him (iv. 185). 

Agent, 

The case of the Agent is formed in the Singular as follows 

(1) In the case of Masc. nouns ending in consonants by adding 

an / thus day, God ; Ag. sg. day an. In the 
older forms of 'the language the suffix was ‘?[;t:e.g., 
igifij- by God it was said, God said. The 

modern phrase would be <5^ day an (ii. i. 68). 

(2) In the case of Masculine nouns (except pronouns) ending in 

o, the same suffixes appear. Thus from ^ dyalc^y a 
forehead; Ag. sg. w^^^dyakany or (old) (58). 
Pronouns take i-mdtrd in the masc. sg., e,g.^ ?ifw tamiy by 
Mm, (58). 

(3) In the case of Masculine nouns ending in u-mdtrd, i-mdtra 

is substituted for u-mdtrd. Thus, kgY\ a bracelet; 
Ag. sg, (56). 

(4) In the case of Masculine nouns ending in u^mdtray by adding 

if n ; e.g., from dgn^^ a pomegranate ; Ag. sg. 

dgn^n, [I^vara-kaula gives no rule for forming the agent 
' of these nouns, but tlie abore is the correct form.] 

(5) In the case of Feminine nouns endiug in a, by substituting 

i (which is fully pronounced, and not i^mdtrd) for a : e.g., 
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from hSne (spellM a' sister .; Ag. ' sg. , #^ 

heni (56) . 

(6) In the case of Feminine noans ending in i-matnl or u-mikaf 

a fully pronounced i is substituted for the or 

H-matra : e.g,, from pu0, a book ; Ag. sg. xftf^ ;pdthi. 

So from ^ huT\ a girl ; Ag. sg, hori (56). 

(7) In the case of Feminine nouns ending in consonants, by adding 

a fully pronounced i ; e.g., froniiTi'^ war a garland, iTT% 
wdZi (56). The irregular nouns, however, which end in 
tj th^ d, n, A, and Z, add u-matrU : e.g,, from 
night ; Ag. sg. [This last rule is not expressly 

stated by I^vara-kaula, but may be inferred from sutra 7, 
read with sutra 17.] 

The Agent plural is formed by adding aw (56). Before this, a is 
elided, and i-matra- and u-matm become y. After u-matr(% (except in 
the case of Feminine nouns in u-mMra, in which y is substituted) aw 
becomes v (20). Examples are : — 


From Ag. PIm*al 


duy^ God 

^ dayau 

^aK dyak^j the forehead 

dyahau 

fear"? ^ bracelet 

Icaryau 

dan'®, a pomegranate 

■ .x<N * ■■ 

A' * 

(hyan*^)f a sister 

henau 

puth\ a book 

pothyau 

^ hur^y a girl 

horya^^ 

maly a garland 

malau 

rati night 

xl'W ratify 


When postpositions are added to the agent of masculine nouns 
ending in consonants or a, the n of the Agent singular is dropped. 
Thus, from mul^ Ag* sg. mulan\ Iiistr. ^ mul^ sutin, 

lidt (4)i [The sathe ^le applies to masculines 

in w-twaZfft, ikbugli hot statedlby l^vara-kaula.] 
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Imtrmiental. 

The InsfcramenM is formed by adding 5^^ or 5®;?^ s?*y to 

the Agent, the final n of Masculine nouns in consonants, a, or u-matrSi 

being elided, (ii i. 4, 59.). Thus — 

a root; Ag. sg. mulan; Instr. sg. ^ 

s^lin, by means of a root; Ag. pi. mulau; Instr. pi. 

mfdaii s^fin. 

Whoa 5®fwsr sisim follows i-matra, the i is fully pronounced (6). 

Thus /wr", a bracelet ; Ag. sg. ; Instr. eg. lift 

Icari sUtui, 

This case can also be formed by adding the same postposition to 
the agent case of the masculine genitive treated as an independent base, 

as explained above (61). Thus a forehead ; masc. gen. sg. 

4yakuk'‘,- Agent of ditto, ; Instr. lli 
sUtin' or ‘lli'pB' ’Kfll dyakaki spin. 

So from 51 gttr”, a horse. Ag. sg. guri ; Gen. Sg. nft 
gur' sgnd^ ; Instr. arft gun spin, or aft S“»'’ sa»d» 

s^tin. 

Locative 2^ 

The liocative 2 has the meaning of in,’ and is formed 
by adding the postposition a'?Klr® to the Agent, (n being dropped in 
the case of masculines in consonants, and a, and U’matra.) Thus, from 
WK a house ; Ag. sg. ; Loc. 2, sg. 3TK ^ar® andr^, 

from in the house; ag. pi. garau y Jjoc* 2, pi. garau andr®, 

(ii. L 57). 

Examples of the use of this case are JTC gar^ 'andr^ an 

bring out from the house, lit. bring from in the house. 

3^; ^3^ ?iTfir gcir'^ a7idar°’ chiih jan among the peopile 
ill (lit. from in) the house, (only) so and so is good. 

Wfii garau Muir^ clmhjm Ugun^ the only good 

thing in the houses is the court-jardv 
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[No. 1, 


Tliis form can only be nsed in the meaning called in Skr. nirdMranS, 
i.e., in words meaning arifir a species (including all plurals) ; wnt 
gum, a quality ; fw kriya, an act ; samjnfi, an nppellation ; and 
means that one of several is taken. 

TSfTtRtr JTOsr fjRJTJTT =g'3r!?T m I 

fsTtikniftfir ^55 11 

Examples: — 

Species. A Bralitnana is the best amongst men. 

Quality. Amongst cows a black one giyes most milk. 

Action. Amongst men wlio go, be wlio runs is the swiftest. 

Appellation. Amongst the pupils Maitra is the cleverest. See 
Siddbanta Kaumndi (Bibb Ind. Ed.) I, Bll. In all the above 
“ amongst means “ from among.^V 

It is evident that the form can hardly ever be used except in the 
plural. In the paradigms, singular forms are given for the sake of 
completeness, but it is doubtful if they can be used in that numbei\ 

Daiim 2. 

According to I^vara-kaula, this form is only used to a moderate 
extent (sam^nya) (ii. i. 63). It is in fact rarely used. It has the same 

meaning as the Dat. 1. It is formed by adding imtslnj to the Agent, or 
(as has been explained under the head of the Instrunieutal) to the Agent 
case of the Grenitive. Before gW as in the case of 

BUtin^ i‘mdtra is fully pronounced. Thus, — piitshy^ ov 

5 ^ putr^ sandi 

Ablative, 

The Ablative is formed from the Agent by adding the postpositions 
WS fyafh^, literally from on, hence, from near ; Tmi from near ; 

andr^, from among, from in (ii. i. 65). 

Thus, gdm^ pyafh^, from the village ; 3 Tt^ gamau 

pyafJi* from the villages; sarpau nig% from the serpents; 

njx: gar^' andr^ drav^ he came out from the house ; 

navi andr^ drav^ he came out from the boat, (65). 
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[Masculino living beings can also add tbes© postpositions, in the 
singular only, to tlie longer form of the Accusatire. Thus 

•C>v ' 

Uuras 7iiqP', from the thief ; guns from the horse.] 

The ablative of comparison is fox*med with the postpositions 
TfcT or hlibtan^ nig^ or nigm^ which are added 

-either to the agent direct, or to the Agent case of the Genitive treated 
as a base. In the case of some words, e,g,, 3 ^^ a teacher, only the 
latter idiom is used. 

B.g., m sandi hlibi<^ clmli gahd^, he is more 

clever than the teacher. We cannot say tpr gor^ Jclwt^, 

(or han^ handi (ov kun**) khot^ chtth tralmr'^^ he is 

harder than a stone ; ^sr rbp^ 7i{g^ clmh son jan^ gold 

is better than silver (ii. i. 62). 

B. Declension. 

Ka 9 m!ri nouns have four declensions. 

The first declension consists of masculine nouns ending in a con- 
sonant, in % a, or in ^ u-matrd. The base in this declension ends in a. 
The second declension consists of masculine nouns ending in ^ 
u-7ndtra* The base in this declension ends in i 

The third declension consists of feminine nouns ending in ^ 
i-mdtm, ej u-naM, ov n. The last is only another way of writing 
n'^. It may be considered as the feminine form of the 2nd declen- 

: r . ... . . ■ ■ 

sion. The base in this declension also ends in and this declension 
is closely connected with the second, as feminine and masculine. 

The fourth declension consists of feminine nouns ending in a con- 
sonant or in a. Certain feminine nouns of this declension ending 

in a consonant, are iiTegular, and form a class by themselves. 

There are thus two masculine^ and two feminine declensions. 
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First Declension. 

Mascaline nouns ending in a consonant, in sj o, or in w u-mdM. 
(a). Noun ending in a consonant. 
tsUr, a thief. 


PLURiL, 

tsiar (3). 


SlNGOUR. 

Nom. m- tsur (ii- i. 3). 

*lV\x. “ , 

Acc. tsuras (36, 38). 

tisur (39). 

sani^ 

(41,42, 45). 

ismrm 

fer tsuras kyiU^ 

*c\. '' sj *' 

(54, 65). 

Uwdsmtin 

*<.x ' ,■■■■* 

. (60). 

Agent. '^^5T tsuran (58). 

■ <fv ■■■■>* , 

U.ur^ (58) (obso- 
lete). 

Iiistr. ^ tsur^ sutin 

"(6,59).^ 

tsur^ 

•©S, '' 

sg,nM si^in (61). 

Loc. 2. (^K Jsw® a»dr®) 

’ (4 67). 

Pat. 2. jpw|g% 

(63). , 

^ feswr® 

sandijput^hy (.63). 
Abl, y(X mp® 

■"'(65). 

[or ^ iswas 

Os, " 


tsTiran (13, 38). 

*Os 

Mwr (39). 

hatid^ (42), 

;ywra?j pydih (52), 
&c. 

Uuran hjnt^ (54, 55). 
5^fcT5T tsura7i m(in (00). 

'51’^ tsurau (66). 

•Os.' ■ “** 

^ «f«*r taurait sutin (59). 

tsuran JuinM 

.‘Os " , 

suim (61). 

tqr-^ ^s?f tsurau andr°- (57). 

*<K 

^ S?, tiUrm piti£hy ,(63). 

■ 5 ^__ jy^tiran handi 

pit&h (63). 

. fsrst i^iurati nig^ (65). 


Gen. 

Loc. 1. 
Dat. 1. 

Goiicom. 
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Similarly are declined dmj^ God ; mn hdv^ a crow ; mn sd7i, 
gold ; Itr roj}, silver ; putr, a son ; a leaf ; tdmul, 

Imsked rice ; ^TT har^ name of a month, isadha ; 1:^ nior^g^ name 
of a grain, phaseolus ^niingi ; mag, name of a month, Maglia ; 

doll, a day ; WPT ndg, a spring ; ^ hat [nom. sg. and pi ^ 
Mth ( 66 )], a ram ; rat [nom. sg. and pi. rath, ( 66 )], blood ; 
pos, a flower ; tvcil, hair ; W galy the cheek ; 3^^ gor, a preceptor, 
a Brahman. 

Numerals take t instead of a in the Agent and connected cases# e.g., 
sati sUtm, by sevens (ii. i. 6 ). 

If a noun ends in ur [or W ww], the u is changed to a in all 
cases except the nominative singular, e.g., ^15^ loUdur, a monkey ; nom. 
pi ; instr. wadarau S‘^t{n {S 2 ) . [So infinitives 

like hanin ; aoc. hanmas']. 

If in the case of masculine nouns of the first declension the final 
consonant is preceded by the vowel w, that « becomes 0, in all cases of the 
plural except the nominative, but remains unchanged in the singular 
and in the nominative plural The following masculine woMs ending 
in consonants do not, however, change this H (35 )i 

mul, a .root. UdH, eagerly desirous. 

wm clml, a cascade. mnx lubH, eagerly desirous* 

dm, a stout club, w&f (noni* sg. w wSfh, 66), a 

camel 

^ hut (nom. sg, huth, 66), ^ swr, ashes, 

a ghost, 

^ rud, rain. Ms, an uproar. 

a thief], and others. 

luh (nom. sg. ^ luhlh 66), people# 

Thus from mill, acc. pi mulan^ not mdlan. 
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[No.:i, 


If a masculine noun ends in ^ Jc, eh, ar or t|; j), 

this final consonant is aspirated in the nom. sg. and pL (66) ; thus 


trak, a certain grain measure. 

Nom. sg, find pL 

triilch,. ' 

kdts, glass, a disease of the chest. 

kdMh. 

kat, a ram. 

hath, . • 

rat^ blood. 


hat, a hundred. 

hiilK 

WIT ^djp, sunshine. 

WT'qff 


The aspiration is very faintly heard, being a final letter, but it 
affects the preceding vowel. The aspiration does not occur in tlie 

other cases; e.g,, ^ trak^ sUtin (instr.) ; 

sutin; W kai°' puMhy (dat. 2) ; tdpas 2'>y(^h (loc. )• 

This aspiration does not occur if a final ^ f or forms part 

of a compound consonant (even when a short ® is intxx)duced between 
them to aid pronunciation) (68) ; thns: — 

a tailor (Elmalie, suts) ; nom. sg, and pi, not W 


WSS mast, hair; nom. sg. and pL mast, not masth. 

The word hydJch, another (2, 

3, 24), becomes hiy in all 

cases except tbe nom. sg., and is partially declined like a noun ending 

in u-mdtrd (2nd declension) ; thns — 


SiNGULAE. 

Floral. 

Nom. hydkh 

hiy» 

Aco, hiyis. 

hiyan. 

Ag. ftf?r h{y\ 

hiyau. 


The Fern. Ag. is ftft* hiyi. In other forms it is the same as the 
Masc. This is really a compound word : made np of f% bi, other, and 
ahhi one. The oblique forms are made up of the base U, 
together with the emphatic particle n y, which accounts for the 
apparent irregularities* fir hi is of the 2nd declension. 
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Noun eBditier in ^ a. 


dyaTc^ 

SlNGOLAR. 


Noun 

^efif dyak® (ii. i. 1). 

Acc. 

dyakas (38). 
dyak’^ (39). 

Gen. 

'STfW dyakxik'^ (41, 48). 

Loc. 1. 

'?f^€ ci? dyakas pyath, 

&o., (52, 53). 

Oat. 1. 

t%fl dyakas kijuf^ 
(54, 55). 

Concom. 

'q^’9 ^f^^^dyakas sutin 
(60). 

Agent. 

dyakan (i. 5a) 
or '«i|% (obsolete) 

(58; i.4). 

Insk. 

5!Rf4;RT«r dtjak^ spin 
(6,59). 

dyakaki 
■ suHn (61).'" 

Loc. 2. 

dyak^ andr^ 
,(4,57). 

Dat. 2. 

(hjeth^ pntshy 

(63). 

dyakaki 
putisliy (67), 

Abl, 

^ p?j-gfr dyak^ ni(f 

r65). 


Similarly arc declined gar^j 
rice ; W hat^^ boiled rico. 


forehead. 

PLUKAli. 

( 1 ). 

Ij^sTc^yakan (38). 

4yah<‘ (39). 

'4®^ dyakan hand^ (42). 
lEfff dyakan pyath, &e. (52, 
53). 

flsff dyakan Tcyul'^ (54, 55). 
rfyate s#i» (60). 

dyakau (56 ; i. 4). 

=5}^ dyahaw sutin (59). 

dyakan Jiandi 

sutin ( 61 ). 

^5^ dyalmi andr^ (S’?)* 

13^^ flyaJeau putsi^y (63). 

dyakan liandi 

pntshy (63). 

dyakan (65). 

house ; dth% a hand ; ddne^ 


[No. 1, 
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(c). Noun ending in ^ u^matrcl, 

?r|«r a pomegranate, 

v<\ * 


Nom. 

zk dan® (ii- i- 2). 

A 


Acc, 

sks dan®s (38). 



ddn"^ (39). 

A * 


Gen. 

ddn^h'^ (41, 

48). 

Loc. 1. 

^■hrr^^ TZjiar ddn'^s pjdfh^ 
A** 


&c. (52, 53). 


Bat. 1. 

^srw fWH darfis 

IcyiiP^ 


(54, 55). 


Concom. ddn'^s 

‘ spin 


(60). 

Agent. dan^n. 

Instr. duw® spin 

■$\ 

(69). 

dan^hi 

A 

spin (61). 

Loc. 2. ^ir dan^ andr^ 

A 

(67). 

Bat. 2. putshy 

(63). 

ddn^ki 

^uMhy (63). 

AM. 

\®\ 

(65). 


5tt!T dan® (2). 

^ A 

^sTsr dan®n (31, 13, 33). 

^jsr ddn^ (39). 

A ’ 

danhi Jiand^^ ( 42 ). 
dan^n pydfJh (52, 

53). 

dSn^nhjut”’ (54,56) 

^fffsr dan^n s^iin ( 60 ). 

dan®v (20, 31, 56). 

dan'^v sftin (59). 

vV ^ 

^sTsr dduhi liandi 

spin (61). 

"^PS; dan^v andr'* (57). 

gw ddn^v putshy (63). 

^ST gw (tett«n liandi 

;piitshy (63). 

?dw5? dm«v mf“ (65). 


Ifvara-kaula gives no rule for forming the agent singular of these 
nouns, but ekr*( daifin is the correct form. 

The following words are optionally declined as if ending in conso- 
nants, m gg^nz*, a leather-worker; arfe y5s« a grass-seller ; J»jw h&U^, 
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people of a house ; hdnz'^, a boatman. Thus, acc. plur. ailfil ganz^n 
ov'^^^ganzan(l6). 

It must be remembered that u-matra at the end of a word is not 
pronounced. Before a consonant (as in dan'^v) it is pronounced like 
a short German iL It is, also, slightly pronounced in the Instr. 
lioc. 2, Dat. 2, and Abl. Sing. Before u-Yaatra^ a preceding a or d must 

be modified to a or respectively (70) ; e.g,^ as in 

Second Declension. 

Masculine hTouns in ^ u-mdtrd. 


Nom. 

kq-r^i (ii. t 8). 

Acc. 

^tX^^karis (30, 38). 

Gen. 

/far” (39). 

JcarytiJc^ (41, 48). 

Loo. 1. 

Jcaris pydtJi, 

Dat. 1. 

&c. (52, 53). 

Jcaris Jcynt'^ 

Concom. 

(54, 55). 

Jcaris s^tin 

Agent. 

(60). ^ 

kar^ (6, 56). 

Instr. 

hari spin 

Loo. 2. 

(59). ' 

^fis karehi spin 

(61). ' 

®Kf^ hari andr^ 

Dat. 2. 

(57). 

51^^ kari puisky 

AM. 

, (63)' 

karSki puisky 

(63)." 

sdx fsr»[ kari nig'* 


(65). 


bracelet. 

k%ri (30). 

^^sT^karyan (12, 30, 38). 
aRfc kar^ (39). 
ijfifif Jcaryan (42). 

Jcaryan pydthy &c. 
(52, 53). 

Jcaryan hyiit^ (54, 55). 
Jcaryan sutin (60). 

karyau (66, 80 ; 1. 10). 

Jcaryan sutin (59). 

Jcaryan handi 

8§tin (61). 

Jcaryan andr^ (57). 

SW Jcaryan putshy (63). 

^ir Jcaryan handi 

putshy (63). 

Jcaryan nig^. 


[also jPoQ" gnris nig^ (in the case of masculine nouns 
with life).] 
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[No. I, 


Similarly are declined 3r\ gur^S a horse; yi%gup^j a cow-lierd; 

^ ©s"'' 

guh\ Mi kernel, especially of the singara ; hd^, a tree. 

The final u becomes i (or y) throiighont, except in the Nommative 
iSingular, (*^0). 

If the penultimate of a masculine nonn contains the tow el 
that u becomes d in all cases of the Plural except the nominatiYe. It 
does not change in the singular, or in the nominatiYe plural, (34). 

Thus gur^^ a cowherd ; acc. sg. guris ; nom. pi. ^ 
but acc, ph ?ft4*T goryan. 

The following words in u-mUtra are exceptions, and do not change, 
the w (35), 

the nightingale. 

^ huV^^ a tree-trunk, 
an apple. 

'©s'4 

a woman’s eatitvg ph^^ 
a fi.ower-bed. 

having a deformed nose. 

.Os' . ' ■ 

Thus from w^^hastur'^^ acc. pi. hasturyan. 

If a masculine noun ends in u-mdtra, and has d in the penulti- 
mate, this 0 becomes d in all cases of the singular except the nomina- 
tiYe, and throughout the plural* Moreover, this d is modified tog before 
i-mdtrdf and in the accusatiYe singular (69, 70). Thus, ivdV\ an 
earring; acc. sg. wglis; gen. walyuh^ (from ifrw 

mo/^, a father, sgnd^^) ; ag. sg. tmV' ^ instr. sg. 

w;dZ'i sTdin (here the i is not i-mdtrd, but is fully pronounced) ; 
nom, pi. pi. wdlyau; ag. pi. tvdlyau. Simi- 
larly are declined ifM md¥^ a father, and a brother ; also 

masculine possessive pronouns, such as i^ft^ mydn^, mine ; cydn'^ 

hine ; ^ sm^ our. 
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Thus nom* sg, ; acc. Bg^ myanis ; gen. sg. siit^ 

myan' sand”' ; ag. sg. Wf}|sr my^i' ; nom. pi. ssjlf^ myan' ; aeo. pi. 

RfTSJjTT ; ag. pi. Instr. sg. 3?rrf^ mydni 

sutin, or JEfifsT ^f?r*r myan^ sandi sutin. So also the otiiers (ii. iii, 
llandil;.) 

Moreover, wlienever, in this declension, the letter a or ti is followed 
by i-mdh% or u*matrd, the a or a become a or a respectively, (ii. i. 70) ; 
thus, — 

Base tpar a woollen cloth ; nom. sg. ag, sg. 4|2: jpat^; 

nom. pL pat*; but, acc. sg. icTfe^patzs (not pat w, as in the 

case of ; Instr. sg. ^ff(7rpafz sutin (fully pronounced i) ; 

acc. pi. ag.pl. ^afyau. So also 4^ /la?*^, the neck ; 

rT^ the body; 4^ sand^\ suffiix of genitive (acc. sg. ^f^^sandis ; 
ag. sg. saiuP ; instr. sg. sa7zdi sUtin ; nom. pi. 4f^ 

sg>ndy ; acc. ph smidyan; ag. pi. sandyau) : similarly 

patyuh'^ of a woollen cloth; acc. sg. patehis; ag. sg. 

patyaU; instr. sg. patm sntin; mom. pL ^4f^patija¥; 

acc. pi. patehjan ; ag. pi. patekyau. 

ISTouns in w-mrltm, of three or more syllables, if they have %i, in the 
penultimate, omit the before i-watra, and change it to a in all other 
cases except the nominative singular (73, 7o) ; thus :■— 

aataK clever ; acc. sg, ag. sg. 

(pronounoed gctt^V) ; instr. sg. gataM sutin; gen. sg. 

^ga0sgnd”; nom, pi. 3rT5c|% gatV ; acc. pL inz^sr ; 

ag. pi. gafalyau. 

This does not occur in the case of dissyllables ; e.g., from 

huP, a tree ; acc. sg. f itulis, and not kalis. 

£(j^ 2 Q-\yiDg words in n^m.O/tTdf with ^ in the pennltimate^ change 
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the penultimate a to a in all cases except the nominative, and are then 
declined like nouns of the first declension ending in consonants (74.) 

Ttoishul^ a porter. 

•O 

tsotul^, a sodomite. 
tsakid^, cii’cnlar. 
gdguP\ globular. 
wakd^, a low-caste man. 
hatuh'^^ a drake. 

3iye[ gagur^f a rat. 

mdngiiT^y a kid. 

IffPC hohuT\ a cock (iv. 1). 

Jcotur^^, a pigeon (iv. 1). 

So also words in ^ signifying professions, &c. (iv, 6, 99 and ff.), 

e.g.^ somiT^, a goldsmith., manure a shell worker. 

See secondary suffixes STo. 39. 

Thus,-— 

Nom. sg. ho^lmP ; acc. sg. Jcdtihalas ; gen. sg. 

’koU’l^al^ sand ^ ; ag. sg. ho Altaian ; instr. sg. ^f?r*r 

Jcotslial^ sutin ; nom. pi. ho^hal; acc. pL hot^halan ; ag. pL 

hdts}iado.u. 

If a word ending in to-matm has yu or i in the penultimate of the 
nom. sg., it has i in the penultimate in all the other cases (ii. i. 76), 
[These words are spelt indifferently with yu or ^ in the nominative, but 

are always pronounced as if yu was written. Thus maJianytiv'^, 

or mahani'o'^^ a man, both pronounced malmnyuv ; mjuth^^ or 

old, but both pronounced zyutK On the other hand, in other 
cases, except the nominative, we have only i, pronounced as : thus ; 
^ zyutTi^j old; acc. sg. f^z^^zithis^ ag. sg. f^fir zit¥ nom. pi. 

sitTi' ; acc. pi. ssithym ; ag. pi. zithjm. 
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Similarly, wlien the penultimate is yu^ it becomes % befoi’e 
or is, and g in otlier cases, except the nora. sg. (77, 78) ; thus, — 

hToin. sg. a wall ; acc. sg. Minis ; gen. sg. 

M^nyiik^ ; ag, sg. ; insfcr. sg. tMeni sutin (not v 

onMra ) ; nom. pi. ; acc. pi. *#55p^ tsenyan ; ag. pL U^nymt, 

[The word bine, however, has i throughout. Thus, gen. 

sg. nilyuk^ ; instr. sg. ^ffr*r nzZ^ suthi; acc. pi. 

nilyan ; ag. pi, ntlyau. 

So also in yyut'^j how much ; tyilt'^^ so much ; yuf^^ this 
much ; change the ^ yu to i throughout (ii. iii. 27). Thus, ^f?r ylt^^ 
how many (nom, pL) ; ^“f?r UP ; ^|?r tP, pr. yiP.2 

The ^ if in fW Jcut^, how many ? (ii. iii. 25, 26) becomes ^ ia 
all cases except the nominative singular. In the ohl. cases of the 
plural, it may optionally become ai. Thus — 


Singular* 

Plural. 

Nom. hut'^. 

huP. 

Acc, 

^rSfir hutyan or kaityan* 

Ag. ^<r hut\ 

kutymi or kaityan. 

Its fern, is 

The word hWi, or 

kahy a certain person, is declined as a 


feminine ending in a consonant (ii. iii. 29). 


G. A. G*rierson— Ofi iTa^ [SToM, 

Thikb Dbclensioi!^. 

Feminine nouns ending in or 

puth\ a book. 

(a). Fonns ending in ^ i-matra. 


Nom. 

5fai puth^ (ii- i- S)- 

Acc. 

Wfsn pothe (21, 33, 


38,40). 


nf-^ pidld (39), 

Gren. 

tfrsr pothe kand^ 


(42). 

Loo. 1. 

xfl'Sf poiM pyStJi, 


&o. (52, 53). 

Dat. 1. 

tpijr pothe kyut^ 


(64,55). , 

Concom, 

s^tin 


(60). ' 

Agent. 

xr>fll p5tM (6, 56). 

Instr. 

Wlf^ wf^%pothi sUtin 


(33, 59). 

xfrsiT ^50i7ie 

liandi sutin (61), 

Loc. 2. . ’tnpzr ^*5 fotld andr^ 

(57). 

Dat. 2. Tftfiq gig potM puishj 
(63)' 

5^, pothe 
handi ptitshy (63). 

Abl. potM nif 


^>•a^l potb.e (11,33). 

pothyan (12, 38). 

potJiyan hmul^ (42). 

xff'Jizfir fotliyan fyatli (52 

58). 

poihyan hjtit'^ (54, 
55). 

■ 5 f|T!ifir fdiliyan suHn (60). 

potliyau (56; i. 4). 

•cff-sf)- pothyim sTdin ( 59). 

xn^ajir pathjan liandi 

s^im (61). 

^ 55 ; pdihyaio andr^- (57). 
potliyau puydiy (33, 

63)/" 

if{‘ 2 jf 5 rf 2 ^otJiyan handi 


putshy (63), 

Tf{^ potliyau nig^ (65). 


(65). 

Similarly are declined, a hoof ; hhU^^ a field 5 'ilfx: 

cir% a lottery ticket. 

If the penultimate of a feminine word contains tlie vowel it, tliat u 
becomes 0 in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus puild 
a book ; nom, pi, WTO pUM (33). 
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So also a penultimate I becomes a e in tlie same oircnmstanee 
Tims hhft\ i-Qld ; iioni. pl. "sirg kJiete. The word 'flfK c7rV a 
lottery-ticket or slip, does not, iiowever, clxange its long 7, and its noiii. 
pi. is clr& (33). 

(5). Nouns ending in ^ 


^ kur^, a girl. 


Nom. 

(ii. i. 9). kore (11, 30, 33). 

Ace. 

kore (21, 33, 38, ^4^5 koryan (12, 30, 33, 38). 


40). 



hur^ (39). 

kore (39). 

Gen. 

'4^ Jcore hand'* 

Si 

koryan hand^K 


(42). 


Loo. 1. 

xjjK JtorS pyath, &o. 

tsfgr koryan pydth, &c. 


(52, 53). 

(52, 53). 

Dat. 1, 

^cora Icyut^ 

ftrg koryan kyuf^ (54, 55). 


(54, 55). 


Concom 

®rV«I Icore sUtin 

koryan sutin (60). 


(60). ' 


Agent. 

kori (6, 56). koryau (56, 30 ; i. 4). 

Instr. 

^1x huri sutiii 

^f?rw koryan sutin (oo. 


(6, 30, 59). 

59). 


Icm-e 

^frf^ JcfUryan handi 


handi sutin (61). 

sutin (61). 

Loo. 2. 

sRrft kori andr’^ 

koryan andr^ (57), 


(57). 


Bat. 2. 

kori puUky 

'^Jioryau pntsky (63). 


(63)7 



^ kore handi 

koryan handi 


puishy (63). 

putsky (63). 

AbL 

kori nif* 

Jcoryau nig^ (65). 


(65). 



CO 
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Similarly are declined tiz pat^, a tablet; 4® haf, wood ; ^|3 

Mtli% a stalk, especially the non-edible part of aspara^ns, sngarcane, 

Ac. ; lad^, a great woman ; taffi (or 3^ kiil) a slender 

woman ; la7icp'^j a brancli. 

A * * 

The final tl- becomes i (or y) tlirougiioufc, except in the norn. sg. 
(30). 

All nouns of this declension ending in ^ Z tJi^, or change 

v<\ v\ 

the consonant to the corresponding palatal, in all cases except the 
nominatiTe singular. Thus — 

Fom. sing. 

Icdth^, 

A ’ 

4^ had^. 

This change only occurs when the word ends in ti-matrd (22). 
It does not occur when it ends in a consonant (26). 

If the penultimate of a feminine word contains the Yovvel that u 
becomes o in all cases except the nom. singular, thus ^ 7c22r'^, a girl, 
nom. pi. (33), 

The following are exceptions and do not change the (35)* 
cold ; ^ dfer^^ a lane ; ^ a twig. Thus from tur ^ ; 

nom. pi. <15 ture. 

So also a penultimate i becomes e in the same circumstances. Thus, 
€1^ a brick, nom. ph sere. The following words (33) how- 
ever, do not change, — 


Fom. pi. 
joace* 
Icdche. 
baje. 


glr^^ red-chalk. Fom. pi. 

gld^^ child’s excrement, 

A 

pride. 

cold-boiled-rice-pudding, 
a table. 


give, 

glde, 

Me ( 22 ), 

ftre. 
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Wiienever in tins declension u-mdtra is preceded Ibj a or 5, the 
a or a become modified to a or a respectively (70). Thus, 

Base a tablet; 110 m. sg. 4^ but acc. sg. pacye; 

A 

ag. sg. xrf% jpaci (i fully pronounced, — not i-matrd) ; nom. pL -q^ 
face; acc. pi. "W^^facyan; ag. pi. pacyau. 

So, — Base ifrsr mdj\ a mother; nom. sg. but acc. sg. 

A ' 

iTTW mdje. 

Again; Base, hath, wood; nom. sg. hatli^ ; acc. sg. 

hdcJie. 

(c). ISTouns ending in n. 

Similarly are declined all feminine nouns in ^ n, thus myah, 
mine (fern,). 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

3R|i’^ mydn. 

5Rn^ mydhe. 

Acc. 

mydne. 

mijahan^ 

Ag. 

3REfTf% mycmi. 

mydnaiu 

vowel 

is only modified in the 

nom. sing. So also cyan 


* thine (fern.) ; sdn, our (fern.) (ii. iii. 11 and If). 

As the semivowel ^ ya cannot, as a rule, immediately follow ts^ 
W tsh, or 3fr s, when a noun ends W or ^ 2 ;^, the ^ ya is 

elided in declension. Thus 5T^ mad, (feminine) : nom. pL 

mats®, not maM^. Wif: hwatsh^, a small bag : pL 

■' ' ' ' * 

a woman who has married twice, pi. wbr^z°'. (iv. 61). 

The ^ ya is, however, retained in the singular. Thus the acc. sg. is 
kbislie, and wor^ze. 
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Nouns ending in ^ or a consonant. 
{a). Nouns ending in ^ a 
hene, a sister. 


Nom. 

^3! bene (ii. i !)■ 

^5? benS (1). 

Acc. 

5Ef^bene(38, 40, 39). 

sgsisr b^nan (38). 

♦ , N. 

Mne (,39). , 

Gen, , 

SEffT 4^ . bene hg.nd'^ 
(42)! 

5S['oT®|[ hman hpid:^*' (4,2). 

Loc. - 1. 

sjfsr beH8 pyS,{h 

henan pydtJii &G. 


(62,53). 

(52,53). 

Dat. 1. 

faw hene hyut^ 

(54, 65). 

hcnmi liyid^ (54, 55), 

Concom. 

'^f«T«r hene s^tin 
(60). 

Imian srd'in (60). 

Agent. 

beSi (66; i. 4). 

^5^ b^au (56, i. 4 ). 

Iiistr. 



hem suhn 

(59). 

uamm suhn (OO). 


hen^ 

^iT hcnan handi 


liandi s^tin (61). 

sutin (61). 

Loc. 2. 

heni mdr^ 

(57). 

hMau andr^ (o7). 

Dat. 2. 

hMi ^litshy 

(6B). 

pritshj (63). 


sgsi '^^J)env handi 

hiWian handi 



pT-iUhy (63). 

Abl. 

bMi nig^ (65). 

«?Er^*1 f%'5( henau iiig^ ((>5). 
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(5). ISTouns ending in a consonant, 
mail, a garland. 


Nom. 

mal (ii. i. 10). 

mal^ (11). 

Acc. 

?RTf% mali (37, 38, 
40). 

malan (12, 38). 


5R[TW mal (39). 

m'm mdl^ (39). 

Gen. 

*4^ mali hand^ 
(42).' 

4=^ mdlan liand^ (42). 

Loc. 1. 

flTf% ^21® mali pyath, 

mdlan pydfh, &c., 


&c., (52, 63). 

(52,53). 

Dat. 1. 

mali Itywl^ 
(54, 65). 

mdlan hjut'^. 

Concom. 

?TTf% ^nT*f mali sutin 
(60). 


i? mdlan sutin ( 60). 

Agent. 

mail (56). 

mMau (56). 

Instr. 

mfiU sTdin 

(59). 

^frf^ mdlau sutin (59). 


mail 

Qiitilan handi 


liandi sutin (61). 

sutin (61). 

Loc. 2 

iTT{% mall andr^ 

. (57). 

3TT^ mdlau andr^ (67). 

Dat. 2 

irrfe mali pntihy 

(63). 

"^^mdlav, putsliy (63). 


mali 

5^ mdlan handi 


handi gytiUhy (63). 

putiliy (63). 

Abl. 

mali 

fsTT^i mdlau nig^ (65). 


(65). 

Similar! j are declined hraJcj a loud, noise; a coii» 

dnit ; #ir a tliigii. 
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Note tliat when a noun ends in o, W U, ^ h ^ t ov \ J5, these 

letters are aspirated in the nom. sing. (66, 67) ; ttiua — 



Nom. sg. 

but. Nom. pi. 

hrah, a loud noise. 

krakli. 

hrak*^\ 

rats, abrus precatorius. 



pin, a sub-caste. 

rUh, 

\ 

nut, trembling. 

niith. 

nat^. 

^oat^ a road. 

luMh. 

WrT tvai^. 

is(^p, food. 

'grw tsaph. 

Udp^. 

The aspiration, being at tlie 

end of a word, 

is barely audible. 


it affects the preceding 'vowel. It only occurs in the nominative 
singular. 

This aspiration does not occur if a final i or ti forms part 

(either the first or second member) of a compound consonant (even 
when a short a is inserted to aid pronunciation) (68) : thus ; — 

. IsTom. sg.. ■ 

hat°c. ^ duck. 


hat^c (elsewhere spelled 
32), 

nast* 


«5fc{r^^ a female puppy. ^ 

an axe. 
nast, nose. 

Other compounds are, however, aspirated. Thus,— 

l:Iom. sg. Nom. pL 

W rem^, a little. K^remph. ^ o'Binp^-, 

ti^nip, consolation, tsampli. tsamp^. 

The word zUm, a husband’s sister, is irregular (71). In all 
cases, except the nominative singular, it becomes zom, and drops 
every vowel in the terminations. Thus ; acc. sg. zom ; ag. sg. 


1 So I{^vara-kaula. Mr. H. Knowles informs me that this word means the 
young of any animal. 


r 
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-zom ; nom. pL zom ; acc. pi. zom^n ; ag. pi. 

zom^v ; iiistr. sg. zom sutin; gen. sg. ’4’^ zom &q. 

The word ^ buffalo-cow, changes u to ai in 

all cases except the nom. sg., thus — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

ISTom. 

mus. 


Acc. 

iTft mmsL 

mazsan. 

Ag.- 

maisi. 

ma^sau. 


The word huh or Icah, any one, some one, though of both 
genders, is always declined as a feminine, in the sg. number. It changes 
^ u and a to $ ai and 7i to ^ 5 in all cases except the nom. sg. 
(ii. iii. 29). It becomes MnU in the plural (ii. hi. 30) and is then 

declined as a masculine. 

Thus,— 

Singular. Plural. 


I^Tom. 

^ huh^ leak. 

hents. 

Acc. 

%*{% ham. 

hentsan. 

Ag. 

ham. 

% 5 ^ hB^itsau* 
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(o). Irregular Eeininine Nouns, ending in Consonants. 


XTH rat, 

night. 

Nom. 55 : 1 ^ xWh (ii- i- 10, 66). 

rats® (16, 23). 

> ■ 

Aoo. rats" (16, 23, 38, 

rats®ii (14, 16, 23, 38). 

40). 

rath (39). 

rdts"^ (39). 

Gen. rdts^ hand'^ 

'i ' 

rdts'hi liand^ (42). 

A* ' 

(42). 

Loc. 1. kH" ^ rdts^ manz, 

.s 

manz, &e. (52, 

&c. (52, 53). 

53). 

Dat. 1. rdbj^ hijat^ 

f^?T rabs^n hjid^ (54, 55) 

(54,66). 

Concom. W:f«T5T rak® S'^^m 

^f?rir fdU^n sfitin. 

(60). 

Agent, rats"^ (7, 17). 

r5ts®v (20, 56). 

Instr. rd^'^ sUtin 

' ' 

XT'^ rSM^v sutin (59). 

(59). 

tI'? ^fiT*r r&ta^ 

^frprf rdM^n handi 
’e-" , . '' ’ 

handi sutin (61). 

sutin (61). 

Loo. 2. rSU^ andr<* 

rdtg^v andr^. 


\\^ . ■ ' ■ ■ 

(67). 

Dat. 2. 5^ rdi£<^puMhj 

gi0( r&ls^v puUliy (63). 

(63). 

S«r roia* 

OT rdU^u handi 

handi putshy (63)* 

puMhy (63). 
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This group of irregular nouns consists of most femiulne nouns 
in ^3 S 5 [ th^ ^ if w, and certain nouns in 1. In all these 

cases the final consonant is changed as follows : — 



becomes is 

th 

tih 

^ d 


W n 


J h 




e.g.f ^r<3; r(% night ; 

Norn. pi. (23, 14, 16). 

hdth^ a hank j 

iSnT toui^?i®(23, 14, 16). 

xiH grandf a counting ; 

iW grg^iiz^ (23, 14, 16). 

4i:^ ytraUf an anvil j 

i^iroK« (23^ li, 16). 

kdh. eleventh lunar day ; ^ii3[ hdg,‘^ (19, 14?, 16). 

' v®\ 

'Nw teal, a hole ; 

sftsT way* (27, 14, 16). 

A ’ 

Other examples are sat^ hope; hBUj loss; ^HTW isBma^i^ 

cheese. 

The words in which follow this declension are a 

hole (as that of a serpent) ; 

sal, a wife’s sister ; ^al, a net ; 


^^^Jcal, thought, consideration I and a house, a hall (27, 

’ 28). The word hal when it is at the end of a masculine compound 

is, howevex’, declined regularly ; thus tiiBtahUlas andar 

(not UBtahaj^ andar f) in the school-house, because 

j^atahal is masculine (28). The words ^^^hundal, a kind of cup 

(especially the cup of a portable stove), and hartal a sword, may 

optionally be regular. Thus hundgj^ spin or |^Pif 

Jcu^dali spiUf by the cup, (29). 

’ J. I. 9 
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Exceptions. The following nouns are however declined regularly 
(24, 25) 

^ watf ® road, 
latf a kick. 
dat^ a clod. 
thofy aa impediiBeiit. 

Uot, tke anus, 

Uitt, a sprain. 

tumbling bead over heels. 
aj<j g% £b rise in a riveiv a swift flood, 

^^1^ a trifle, 
a beak. 
kdth, a storj. 
vydih, the river Jhelum, 
tfif hhdn, the elbow* 

HIT ian, the body. 

t 

irm the navel. 

s ^ 

a co-wife. 

•rfir )^a? 2 , a little. 

6aw, a heap, pile. 


Thus wati s^tin, not 4^ s^tin. 

It must be remembered that the i£-mdkd modifies a preceding a to 
(», and ^ to u (71). When final it is not pronounced. When it precedes 

a consonant it is pronounced like a short German u> Thus ra|g% 

is pronounced something like, German, roUuv, 

It must also be remembered that words ending in t form the 

nominative singular in th (66). Thus the nom. sg. of ^*^^5 night, i® 

rntJi, and of mt, a road, is nn wath. 
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kofh, a fragrant root, Auddandia Oostus ; ww discotmt ; are similar! j 

declined, except tliat they do not change their final consonant. Thus 

w ijq>d^ sftin^ by the belly (7), !N’om. pi. 4^ yad^ (17). 

The words mK. hJmr, an ass’s load, a certain measure ; the 

name of a river; a cross-beam, for strengthening ; KX%f€lg^ 

stock-in-trade; follow the same rule, B,g.^ nom. pi. hhm^ (18). 

l^Sutm 18, apparently only refers to the plural. But the singular follows 

the same rule, e.g,^ hligr^ sBtin^ by the measure]. 

The word ot abovementioned, changes its u to o in all cases 

except the nom. sg. (72); thus, acc. sg. ag. sg. 3 ff 1 ; 

\\ * 

nom. pi. ace. pi. ag. pi. 

E. Composition and Concordance. 

I^vara-kaula, in his Kagmira-gahdumrtaj treats of the two subjects 
forming the title of this section, in the 8<ima>sm-prahriya, the third portion 
of his grammar. He treats an adjective in concord with a noun as an 
example of a karmadharaya^ ov ^dj<ecthrBl compound. Eeaily, as will 
be seen, it is not a compound at all, but an instance of syntactical 
agreement. Just as bonus homo, in Latin means a good man, and hoiii 
hominis, of a good man, so had^ hcT^, in Ea^miri means a large house^ 
and haji lari pyath^, means from a great house. 

In the case of all compounds and concordances the postposition 
denoting the case is omitted after every member of the compound, 
except the last, but each member is infiected as if to receive the post- 
position (iii. 2). Thus, HfW chgd'^ gu/V^ means, a white horse. The 
instrumental plural of W?r cJigi'^ is Wr5^ chatyau sBtin, and of 

^ I 

is Jif guryau sutin, but the instrumental plural of WW 

chgP^ gur'^, is chatyau gurym sUtin, not Wfll Jit 

chatyau sUtin guryau sutin, by white horses. When there is no 
postposition these remarks, of course, do not apply* Thus tbe accusa* 
tive singular is chatis guns, and the nom. pi. is wfl jft 

gur*. 
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Karmadharaya or adjectival compounds are expressed in 
Ki^miri by an adjecfcive agreeing with its substantive in gender, number 

and case. The above rule about postpositions must be applied* Thus m 
^r^5ffld'»d?/ar(masc.), great wealth 5 ^irT5| hadyan dyUran 

cliuli ze 7 %m, he is earning great wealth (acc. pL) ; mod 

tiocisMn.hj a thick (i^ mop) cake tiwap,iem,) ; fwfir 

^ sj, , ^ ■ 

tricM hm^uisky^ for a clever ( tryuhli'^, fem. fk^^irich^) girl 
hur^) ; baji lari fyafh^ from the big (w bg>^'°‘) house 

j ' 

lap) ; haj^ granz^ hand^, of the big counting (i|«^ grand ) ; 

hadis gurispyafli, on the great horse (w gwr'^). And 

so on. 

In OopUlatiVO (dmwdra) compounds each member of the compound 
is declined separately, the above rule as to post-positions being observed. 

Thus, base cfT^ ^d|?, light (masc,) ; uia: gap^ darkness (fem.). The nom. 
sg. of tap is WT'’5| taph and the instr. sg. is WT^ tdp^ spin. 

So from TO gap, the nom, sg. is TO gap, and the instr. sg. Jrfe 
gati sutin. The compound noun, Might and darkness’ is nom. sg. 

TO idph-gap ; instr. sg. tap^-gafi s^tin, and so on. 

Again war^ (fem.) is a garden ; (masc.) is a tree* 

phal (masc.) is fruit ; and zal (masc.) is water. Making these into 
a copulative compound we have in the dative sg, 

wdridmli-pliaP-zaPptitshy, foT the garden, the tree, the fruit, and the 
water. Sometimes each member is put in the plural, the whole collective 
idea being plural though each member of the compound is properly 

in the singular. Thus a mother, nom. pi. MV^maje; 

hiiP, a daughter, nom. pi. Jcore, Hence maje-hore, mother 

and daughter. So mal*-pntli^T, father and son maP, a 

father; puth^r, a son) ; mother-in-law hag) 

daughter-in-law (’q^wds); zom^hdhane, husband’s sister 

(^^i sdm) and brother’s wife {m:4^^Jcakan) ; pace- Jcwce, board 

{^^pgP) and wood Mp), \ 
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In T^tpumsa or appositional compounds, tbe first member usually 
takes tlie form whiclL tlie word adopts in tlie agent, the ^ of tbe agent 

of the 1st declension, being dropped. We may also say that the first 
membei’ of the compound is put in the genitive, the post-position being 
dropped, and y being changed to i (iii, 5). 

Thus, 9'i‘ohi-hliagj the cut of a knife grahh, fern.), 

‘^'opi-phal'^, the border of a cap (^fcr tnp^, fern.). 

spin, by the fear hay^^ masc.) of a 

snake sar^ph, masc.). 

^^raz^^-necim puWhyy iov the son necynv'^) of 

the king (xi^ raz^}, 

hai^-'lcdre hand'^f of the daughter hm^) of the 
brahmana («f3: hat^)* 

’W*[ son^^dah^ mi, bring the box dah^, masc.) of gold 
(^8f son, masc,)? i>e,, the gold box. 

meUi-phoi’^ ilmv, put down a basket (W?T phof^ 
masc.) (full) of earth {T^c^myais"^), 

Irregular formations. 

1. When the word pdii'^, water, forms the second member of 
one of these compounds, it becomes won-^ (iii. 6), Thus,*— 
gapg^-won'^fih.o water of the Ganges. 
vyath^-'Won'^, the water of the Jhelum. 

'•O'' * 

gin^-won^, snow-water. 

. . •o' 

tmig^-won'^, fiood- water. 
mdr'^-iudn'^, the water of the Mar [see p. 67]. 
krzr^’^won'^, well (:^K, masc.) water, 

rain-water, 

ndg^-wm'^, spring- water. 
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1 The words pon'^i water, (masc.) rice, wdn% 

a merchant, and others, become H ^ dS, and wS respectively, 
when (iii. 7, 8) they are first members of one of these compounds, 
Thns,— 

pa4rahJif a measure (4| sers) of water. 

^a-nat^y a water-bucket. 

‘ dU^hhar, a measure (16 trdhhs) of rice. 

ii[Ww da-phof^f a basket (full) of rice. 
wU-dyal'^, the merchant’s straw. 
wa-X;wr®, the merchant’s daughter. 

3. The 2 ? of the word a leaf, becomes ^ w in 

masculine compounds (iii. 9). Thus, — 

hdnuwath^r, plane-tree-leaves. 
jpo5«-TO^^®r, a fiower-petal. 

Tirsi-4«i^ hhyall^-watJi^r^ a leaf of the lotus-grass. 

Tiah^-waty^Ty spinach-leaves. 

When, however, the compound is feminine, the word 
becomes 4^ Thus 

mwy^-pai5«r (fern.), a radish-leaf. 

(fern.), a turnip-leaf. 

4. The word Uwat^, a cake (fern.), is restricted in composition 
to cakes made of grain (iii. 12). Thns 

rice-cake, 

■ , 1 ; ■ 

han^h^-U,wg,t^y wheat-cake, 
f wuski-Uivat^, barley-cake. 

If not made of grain, the word 4^ must he sabstituted. 
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Tims 

thuP‘mivg.nd% egg-cake, 

<N \<\ 

nadH^-niwand^, lotns-stalk-cake. 

tBdman^'‘mw(ii>nd^ (also written, cheese- 

cake. 

adrah-mwgi,nd^^ ginger-cake [apparently irregular]. 

The masculine form mond^, can, however, be used for grain 
cakes, thus 

idm^l^-wond'^^ rice-cake, tomul^ rice), 

ah^-mond^^ a cake of parched meal. 

Ballll-Vrilli or relative compounds are similarly formed, When 
formed of an adjective and a substantive, the adjective is usually 
put last (iii. 13). Examples are 

yad^-h^d'^ (not ygd^-had^ as we might expect), 

big-bellied, Skr. Irhad-udara, quasi udara^hrhat. 

dari-zyuth^, long1(^ zy^fh^) bearded dar^, fern., 
a beard). 

kan^-tiot'^ having the ear (i^ han, masc.) cut {4js 
hun*-huth'^, dog (w a dog) faced (w^ huth^, a 

face). 

When one member of the compound is a numeral, it is put first, 
thus ■ 

du^wahar^i occurring every two years. 
sat®-6oiiS®, having a family of seven. 

4lf^-'Sr3\ p$U^-potur, having five sons. 

Alliterative compounds (which are always feminine) are also 
classed as hahu-vnhis hy l 9 vara-kaula (iii. 14) ; thus 
tMl^-thbl, mutual pushing with horns. 

i(ip^4dph, mutual kicking. 

Mh^h^kh, mutual pushing with horns, 
tooth against tooth. 
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When an adjective is nsed as an adverb, its form is not changed 

(v. 5). It stands in the masculine singular. 

Thns,— 

^ j4>f twTvr goh^ gob* ebuh pahan, he is going slowly. 

. '4 ^ ^ 

(or ’^Tsr W*? (or isgtur tSV’t'nr) khyatoan 

cluh, he is eating quickly. 

lot* haran chub, he is doing slowly. 


F. Ntunerals. 


The following are the Ka^miri numerals from one to ten millions, 
as written down for me by my Pandit. They differ in several respects 


from those given by Wade. 

Cabdinals. 

Oeoikals. 

1 akh 

ahyum'^ or godanuh'^. 

■ 2 A 

doytm'^* 

3 trih or trek. 

treymn'^* 

4 Uor* 

*<>o5'4 ' 


puntsyum'^* 

6 Tsnr saK 

. sayum\ 

7 ^^ satk* 

satyum\ 

8 aiflh. 

aitliyiim'^* 

9 if? nav. 

navyum"^. 

10 if’? dah. 

dahyum'^. 

11 kdh. 

Wiyum'^* 

12 hah 

hdhyum^. 

IS tnmah 

^Rrh^ trwwahyum^* 

14i^^\U^dah 

tshdahyimi'^. 

15 ^^\]pandah 

pandghytm^. 
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IQ , uradah 

19 hunmmh 

20 wuh 

21 ahmouh 

22 sHowiih 

23 tr^wtdfi> 

24 isowuh* 

25 ppiU^'h'^ 

<K ’’’ 

26 sawuh. 

27 satowuh 

28 aitliowuh, 

29 

30 

31 ahatr^h, 

32 doyatr^K 

33 

34 

35 pdn-^atr^li or m’' 
pants atf^'Ji* 

36 sayatr^h* 

37 satatr^'h. 

38 ara^r®/?. 

39 himatajih* 

40 tsO'tajih. 

J. L 10 
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sumhyum'^. 

^< 4 !*^ sadahyum% 

aradaliyum'^^ 

hunawuhyumJ^, 

wuhyum'^, 

ahaivuhyum^* 

^towuhyum'^. 

tr^ukymi^. 

tsownhyiim'*. 

punts^hyum^, 

sawuhyum'^. 

satowuhyimiK 

* aiihoivuhyum'^ ^ 

hunatr^hynm^. 

doydtT^'hynm^* 
deyatr^hyicm'^* 
tsd'yatr^hynm,'^. 
tfxsw^ panisatr^hyum^* 

sayatr^hynni^, 

aratr^lnjtm'^* 

hnnatafh.ytim^^ 

Udtdjihyum^ 

* Vi 
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41 ahdajilu 

42 ^oyatqjih. 

43 ieyatajih. 

44 tsdyatdjih. 

45 TTiar^rffe^ pantsci^tajih, 

46 sayaf&jiL 

47 ^rjrrif^'^ satatqyih, 

48 aratqjih. 

49 hiinaimnzah* 

50 panUah, 

51 ahaioanzcih, 

52 f’Mf doivanzah, 

53 trHvanzah. 

55 1 *^ pqnUo^wanzaK 

56 saxwiztih- 

57 sataumxzah. 

58 araioanzdh, 

59 huxialiaiih. 

60 gaith or 

61 ahahaith? 

62 ^%‘3L dohaith. 

63 tr^haith^ 

• (54 -^ohaitli^ 

65 pqnti^ahaith. 


ohnUfhjnm^}- 
doyatqfliyxim'^-. 
teyafqfhyxm:^'. 
Uoy(dqfh%jiim:^K 
pants (da f hyxim^- 

sayatqy dixjmn'^. 

vjSJ * * 

satatqfhyxim'^K 

" ^ 'i 

aratqjdiymn'^ • 
hwia wanzqlitf um^, 
pantsahyimi'^ . 

aJcaimnzqJiy n m'^^. 
<16x0(171 zdhyum^. 
tr^xvanzqhyixin‘^^‘ 

U, owanzqhyxim'^. 

T? wrt?^ ra h \j nm'^', 

S(i'ivc(>nzqhyimdK 
^cf ^ sixta wanzq hyxim^^ . 

araivcmzqhyxmi'^^ 
kiinahaithyu 


ifum^. 


^ 'i 

^dhxjum'^, 

aJcahaitJiynm'^. 

V# 

dolmithyxim'^^'. 

tsdhaithyxi-ni'^. 

pqntisaliaithyxi iri^ 


1 Somotimea proBounoed and so tl>ronghout fte forties ; except 

pronounced aUmK uhamnyum”, and 30 thronghoat the sixties, except 

sixty-iiiiie. 
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66 s^'haith. 

67 satahaith. 

68 araJiaith. 

69 kimasatdth. 

70 satdth. 

71 ahasatcith. 

72 dusatdth} 

73 tr^satdth. 

74 tiosatdth. 

75 2^fntscisatdth. 

76 s<^satcWi. 

77 satasafath, 

78 a r a satdth, 

79 gf5f^t«r kunagUk. 

80 T©-sr gUh, 

81 akagUh, 

82 ddyagltli. 

83 treyagith. 

84i tsbyaglth. 

85 <pm4sag%tli. 

86 sayagtth, 

87 satagUh. 

88 aragith, 

89 Jcunanamdth. 

90 namdtK 

91 akanamdth. 


s^haithyum^. 

sataJiaithyum'^’. 

arahaithymn'^. 

kunasatatyum'^, 

ahasaiatyum'^. 

dusafatyum'^. 

tr^satatmmi^. 

- J VJ ^ 

pantsasatatyum^. 
s^sataiyum'^. 
satasatatyum'^ . 
arasatafymV^. 
kunagltymn'^, 

akagitynm'^. 
ddyagltyiim'^. 
treyagltymn^ , 
iM.oyogityuin'^, 
paniMo^ptyum'^. 
§^y^0yn,m'^, 
satagityum^. 
amgztyunt^, 
hunanamatyum'^, 
ijiRtW namatyum'^. 

akana^natyum'^. 


^ H ofc ddsaMhf as we iniglit eispect* 
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92 §^irw dunamdtli.^ 

dunamatyum'^. 

93 tf^namdth. 

% % 

tr^iamatyum'^ , 

94 tionamath. 

’WsWig’g isonamatynm'^. 

95 pantsGt>namdih. 

^misanamatynm'^^ 

96 TSfiTi?^ s^mmdth, 

^ N • 

s^namatyum^. 

97 ^5r«n?^ satammdth. 

satmmmatymn^. 

98 aranamdth. 

aranamatytmn'^. 

99 namdnmidtJh 

namdnamatytim^. 

100 Mth, 

hatyum'^. 

101 if dhh Mth dJckf 

ff dhh hath t^ ahymi^ 

and so on. 

and so on. 

110 if ^ dJch hath dah, 

^ p fdahyum\ 

and so on. 

and so on. 

200 z^h hath. 

dtihatymn'^. 

300 trihdth. 

tr^hatyum'^. 

400 Uor hath 

^ % s 

tsxihaiyiim'^. 

500 '^’81 p^nM hath* 

xrli'^^R fantsahatyam'^. 

600 sahdth* 

sctdiatymt^. 

700 sdth hath 

^?r'*?Fg«R satahafytm'^. 

800 aith hath. 

aithahatyum'^. 

900 ^8^ nav gdth. 

ir^'Str^H 7iavagatyum'^. 

lOOO sds. 

sasyum'^. 

lOOOO aydth. 

ayotyum^^ 

100000 m Idch, 

. 'S.' 

lachyum'^. 

1,000,000 ’51?^ p-aydtK 

prayotyum'^. 

10,000,000 kSrar. 

JcoTorymn/^, 


^hh is one : ahMh, or aMah IchandS means 

‘ some one/ or ^ about one/ (ii, iii. 38/45). 


^ Not ddnamSithi as wo aaiglit e:tpect. 
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^ is thus declined. 

Nora, ahh. 

Acc. aMs, 

Gen, ahyuh'^, or 4^ aU sand^. 

Ag. ah\ 

akhdh is only used in tlie nominafciYe (ii. iii. 38). 
aku^yy fern. is ‘ only one.’ So also hun'^y fern, 

gr^ huriy means ‘ only one ’ (iv. 191). 

31^ z^hy two, becomes ^ dio in all cases except tbe nom. pL, and 
is tbiis declined (ii. iii. 32, 33). 



Sg. (a pair). 

PI. (two). 

Nom. 

(3fK jor®). 

STf z^h. 

Acc. 

(w^pi^joras). 

^ dwan. 

Ag. 

yomw). 

dwayaiu 

Instr. 

lSff% dwayi sutin 

’§1'^ divayau sntin. 


( «fK jor^ sntin\ 



jordJiy ‘ any pair,’ ‘ some pair,’ or ‘ about two,’ is declined 
in tlie plural. Thus jordhau sutin (ii, iii. 38). 

jordh Iclianday means ‘about two, but a little less’ {ii. iii. 45). 
means ‘ only two,’ 

There are two words signifying ‘ a pair,’ (iv. 192). These are 
4^ haV^ (pi. 4|K har^) and wK jor^ or jur^. 

4^^ har'^ is generally used of things without life ; thus, — 
qq^4^ d^jehar'^y a pair of ear pendants. 

^y4^ dur^har^y a pair of ea;r rings. 

^|%4^ wal^har^y a pair of rings wol'^)^ 

2g[^4^^ piMar^y a pair of grass sandals. 
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khrav^har'^f a pair of wooden sandals. 
dlcJihgr'^, one pair; z^liliar^^ two pairs; 

^reM.ar\ tliree pairs. 

In the villages we find the word Jiur^. Thus dUdahm^ 

a pair of 1)11110015:8. Here the word is used of a thing with life. 

igfpC ^or® or srPc/w* is used generally of things with life, but 

cC* 

not always. Thus, — 

mdktajur\ a pair of peaids. 
dadajm^^ a pair of bullocks. 

Jcotarjur^, a pair of pigeons kottir, a pigeon). 

guT^jur*, a pair of horses ywr^, a horse). 

Wimx ahlijoT^, one pair ; z^hjor^, two pairs ; 

treJijdr^, three pairs. 

Note that jor^ and j’wr^ are not interchangeable. 
trih, three, is thus declined (ii. iii. 34). 

Noffl, fn^. 

Acc. ^?r«r tryan (tren). 

Ag. treyatt^ 

The word cTT^ tdr^ is indefinite, and means ^ about three.* {%^ tri-y, 
is * only three * (ii. iii. 39). 

‘A group of three,* ‘a trio,* is fnl^, (masc.), or (iv. 192) 
irio^ (fern.). 


So also sah, six {ii. 

iii. 34). 

Nom. 

sixh. 

Acc. 

W san. 

Ag. 

sayau. 


* About six * is sakhaK ‘ Only six * is W sa-y (ii. iii. 42). 

^ A group of six * (iv, 192) sai®. It is also sahhdh^ and 
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saH means ‘ a group of about six ^ (ii. iii. 42). 

The latter nstiallj means a group of a little less tban six. 

Uor^ four, is thus declined (ii. iii. 35). 
hTom. tMOT. 

Acc. tsdranov'^ tion, 

Ag. Uorau, 

*^irc ^omar®, (ii. iii, 40), means ‘about four,’ and tsora-y is 
‘only four’ (ii. iii. 40). 

Mcikli means ‘a group of four,’ ‘ a four’ (iv. 192). 
isoMiah means ‘ a group of about four, and tsalcliali hhanda 

means ‘ a group of a little less than four ’ (ii. iii. 45). 

This numeral in composition becomes ^ Thus (vide post) 

tiocmvay, even the four ; tioddh, fourteen : fsoivuh, 

twenty- four, and so on. 

The word for ‘ five ’ is panU or pdnti * 

Ace. 

Ag. p$Lsait* 

‘ About five ’ is patg^, and ‘ only five ’ is pantsci^’-y (ii. iii. 

41). 4^ pans'^ means ‘ a group of five ’ (iv. 192). panzimh 

hliandd means ‘ about five but a little less.’ 

Eor ‘ six,’ see under ‘ three.’ 

The word for ‘ seven ’ is sdth. It is thus declined — 

Acc. mtan. 

Ag. satau. 

‘ About seven ’ is saietJi^, ‘ Only seven ’ is safa-y (ii. iii. 

43). 

4?^ sat^^ is a group of seven (iv. 192). sg.fvdJt IchandB 

is ‘ about seven, but a little less.’ 
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The declension and formation of the remaining numerals is I’egular. 

* About * is signified bj adding amar^, and ‘only' by adding, 
(ii. iii. 44). 

Thus $cr aitJi, (aoc. pi. aitlian) ; * about eight,* aiilimiar^; 
^only eight/ ai{ha-y. aitJi\ is a group of eight (ir. 192). 

«g}|^ utJi^ (pi.) is groups of eight (e.^. four eights ^thix-ty-t wo, 
tior tl0 doyatr^li), 

5r^ naVf nine ; •RlJX navamm-^, about nine ; nam-y^ only nine. 

iTj nam'^ is a group of nine (iv. 192). ^’cQSfT namtvdh 

IcJiandd IB a group of about nine, but a little less. 

^ dah, ten ; daharriar^, about ten ; daha*y, only ten. 

daJi^ 15 a group of ten (iv. 192), and dahvah 

^ ‘ . . 

hhanda is a group of about ten, but a little less. 

*f8r lidth is a hundred ; hdthdh hhanda is a group of 

about a hundred, but a little less. 

The word for ‘ fifty’ is tji'gT'? pawfeaFi, the xf pa of which becomes 
^ wa in composition (iii 10). Thus, fifty-one ; 

dd-wanzdlij fifty-two; hun^-wanzdli^iorij^mnQ* 

The word for ‘ sixty ’ is Sur (iv, 176) or gaith^ the W 
p of both of which becomes \h in composition (iii. 11). Thus |?ir-%i2r 
hm^^Jiaifhf fifty-nine ; do-haith, sixty-two. 

hath ; this is the form which a hundred takes in composi- 
tion up to and including eight hundred (iv. 115) ; thus 

dkhMth, one hundred, z^hhdth two hundred, 

irihdth (dropping ^ ^), three hundred. 

vc«r gdtli ; this is the form which a hundred takes in composition 
after eight hundred (i\r, 116) ; thus 

«r^«r navgdth, nine hundred ; IdligMl^ eleven liuxidred ; 

IdhgatJij twelve hundred. 
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Tiia following ierins are peculiar to counting (iv. i74*-177). 

(a) means two pice. 

(5) '%\hMh means a pice, wlien more tlian two are referred to 
in counting. Tims, triMt\ three pice; tsorJuWi,, four 

pice ; five pice. As in the case of liunierals, 

becomes 13[W gath from nine on. Thus; — nmgatli. Ten pice 
ai’o also called lit. a thousand. 

(c) this is the word used in counting persons. Thus 

\3 

st|%’ ^^92® pantsahnaray about fifty men. 'Ser getJi zan\ sixty 

men. 

(d) lukk. This word must be used in counting persons by 

hundreds or thousands. Thus hath luk^^ a hundred people ; 

z^hhdth luk^. two hundred persons ; triliaih luk^ 

three hundred people. We also sometimes, however, but rarely, have 
^fsr hath zani, a hundred people, sas zani, a thousand 

people, in both of which the i is fully pronounced. 

When the emphatic 2 / is added to numerals, we get the following 
foxnns — 

dogawa-y, or even both. 

tregawa-y or tryanimd-yy even all three. 

tsogcma-y or 'W5RW Monatm-y, even all four. 
pBbsa'wa-y^ even all five. 
sagaiva-y or mnawa-py even all six. 

satawa-y^ even the seven. 

■^3*^ alfkaiva-y, even the eight. 
navawa-y even the nine. 

And so on. 

The acc. is navaiuarn. The agent is nawaway'^’ , and 

so for all, (iv. 186-188). 

We may also say diuag^ dogawa-^y ; i}|V ‘tiaiv^ naia- 

azva-yf and so in all. repeating the first element, (iv. 189). 

J. u 11 
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In imiltiplication, .the mimerals take special fomSj as follows ; — 


1. 

4f% wnf ah^ hyd ndm. 

16, 

mrghK , 

2. 

f3}|% dogan^* 

17. 

sadg¥. 

3. 

=3£rrw tran^. 

18. 

amdgU. 

4. 

Uakh. 

19. 

ImmaimiiiK 

5. 


20. 

■§1% wuh^. 

6. 

W sak^. 

21. 

ahawiihK 

7. 

sat'^% 

30. 

•^1% tr9'hK 

8. 

iithK 

31. 

aJcatr^JiK 

9. 

i}|ir warn*. 

40. 


10. 

da¥. 

50. 

panisah‘. 

11. 

JcdhK 

60. 

fUh\ 

12. 

hah\ 

70. 

satn\ 

13. 

truwd¥, 

V :■■■,■• ... 

sa 

fithK 

14. 

isodgh*. 

90. 

sr«J?r namat^. 

15. 

pmdghK 

100. 

^?T TifiK 


Tkey are used as follows 

%wuhlh aW hya mm ahh^ one one (is) one. 

WT 0 JcyB mm two ones (are) two. 

trih d^an^ sah, three twos (are) six. 

^Tgf^ TSf^ sMh sah^ dQyataJiJiy MYm sixes (are) forty-two. 

These special foi'ms may be called multiplicative numerals. Multi- 
plicatxves above ten can only be used with numerals abore ten. Thus 
^1% <T f hah hah^ dkh hath doyair^h, eleven twelves 

(are)^ a hundred and thirty-two. We cannot say 
Mot haU aratajih^ four twelves are forty-eight, because four is not greater 
than ten. We can only say tsahh uratajihy twelve 

lours (are) forty-eight. 
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G. Pronoima* 

These change their bases in Declension. The following paradigms 
will give sufficient information. 




I. 

Fom. 

holi (ii. iii. 8). 

JSS* (IS). 

Acc. 

3Ry me (8). 

HI® asS (15). 

Ag. 

9P5y me (8, 9). 

as^ (15). 

Gen. 

mym'^ (11). 

(19). 


Oenifive Forms, 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Masc, 

mydnf^'. 

3f5rf|^ myan^. 

Fern. 

my an. 

myane. 


Similarly for the Plural. 


*5^ thou. 

lilora. 

(ii. iii. 8). 

twaU (15). 

Acc. 

^ i^e (8). 

fej^ir tm (15). 

Ag. 

Me (8, 9). 

tdlie (15). 

Gen, 

-^tgr cj/ora* (11). 

tuhand'^ (18). 


Genitive Forms. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

cyon'^. 

cyan*. 



cy^nS, 


Similarly for 

the Plurak 
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f?r^ that (ont of siglit), lie, she, it. 

Masc. stih (ii. iii. 2); /m (16). 

fern. soh, or ^ sa 

(3) ; nent. tih (1). * 

(Masc. fem.) tamis (16), 

(5) ; te (20) ; nent. 

‘^%tath(7), 

(M, n.) ?|ffT tam* (5) ; f. fAn^au (16). 

rffi? ta/mi, 

(M. £,) ?j|i? ^ tam^ 

I ? 

smd'^ ; fasmd'^ ; timmikand'^ (16^20), 

to (20) ; (n.) 
tamyiik^. 

This pronoun only refers to things not within sight. For things 
within si o’ht 7m/i. is used. 

, ^ .O • . -S . 

The neuter form agrees with all things without life, whether their 
grammatical gender is masculine or feminine. Thus tnisy 
fw t(Wi jpatlie paranas hyiiP^ prarjgy Bj couch for reading that hook. 

Bo in the case of the other pronouns. The plural is the same for all 
three genders. So elsewhere. 

yih, who. 

Norn, Masc. yus (ii. iii. 2) ; yim (16). 

fem. yoss^ (4) ; 

nent. yih {1), 

Acc. (Masc. fem.) yemis yiman (16). 

(5 ) ; yas (20), 

neiit. ^5? yMh (7). 

Ag. (M. n.) 4:pT yam,^ (5) ; (f.) 
lEffiT yami (5). 


8,4 

Norn. 

Acc. 

^E- 

Gen. 


yimau (16). 
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Gen. (M. f.) yihand ^ ; ^ 

sand‘d ; yasand^ yiman hand'^ ( 16, 20). 

(20) ; ^ yas (20) ; (n.) 

ymnyuk'^, 

hyali, who, wliat ? 

Norn. Masc. hm (ii. iii. 2) ; ^ ham (16). 

fem. Ir^ hbss^ (4); 

nent. (1)- 

Acc. (Masc. fem.) (5) ; haman (16). 

^ A*a5 ( 20) ; (neut.) 

hath (7). 

Ag. (M. n.) hmi^ (5) ; human (16). 

(f.) hami (5). 

Gen. (M. f.) ham^ hahand'^ ; ^5^ 

sand'^ ; hasandn, ; haman Imnd'^ (16, 20). 

has (20) ; n. 
hamynh'^^* 

this. 

Nom. Masc. T? 2/»A (ii. iii. 2) ; y^'m (16). 
fem. VXyiTi (3) ; nent. 

r? y'!'^ (!)■ 

Aee. (Masc. fem.) yimis xm. 

(5) ; ’^’9 nomis (5) ; 

nent. T*I (7)5 

noth (7). 
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Ag. 


Gen. 


Norn. 


Ace. 


Ag. 


Gen. 


(M. n.) ?:fir yim^ (5); X!^ yimau (16). 

nwam* (5) ; (f.) 
yi'Tiii (5) ; 
nomi (5), 

(M 


f.) ywi* 

smd'^ ; yismd'^ 

(20) ; 4^ nwam^ 

sand'^; (n.) yim- 


yihmd ^^ ; ^sr 
yiman liand^ (16, 20). 


ynk ^ ; nomyuh^. 

^ htih^ tliat (within sight). 

Masc. hih (ii. iii. 2) ; ^ hum (16). 

fem. Mh (3); 

neut. huh (1). 

(Masc. fem.) hmnis human (16). 

( 6 ); amis (6); 

neixt. ^ huth (7). 

(M. n.) ^|5 t hum^ (5) j humau (16). 

^fif am* (6) ; (f.) 

humi (5) j mfv( 
ami (5). 


huhand ^ : ^ 

S, : , * 

*huma7i hand^ (16, 20). 


^M. f.) 4^ hum^ 

sa 7 id^ ; am^ 

sand'^ ; Imsand^ : 

^ ‘ ^ ■ . * ■„ ■ . . ' ' 

'^4^ asand'^ (20) j 

(n.) humyuh’^} 

amyuh'^. 

This pronoun only refers to things within sight, tliltigs out of 
sight, fill is used. 
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The Reflexive Pronoun. 

The word self , is declined only in the singular (ii, iii. 36). 

Its genitive is irregular (37). Thus, — 

Nom. TTT«r _pdn®, self or selves. 

Acc. self or selves. 

Gen, panwi'^ (fern. pang>n). 

Ag. pan^, by self or selves (not pUnan). 

[Example 35| ’4%^ me pan^ kam-m by me, myself, it was done]. 

The word xri^ pan^ meaning the human body is declined regularly 
in both numbers, like a noun of the first declension. Its genitive is 
hence pUnuTc^ (ii. iii. 86, 37). 

Pronominal adjectives (ii iii 25-27). 


yuf^i this much. 


Fem. 

I 


so? 

C\^ 


that much. 

?3|W yynf^, how much. 

^rT how much. 

The declension of these is given under the head of nouns, see 

p. 55. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

kUh or htih or latshdh any one, some one, (m. and 

f.) (ii. iii. 29, 80, 81). 

Singular. Plural. 

Norn. ^ huh iSli or ^fwj^ hlnU* 

iMtskah. 
kaui. 


Acc. 

Ag. 


kentsan. 

kentsau. 


haisi. 

In the singular it is always declined like a feminine noun, even 
in the masculine, 

mwx% kitshah^ means * any thing ^ (ii. iii, 81). 

It is not declined. 
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H, Emphatic and Indefinite Particles. 

(ii. iii. 21 ; iv. 126), 

The particle ^ ^ is added to all words to give emphasis. It ma,y 

be added either to the main word or to the declensional or conjuga- 
tional suffix. When added to a word ending in a consonant it becomes 

'^y. Thus, — 

6ven his, from his. 

frfir 4*5^ tam^ sanduy, even his, 

ijoras^y anda7% even in 3^^:^ goras cmdar^ in the 

the preceptor. preceptor. 

goran^y andar^ even in goran andar in the 

the preceptors. preceptors. 

31 ?^^ goravC^y Jimidi puts^zy, goran han di pnUhy 


fjf% 4^ sand‘d, his. 

- St- 


even to the preceptors. 


to the preceptors. 


or 


3^5r goran handiy putshy 


or 


3or<^ 5'craw 

gdtuhmj, certainly clever, from gatuP^, clever. 

ha^'dn cImJi, he is 


Jcarcm'^y cJluJl he is 

certainly doing. 

Jcaryon^y, he certainly did. 
\V 

Jcariy, he will certainly do. 
f^W{ tithay, even in that manner. 


doing. 

haryo^^ he did. 
fear?!, he will do. 
tith^ in that manner. 


The word all, always takes this suffix (ii. iii. 22), 

Thus,— 

Norn, sg. sdruy :; Norn. pL.^rifK^ sariy ; instead of sor^ 
respectively. 


^ T>^iMhy is really another way of writing inikhk 
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Wlien y is suffixed to tlie letter aw, the two together become 
(ii. iii. 23). 

Tims,— 

guryao^y sutin, by the horses certainly, from 4fw«f 
by the horses. 

namav^y sutin^ even by the nails, from 

namau suHn, 

Indefiniteness is shown by adding ah to a noun in the nom. 
sing. The termination cannot be added to other cases (ii. iii. 38). 

hathah^ any story, from hath, a story ; ahhali, 

some one, any one, from dkh, one ; jorah, some pair or other, 

from ^Srfnc yor®, a pair. The last may, however, be declined, thus 
yoratot swtiw by any pair. 

When hhanda is added to these words, it indicates a slight 
diminution* Thus hrmh, a hos ; hruhah, about a fed*’ ; 

Vj' v»'‘ 

kruhah hhanda, abont a hos, but a little less ; so dokdli 

hhanda, about a day, but something less ; ratliah hhanda, 

about a season but something less ; riipaydh hhanda, about 

a rupee, but something less. The syllable ah may be omitted, and 
then hhand not hhanda is used. Thus, ’TO hruh hliand, 
about a hos, but a little less. 

The suffix ^ js® added to a word signifies a group, or number, 

' ■ ^ ' . ■ ■ 

Thus, from ^ hath, rams, hatg^, a number of rams ; from 

gwr», horses, a number of horses, a troop of horses ; 

from rupaye, rupees, mpayez"^, a number of rupees ; 

hahe stones, hahez^, a heap of stones (ii. iii. 46), 

The word ’qp^iir pa/mw qualifies the word which it follows (iv. 193), 
Thus, — 

bad^ pahan, somewhat big. 

4^ vyath'^^ paJian, somewhat stout. 


IlIPPPBBiJiWii**! 
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^lEfiif wusun paha7i^ somewhat hot. 

somewhat distant. 

TiiX! '}^yu7' ]pa7ian, somewlmt iieM\ 

hr§th pahmi, somewhat in front. 
xf^ xf^j^pM paM?i, somewhat behind. 

%fx after some time ( w delay), 

Tqr^Tij Mgiir'^ palum, somewhat Kashmiri. 

^^]vt hapgahih'^ paMuy somewhsit Bengali. 

5^^ xf^Tif wulim^ywid'^ pakan, somewhat in that direction. 
xf’^T^ yahurytmd'^ pahan^ somewhat in this direction. 

The following conjnnctiGns are given by I^'vara-kanla. 

W and (iv. 178). E,g.f rT stdi U^hy he and thou. 
f?T tiy also (iv. 179). It is also used instead of fr with plurals. 
Thus,— f<T svJi U ti^li tiy he also, you also, 
jxfir % maJmmV ti gtipan ti ay, both the men and the cattle 
came. We cannot say <T JW«I W maJianiv^ P gupmt t<^ By, 

means, ^ again.* It also means ‘ other,’ (iv. ISO). Thus,, 
harhiy you should do it again, ^f?F Uy(tt watlhj 

another road. 

ftjfl zm% like (iv. 181). B.g,^ rftTf ^ zan chuh parmt^ 

he reads like a parrot. irff%W TWT«| malis mn chuh raehan^ he 

protects him as if he (the object) was his father. 

liyu'h'^ (also written Mh'^)^ fern. f%3|^ /%®, means ‘ like,^ 
(iv. 182, 183). E.g., ^nglis hynk^y like his father, (e.y., this 

child is like his father), vnol^ hyu'hP' cliu-s is the dative- 

pronominal suffix of the 3rd person), he is like a father to him. 

» W'f son cJiuh 7i$pan, it is shining like gold. We also have- 
phrases like hud^ hyuh^ anhyan^ bring whoever (amongst 

them) is old, not,, bring him like an old mam. 
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I. On tlie Bhyming Eepetition of words {miufrma). 

Words of any kind are repeated to show indefiniteness or recipro- 
city. In such a case the letter ^ w ov v ^ p ib usually substituted in 
the second word, for the first letter of the original word (viii. i. 30), 
'Thus, , 

W''! hardn wamn chiih, he is doing it or nearly doing it. 
^f*r^ dym mjar anin^ let him bring the wealth, &o. 

IW haP’ waP hhyayin, let him eat rice, &c. 

anwuT loanwUr or llllT mmaf panwar^ tiwn 

and turn about. 

If the main word begins with l p or l or to, the second begins 
with ^ V ov w ov p respectively (viii. i. 31). Thus,— 

J3ur wary read (imperative), <fec. 

1% imu^ ditin, let him give pice and the like, 

ifafiT loagan ^pagan an, bring brinjals and other like 

vegetables. 

lT«r waz<^ pdz^ cMJi, they are cooks, <fec. 

The word a collection, makes vyut^^ 

an omnium gatherum. 

There are irregular formations, such as (viii. i. 32). 

^ (fl^) nyu¥^ snip, a collection, Qzyiik'^ means literally 
‘ a little.’ 

4*®" mymd^^ mouthfuls, <&c. 

4^ liaP leap, crooked, <&c. ; but 
lir haP waP, girdles and the like. 
hdnz^ gdnz% boatmen, &c. 
pliaP pliyaP, ovriiiments, &c. 
tffT dnP wmiP, shallow and the like. 

These compounds are feminine when they denote I’eciprocity, For 
examples, see p. 71. 
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T'wo Copper-plate Granis of Batnapala of PragjifoUm in Asmn.- — By 
Dk. a. F. Rudolf Hoernlb, CXE. 

(With Plates VIII-XIII). 

[Read January, 189S.] 

These two grants were also sent to me by Mr. E. A. Grait, I.C.S., 
one in May 1896, the otlier in April 1897.^ The former was found in 
SualkucL About tlie find-place of the latter, nothing is known. It 
is now in the possession of a cultivator of Xahorliabi village, Maiiza 
BargaS, District Darrang, Subdivision Tejpur, who says that it was 
discovered by his grandfather. As it is convenient to give it a name, 
and as Tejpur is already appropriated ^ by another Asam grant, pub- 
lished in this Journal^ V*ol. IX, it may be called the Bargaou copper- 
plate. 

The Sualkuci grant unfortunately is in a very bad condition 
as will be described iiereafter. Without the Bargaou grant, with 
which most of its contents are identical, it would have been impossible 
to make any thing satisfactory of it. The Bargaon grant is in an 
almost perfect condition, and hence I wdll describe it first. 

I. The Bargaon Grant. 

This grant and its seal are just like the Gauhati grant of Indra- 
pala. This will be seen from the photogi'aph (Plates VIII-X), so that I 
need not repeat their description. The plates, of which there are three, 
measure i0| by 6| inches. The seal measures 4| by inches. The 
two outside plates are only inscribed on their inner sides. The interior 
plate has 20 lines on each side ; the other two inscribed sides have 
17‘and 15 lines respectively. 

Tiie language of the grant is Sanskrit. It differs from otlser 
grants, in giving a portion of the genealogy of the donor in prose. 
The earlier part of the genealogy, refer ring to Ratnapala’s ancestry, 
is in poetry, from the beginning down to line 28. From here the 

1 See my pipers on the prtjviuns Graiihati and Nowgong Grants, in this 
Journal, Vol. LXVM, pp. 113, 285. 
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i3escription of Katnapala's residence and person is in prose, down to 
line 52. The remainder is as usual : namely the description of the land, 
its perquisites and boundaries is in prose, viz.^ from line 52 down 
line 58, and lines 58 to 64; but the genealogy of the donee is in verse, 
from lines 65 to 72. 

The composition is very laboured ; and the fact that about one- 
half of the royal genealogy is in pi‘Ose suggests that the writer 
iiterai’j powers were not equal to the task of versifying the whole. 

The mechanical execution of the grant is very slovenly and in- 
accurate ; it is, in this respect, even worse then that of the Gauhati 
grant. Syllables are frequently omitted ; thus 1. 1, dtiste for m7'dustair(?); 
1. 13, hsi for ksiti ; 1. 15, khim for ksitim ; 1. 52, Eatnapa for Eatnapala^ 
etc. Similarly letters are omitted: e, a^iaya for anayad\ 1.22, 

anuraga for anuragaj* Occasionally superfluous syllables are inserted ; 
e. g.y 1. 2, anekznBhhavan for anBkhhhavan- ; 1. 8, kundalena for kundale. 
Similarly a superfluous I is added in 1. 14, jayahlahdha for jaya-lahdha^ 
1. 45, udbMsanaUlasOy etc. Anus vara and visarga ai^e very foequently 
omitted ; see the footnotes 4, 15, 18, etc. Long and short vowels are 
frequently interchanged ; e, g.^ 1. 3, tat for tat ; 1. 6, grlyain for griyam^ 
etc. For other miscellaneous blunders, see footnotes 6, 12, 43, 49, 57, 
67, etc. A curiosity is the euphonic insertion of r in 1, 11, nu-r-iha ; 
and there is another instance, in the Snallcuci grant, in 1. 21, marttanda- 
r-tva. 

The usual provincialisms abound; for confusion of sibilants, see 
footnotes 16, 31, 34, 69, 85, 89, 91, etc. ; for the ligature of guttural p 
with sibilants, see footnotes 34, 36, 42, etc. ; for the ligature of dental n 
with gutturals and sibilants see footnotes 16, 18, 28, 29, etc. ; for the 
ligature of m with see footnotes 13, 44, 65, 67, etc. 

The last mentioned ligature is really explained by the fact that no 
separate sign for h is used in all these Asam grants. And this fact, 
agaiti, is explained by the circumstance that in Baiggali and Asami 
no distinction is made, in pronunciation, between non-conjunct v and h ; 
both are pronounced alike as 5. There ore other indications of a more 
sporadic occurrence of what may be called “ phonetic spelling.” They 
are curious, as showing how far hack such fashions of pronunciation 
may be traced. In modern Baiiggali and Asami ks is pi'onoiinoed kk. 
Hence we And in 1. 15 khim (false for hhitim) spelled for ksitim^ and in 
1. 17, vihhya for viksya. Similarly non-conjunct initial y is now pro- 
nounced jf, and conjunct y is omitted. An instance of the former 
practice occurs in 1. 21, ja for 1. 35, jahpnana for yaksmand^ also 
in the Gauhati grant TLa^jagm for yagas. An instance of the latter 
practice occurs in the Howgong grant in llla^ (^dnidyikd^ the correct 
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spelling of wliicli name QyamayiJca occurs in tlie Bargaon grant L 6L 
Possibly the curious spelling ini. 18 yuyyate fov yujyatB may be due to 
a similar cause ; so also the form ya in 1. 50, for ca ; though these would 
rather be survivals of an old prakritic fashion which has not survived 
to the present day. 

Palmograpiiicaily it may be noted that the avagraha occurs only 
four times, in 11. 26, 68, 59, 63, though thei’e were sixteen other occa- 
sions for its use. 

An r preceding a consonant is alway| formed above the line, even 
with y; e.g.^ 1 . 21, agcarymn. 

The guttural nasal is, as in the ISTowgong grant, throughout made 
without a ringlet; see 11. 3, 4, 14, 15, 17, 27, 33, 35, 41, 43, 60. The 
initial short i is also made exactly as in the ISTowgong grant by means 
of two ringlets placed above a hook ; e.gr., in L 35, Ta'ika ; 11. 8 and 45, 
iva ; 1. 24, iti. Also hh and r are made after the older fashion. All 
this shows that the Bargaon grant cannot he very far apart, in age, 
from the Kowgong grant. 

The anusvara, in the Bargaon grant as well as in the liTowgOBg 
grant, is formed by a ringlet, placed (in the usual way ) above the line. 
In the Gauhati grant it is occasionally placed on the line.^ In modern 
Bai^gali the latter position is universal. This shows that the Gauhati 
grant must be appreciably later than the Bargaon and Nowgong grants. 

The virama occurs twice to indicate a final consonant in L 23, 
sa'inyahf with tlie full form of and in L 23, mandam with Sb slightly 
truncated form of m. In both cases it is attached to the foot of the 
letter,^ In the case of final and m specially modified forms are 

used; thus the final form of. t occnrs in h Jagat, h 7^ akarszt, and 
1. 63, *ghat. The final form of occurs in 1. janapaddn and 1. 55, 
prabhrtin and sarirvdn. The final form of m occurs in 1, 2, tandamm, 
L 16, rdjyam, 1.32, mandalam, 1. 33, alar^Jcaram, 1. 39, sdrthdnam^ 1.48, 
gambliiryam- and mryam, L 65 ntmanam and (ilydra^ 11. 69 and 72, dhjdm. 

As these final forms, as well as the forms of the guttural nasal, 
anusvara and r, are peculiaxfiy serviceable as tesb-letters in determining 
the chronology of the Baiggali-Asarni script, I have, in the accom-* 
panying lithographed table of facsimiles (Plate XI), pi’epared a small 
conspectus of them. The reigns I have selected are the following : 

(a) Pala ki?igs of Bengal (Biliar) : Dhaemapala, c. 840-875 A.D., 
facsimile of his grant in this Journal^ Vol. LXIII, Plate 
IIL Naeayana Pala, c. 925-950 A.D., facsimile of his 
grant in this Joimial, Vol. XL VII, Plates XXIV, XXV ; 

» The ringlet; is so small that the blank core is sometimes almost invisible in 
the photogra,ph, )>roclncing the appearance of a mere dot. 
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also facsimile of Badal iuscription in Bpigraphki Indica^ 
VoLn,p. 160. 

(h) Isam kings: Balavarman, c. 975 A. D., facsimile of liis grant 
in tills Jottrnal, Vol. LXVI, Plates XXXV and XXXVI. 
Ratnapala, c. 1010, facsimile of liis grant in this volume^ 
Plates vni~X, XII and XIIL Indbapala, c. 1050, facsimile 
of liis grant, in this Jotmiak LXVI, Plates III and IV*. 
VaidyIdeva, c. 1142, facsimile of liis grant in tlie Bpigraphia 
Vol. II, P|ates I-m^ 

(c) Sena kings of Bengal (Bibar) ; Vuaya Sena, c. 1080 A.D.; 
facsimile of kis grant in the Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, 
p. 308. Laksmana Sena, c. 1126, facsimile of bis grant in 
this Journal^ VoL XLIV, Plates I and II. 

The table sufficiently explains itself ; but I may point out that tlie 
special final forms of i and n have arisen from the practice of attach- 
ing the virama to the top of the full or truncated forms, instead of 
appending it, in the usual fashion, to their foot ; and that the special final 
form of m owes its origin to the contraction of the original square m 
into a small circle, to which the virama was appended as a tail. Later 
on, this tail was separated, and thus the forms of m and the anus vara 
become identical (No, 8 in columns 5 and 15), because in the mean- 
time the anusvara had assumed a tendency of standing below instead of 
above the head-line (No. 5, col. 5). At one time the forms of the 
truncated n and special final m approached so nearly as to lead to a 
confusion of them (compare No, 1, col. 12 with col. 15). Thus final 
n is used for final m twice in the Nowgong grant, see I 5^ amalm for 
amalamy II yautmnem for yanmnam* An earlier instance occurs in 
the Dharmapala grant, line 57, vasundhamn for vasimdha7'a7}i° ; other 
instances are in the Laksmana Sena grant, Plate I, obverse, line 21, 
lay an for layam; Plate II, reverse, line 23, mantavyan iov mantavyam, 
line 22 pdlaniyan for pdlamyam* 

On palteographioal grounds, therefore, I am disposed to place tlie 
two Ratnapala grants in the earlier half of the 11th century A.D, 
•(c. 1010-1050), The Nowgong grant 1 would place a little earlier, 
about 990 A.D., and the Indrapala grant, a little later, about 1060 A.D. 
The Bargaon grant is not dated in any era ; neither is the Sualkuci 
grant; but the former professes to have been issued in the 25th, and 
the latter in the 26th year of the reign of Ratnapala. 

Putting together the information given by the Bargaon grant 
with that afforded by the Tejpiir, Nowgong, and Gauliati grants, it now 

8 Seo Wpigraphia , Indicaj Vol. Ill, p. 250. 
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becomes possible to arrange a fairly connected dynastic liistory of 
Asam. All the grants agree in beginning with Hari (Yisnn), his son 
Haraka, his son Bhagadatfca, his younger brother Vajradatta. They 
further agreed in stating that Vajradatta was succeeded by several 
members of his dynasty, after which N■araka^s dynasty was displaced by 
(^aia Stambha, described in the Bargaon grant as a Mleccha^ or ‘foreign’ 
conqueror. According to that grant, pala Stambha was sncceeded by 
twenty other foreign kings, of whom Vigraha Stambha was the first, 
and Tyaga Simha the last; and the grant adds tha(3 after Tyaga 
Simha the ancient dynasty of Naraka was restored in the person of 
Brahma Pala. Unfortunately the Tejpur grant is unsatisfactorily record- 
ed in volume IX of this Journal, both with respect to the original text 
and its English translation. But this much seems to be clearly stated 
in it that a series of rulers, commencing with pala Stambha, ended with 
pri-Harisa, after which a king called Pralambha of Naraka’s race 
succeeded to the throne. On the first view this would seem to show 
that Tyaga Simha and pri-Harisa were the same persons, and so also 
Brahma Pala and Pralambha. The latter identification, of course, is 
impossible, because Brahma Pala and Pralambha gave rise to two 



distinct dynasties, as the Bargaon and Xowgong grants show. But it 
is still possible that these two dynasties might have ruled contempo- 
raneously, in different parts of the country, on Qala Stambha's dynasty 
becoming extinct with Tyaga Simha alias pri-Harisa. This supposi- 
tion would seem to derive some confirmation from the fact that the 
Bargaoui and Gaubati grants are given from the town of Burjaya, alias 
Pragjy^tisa, while the Kowgong grant is given from the “ ancestral 
camp ” j of Harappe 9 vara. Against this, however, is to be set the fact 
that B^la Yarman (of the TsTowgong grant) of the Harjara or Pralambha 
dynasty is also described on his seal as belonging to the dynasty of the 
kings c5f Pva-gjyotisa, so that Pragjyotisa would seem to have been the 
capital of his country, tiiough he usually or occasionally resided in his 
“ ancestral camp ” Haruppe 9 vara. But the circumstance which most 
strong'ly makes against the identification of Tyaga Simha with pri- 
Harisa^., is the paleography of the Nowgong grant. The author of 
that gr, ant, Bala Yarman, is the fourth in descent from Harjara, and 
the fiftl}': in descent from Pralambha, ie., about 100 years after the 
commen^'ement of his dynasty, while Eatna Pala, the author of the 
Baro-aou '^rant, is first in descent from Brahmapala, le., perhaps 20 

* Esoerpt the Gauhatl grant, which, however, allows an “ undefined period.” 

6 The i.perm Mleccha indicates a Non-Hindu, though the name (Jala Stambha has 
a distinctly '[.Hindu (Sanskrit) ring ; so have the other names of bis dynasty. They 
may be hivv.' or laudatory names. 
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years after tlie beginning of liis dynasty. It follows, tlierefore, that 
Bala Yarman comes about 80 years after llatna Pala, and tliat paleso- 
grapbioally the Nowgoiig grant sliouid be later tbaii the Bargaon grant. 
Their paleographic characters, however, indicate just the reverse. The 
identilication of Tyaga Siihha with (Jri-Hariaa, therefore, seems to me 
very doubtful ; nor does it appear that there is any necessity for it. A 
more probable solution appears to me to be, that pala Stambha's 
dynasty ended with pri-Harisa, and that it was succeeded by another 
foreign dynasty, which commenced with Pralambha and ended with 
Tyaga Siihha, after whom the restoration of Naraka’s dynasty, in the 
person of Brahma Pala, took place. The Bargaon grant does not say that 
the 20 kings who followed pala Stambha were all of the same dynasty ; 
on the other hand, twenty-one (including pala Stambha) is a sufficiently 
large number to accommodate two long dynasties. Moreover the Now- 
gong grant clearly indicates that a break or change of dynasty took 
place with Harjara (son of Pralambha). 

Of pala Stambha’s dynasty three other members are named : 
according to the Bargaon grant, Yigraha Stambha was the immediate 
successor (son?) of pala Stambha ; and according to the Nowgong 
grant, there were two other members, named Palaka tod Vijaya, 
besides some more not named. It would seem that Stmndha was the 
distinguishing name of this dynasty. The named members o’f it would 
be (1) pala Stambha, (2) Yigraha- Stambha, (3) Palaka- Stambha, 
(4) Yijaya- Stambha, who were perhaps the first four of the dynasty.*^ 
there were several others ; the total number may have been occu- 
pying a period from about 150 to 200 years. ^ 

Of Pralambha’s dynasty, five other members, in direc& filial 
succession, are named. According to the Tejpur gt^ant, it woui%i seem 
that Fralarnbha’s son, by his wife Jivada, was Harjara, whose S(3|)n was 
Yanamala. The Nowgong grant adds Jayamala, Yirabahu Bala 
Yarman, being the son, grandson and great-grandson respecm fely of 
Yanamala. These are the first six members of the dynasty, la Their 
total number may well have been eleven, occupying again a pei^rjiod of 
about 150 to 200 years. And these eleven, together with the • eten of 
the pala Stambha dynasty, * would make up the series of twei^ty-one 
foreign kings, required by the Bargaon grant, antecedent I to the 
resboiation of the Pala kings of Naraka’s dynasty. There /?are two 
difficulties about this dynasty. The Tejpur grant seems to say 
distinctly that Pralambha belonged to Nai’aka’s dynasty,® &and that 

® In vers© 19 o£ the translation, Vanamala, the son of Harjara, i .0 also said 
to be “ like the moon in the clear sky of the ISfaraka line.’' The oi dginal text 
has IcHH-tanaya^nrpati^vamga or * the royal race of the son of the Harti a.’ Naraka 
is the “ son of the Earth.” 
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lie 'VTas4b.e ,fatllel^of On tlie, otlier hand, the. ]SrQ,w.goiig grant . 

ignores Pralambiia altogether, and coriiineiices thedjnastj witli Harjara. 
hTor is there anj thing in the latter grant to connect him with Naraka’s 
dynasty; on the contrary the non-Hindh sound of the name Harjara 
points to a foreigner. I am unable to suggest any satisfactory solution ; 
but the weight of the evidence seems to me to be for both dynasties 
{Gala Stambha^s and Harjara’s or Pralambha’s) being those of foreign 
invaders, though they may Iiave occasionally preferred a claim to 
belong to the ancient indigenous line of kings. 

The Pa] a dynasty distinctly put forward that claim in both the 
Bargaoii and Gauliatl grants ; though it may still remain a cjuestiion 
wlietlier the claim was well founded. I may here notice a correction. 
In the Gauhatl grant, Plate I, reverse, line 13, the puzzling name 
Karimra should be Bhetuma or ^ Earth-born/ a name ot N’araka. I 
may also notice, that the Bargaon grant distinctly states that Diirjaya, 
whicli the Howgong grant describes as a nagari or * townlet ’ and as the 
vasati or ‘residence’ of the king, received that name from Ratnapala, 
who either founded it or made it into a fortified place, and fixed it as 
the residence of his dynasty. The fact that the Pala kings resided 
in the fort of Durjaya, and the Harjara dynasty in tlie “ ancestral 
camp” of HfuTippe^vara, while yet both dynasties called themselves 
“Lords of Pragjyofcisa,” ma 3 ^ perhaps justify the conclusion that in 
their time Pr^jj’-otisa, which was originally the name of a town, had 
become the name of a country. 

Of Ratnapala it is related tha.t he came into hostile contact with 
the kings of Gurjara, Ganda, Kei‘ala, and the Dekkan, and with the 
Bahikas and Taikas. Assuming that Ratnapaia’s age has been rightly 
fixed at about 1010 to 1050 A.D., the king of Gurjara of that period 
would be the Western Caluk^T'an king Ja 3 uisimha III or Sorneevara I. 
By the Kerala king the Cola Rajaraja is perhaps intetided. The 
Gauda king may have been Mahipala or Kayapala of the Pala djmasfcy 
of Bengal and Biliar. ■ To whom the term “king of Dadcsinatya” or the 
Dekkan im\y refer, I do not know. The Bahikas and Taikas are 
generally taken to be Trans-Indus people, those of Balkh and the 
Tajiks, But, as will be seen from the next paragraph, the panegyrist 
probably only wished to parade his familiarity with Sanskrit litei-a- 
ture, and further attemj)ts at identification would be waste of labour. 

There is again a curiosity to be noted in tbe Ratnapala grants, 
similar to that in the No wgong grant (see ante, VoL LXYI, p. 288), 
the discovery of which is due to Dr, Th. Bloch, the Society’s Honorary 
Philological Secretary. This is the existence of plagiarisms, or at 
least imitations, from Bana’s Harsa Oarita, The following passages, 
J. L U 
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or clauses, maj be compared, the references being to Taka, ram Javaji’s 
Bombaj edition of 1892 (Nirnaya S%ara Press). 

(IJ. Bargaoii Plate, line 31, Qitrjjar-Mlilrajar'prajimrena, etc. Compare 
Rai’sa Carita, p. 132, Huna-harina-lcesarl tsmdhtc-rajajvaro 
Gnrjara-prajdgard Odndhdr-adhipa - gandha - clvipa - kuta - pdJcald 
Ldfa-pdiavd-pdfaccard Mdlava-laksvii-lata-paragiih. 

(2) . Bargaon Plate, line 43, Vdsav-avdsa-sparddhim* Compare Harsa 

Carita, p. 104, Vasav-dvasa iva (adhivdsah ). 

(3) . Bargaon Plate, line 48, yagasi BMrnasBnd yndhi (or 

Snalkuci Plate, 1, 21, BJusmd dhauusi), &c. Compare Plarsa 
Carita, p. 110, Arjitno yagas t Bhtsmo Jhaiinsi^ etc. 

Finally, I may add three corrections in the Gauhati grant. The 
blundered pbrase h/iwm'i/a-pate-sjfa in II should be hhumy-apakrsta^ 
as in the Bargaon grant 1. 53 ; it means the ‘ inferior or non-arable 
land.’ Also rydvahdrika in II 5 means ‘ officer ’ : tlie whole passage 
in whicli it occurs sliould be translated as in the Bargaon grant. Again 
the phrase malvisi-jdtika should be read, as in the Sualkuci grant, mahis- 
dj-avika ‘ buffalos, goats and sheep,’ 

Tkxt.* 

First Blate : Reverse. 

1 Svasti j ^ Duste ^ vapu-vimv(b)akair=n=nakha=gatai‘^ srai^=n=nft.ya- 

sampad-vidheh so sa- 9 veva^-gatim ^ubham prakntayan=df 9 y 5 
’ni- 

2 9 ari=taudaTim ( evam yah paramatma-vat=prthu-gua-oddeh6 ’py= 

aiieki-ne ^-bhavan=prakamyan=dadhad=*eva bhfiti bburan-e- 

3 9 as=tat®= 9 riye (Ja^karah ll [1 »] Murtta kirn rahat=iha ^ita-kara-ru 

kim sphatiki-Tidrutili kiin^s=v=ady-augh,a-vibhedan-ai- 

4 ka-iiirata 9 akti^ 9 abha pagkan i yf)sy=apaiygatim-itj=ayetya -janata 

yaygta dhanya drutarh payat=sa praniha- 

i From the original plates. 

S Metre of verses 1 and 2 : QarMla-vikrtdita. 

^ One ahsara is here omitted ; perhaps read nirdustair. ^ 

4 Read gataih ; 1. 4, gahtifp ;'l, 6, alcrteh ; 1. 10, grih and gunah ; 1. 12, yaijiA ; 1. 13, 
dtmajah and ri^puh ; 1. 14, kirttih. 

: 5 Read svair. ■ ' ■ 

8 Read gveta, , See note to translation. 

7 Uddeha is not noted in any dictionary, 

8 Read anekhhhavan ; ne is superfluous, 

9 Read tat-griye or rather tac-chriye, 

10 Read iha, m. c. {i.e., vahati iha)* 

Read hara^ruh^^'hiTh, 
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5 tya sarvva-kaltisam iaiiliitja-sindhur=jagat il [2 1] Dkaraiii Harer= 

uddliaratali fcir-akrte^ pajodhi-magna ISTarako ’sar-aasa- 

6 ka I sa siimir-a^it ^'^=sara- josid-angini ^rij am ^^=pratiiidujitani 

=eva yena ki f| [3 ll] Ya 9 ^W=aval=efci Jarat=iti blnya-yat=e- 

7 timudli=eti Y('b)aiidliii-raliit=efci vipad-gat=et;i | hitT=Adit!s x®® vaji- 

tya siiran=;aliarsit tat-kn- 

8 ndalena®^ sura-yago-maba^i iv=agrye | [l 4 |] Kanta-miikbair= 

v=v(b)abTi-vidbavS4j^iva vira-Yrndais=tejasvibbl 

9 ravi-ganaii=iva sandadbane } Pragjyofcise ’vasad=asau pravari 

paranam dor-dappa^^-saracarana- 

10 caratar-arjjita-^ri ^ 11 [5 ll] Yuddbe puratana it=idclba-gmia pit- 

efci yavad=viciiitya krpaya sa 

11 cacara mandam \ tavad=Dharis-tain=anaya^7=(;IiYam=atitans6s^® 

=tejaiisy 5^^=abo nu r ^‘^=iba ns ganan=a- 

12 sti v(b)andbaii I [16 h] Dbiras=tatas=tata-ya9a^-pata-giLptbi-a9(>®^ 

ya 9 =c=apir aktam=akarod=sbbuTanairi gun-augbaih j bbavyab sa 
bburi-vibba- 

13 VO Bhagadatta-nama tasy=atmaja^ ksi^^-dbiiram v(b)ibbaran=caka- 

ra ll [7 ll] vaji'=iva nirjjifca-ripu^ prtbu-vaji^a-kantih sv-orjj-arj- 
java- 

14 rjjita-jagaj-jaya]^^-lav(b)dlia-kirtfci^ 1 rajyan=tad=apa riicam=aRtam- 

it§ kbar-a:gsaiL bliratuh 9ikb=iva va]avan=n=iba Vajra-dattah 

M&tre: Vamga-sthavila, 

IBievid magndm narako. Perhaps fcbe intended reading was 7nagnmi~naraM, 

16 H^ad dmgdkah* 
n Read dslt. 

15 Head aygimm. 

19 Head criyam. 

20 Perhaps read pratJndftyitam, (i.e., %iraii indnyitam), 

21 Metre of vei’ses 4-8 : Vafidnta-tilakd ; but the second half of verse 4 is out of 
order, its first pada having only 13, while its second pada has 15 instants. 

22 This aksara is illegible ; there is also here on© short instant wanting ; perhaps 
read Aditim samavajitya^ or Adit7gdTi=avajityd, 

33 There is here one short instant in excess j read httMdale, omitting na, 

34 Read 
36 Read 

36 Read darppa. 

S'! Read anayad. 

38 Read dtitdmsos. 

39 Read tijdmsy, 

30 Hei'e r is inserted in order to avoid the hiatus nu iha. 

■ ,Read:«msd'. ,■ 

33 Here one short aksara is omitted. Read 

83 Bead^fflpa, and below, 1. 30, luntana, and 1. 45, ddhhdsana ; omitting J. 

84 Head 
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15 li [Bill vaijca ^^^-krameiia kliiia iiikhilaih bhufijnta^s 

iiarakaiiam intocoli-adhmatlio viiilii-calana- va9ad~eva ja- 

16 gralia i*ajya,m } ^alastambiia knime 'sj=api id narapa.tajo 

Vigrahastambha-mukli ja vikli y afca sam v ( b) abli u viir=(l v i~g a ai 
^^-dacafca 

17 samkfiya.ya samvibliinaa^® (I [9 n] '^^Nirvvaijcaih nrpam-ekavirri- 

Katitamam 9ri-Tyaga-simh-asidIiaid3:=iesfj,iii~Yjl^],y<^.w di vajj= 
gataixi piinar-a- 

Second Flats : Obverse. 

18 lio bbaiiTnobi no jiiyyate^^ [l] svam=iti'^^ pravicintya tat-prakrtayo 

bhu-ljlifira-raksa-ksaTnaTh sagaiidhyat-paricakvire narapa- 

19 ci*i-V(b)raliinapMam hi yain 1 [l 10 ll] Eko ’sau jitavan=rpind'?'=r 
samiti bho ki iiaina citra iddam ati*=:odaIiaraiiam Haro Hu- 

20 r 3 =iiho Bh!am-aday5 pi hi I itliam sampariinrcya yasya hi 

bhata sthana-sthitasya dvisam di.k8v=aspsv=:api vidra- 

21 ?ena mahat=ri9caryan^^=sada meuire W [1 1 ||] Yibhava-phala- 

vilas-asvada-jat-'ibhilasa^^ sa yuvatim=npayeine j^^=a' 

22 niiraga^^ jaiiesu l avani-kula-saniutha^^-ksmapa-snrapratya ^^daks- 

myah stldtam=iva kula-devi-iiamadbeyam=:v(b)abhara {} [12 u] 

S5 Metre of verse 9 : Sragdhara. 

Res,d vamga. 

ST One short aksara is wanting. Read hritim. 

S8 liead hhimjatdm and rajndm, 

S® Read QiUastainhhah, and viJahyutd/i I, 17; samvibhinnnh ; I. 19, lutrapatim, him 
nnd eUram. 

One nksara is wanting. Rond dvigmiUa. 

Hetre of verses 10 and 11 ; Qdrdfda-vihr/difa, 

4!5 Read 7iirvvai7igmh and elmvimcatitwnam, 

'iS lleRii dhhidhan. 

4 5* Read tesdm vik.pja, 

•^5 Read yicjyafe or ydyate. 

Read 

41 Rmd ripum or ripim. 

•i'8 Read niddm or nvidam (i.e,, 7iu idam), 

49 Read 'nye (for anye), 

»0 Head itthum. 

•d Read dgearyam. 

Metre ; Mdlml. 

Rend dhhUdmh' 1. 27, muhhhmk. 

Read yd. 

Rnad nui'dgdj (i.e., yd anmgdy^junHu). 

Read h-amuWia. 
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23 R^atn-opama rtarapati SYa-gnnair=:m=ma1i-arlian=jah palay§cl= 
iti jaiiair=:avagainja samyak l nifcah prasiddbiiii=ilia te- 
21 na sa-kii’ttaiiena ^ri-Batnapala iti snniir=ajayat=asyam^^ !l [13®] 

‘ DurvYara-vairi-kari- kumbha-bhida-bbav-asra-sroto-va- 

25 b-abati-calat-kari-miiktikabbih [|] yad-yuddha-bbar=v=Yipam*Yad= 

dhata-pMma-ragi ^obbota®^ 

26 Yira-Yaaija^^ nikarai^^ prakirnna II [14 ll] Simbasane’tlm^^ll^arak- 

aiiYaya-j-av{ b)ja-bbaTia samvecya 

27 tam^^ diYam=agad=a-kaIaijka-gandab i kal-Scitaib vicaritnm bi mab- 

anubbava samvidri- 

28 bi guna-dosa-Yxdo bbavasya ii [15] Ni§it-asl-ma^^ci-Irl.anja^i- 

Jatila-bb^ja-Y{b)ala-Yi- 

29 Jita-narapati-sat^^-Spayam-krfca-sa-inada-gaja-gbata-kata-syandi 

daii-amv(b)ti-9ikar-asa- 

30 ra-samupa^amita-santapam sakal-ari-kataka-iuntanaiss-lampata-sn- 

bbata-Y(b) aim- vitap-ataYi- 

31 samkatani=api mabajana-niYasa-yogyam®® j sa-mada-sundari>smita- 

sadh a-dbavalita-saudba-^i- 

32 kbara-sabasr-anta-brfca'^^-tarani-manijalam \ Malay-acala-sthali^®- 

ruba-kanaiiam=iY=rineka-bbogI'^^-9ata-sevitam®^ i Dabbo- 

33 Yat=s§Y-avapta-Y(b)udlia-guru-kaYy-ilagkaraTn I kailasa-giri-^ikba- 

ram=iYa parame^var-adbistbaiiam^^ I Vitte^a-BiYesita- 

34 ii=ca { yac=jea (Jaka-krida-^ani^^-drdha-panjareiia Grarjjar-adbiraja- 

pra.Jareim'^^ dur-d danla '^^-Graudendra-kari-kiita-p&alena 

sampra^yya. 

68 Metre o£ verses 13-15 : VasmitaAHaka. 

69 Ue&d ratndpamo narapatih as in the Bn^lknci grajit. 

Head final m for m. Also read 

^1 Bead qobhela^ as in the Sualkaci granti. 

62 Read raw'O'am m&araiA as hi the SnalkuGi grant, 

63 Read’e/w. 

Read which is the reading of the Saalkuci grant, 

65 Read samvegya, 

66 Read taw. . i 

61 [lead; samvidrate. 

68 From here prose. 

62 Read 

W Read si/cEttdt. 

11 Probably read a7iiar->Mfa. 

12 Read stlialz. 

IS Read hhogi. 

1^ Read gakimi, os in the Snalkiici grant. 

15 UeoLd prajvih'etiit, which is tiie reading of the Snalknci grant. 

16 Read ddnta. 
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35 Keral-e^-acala-^ilajatuna Y (b)ahika-Taik-afctai 3 ka'^'^-kariEa diksiaa- 
tya-ksoni-pati-rajajaniBana'^^ ksai- 

30 pit-arati-paksataya ksitiipa-vaksali-kavata-pat0n=eva prakare:a= 
avrta-prantliam 79 -iiiimada-kala-liansa®^-kamini-kTi- 

37 la®^-kuriifca-pe9ala-inarun-niand-ancl6lifc-ormmi-9ikarair=iipa9amit- 

apavrta-sandba-^ikhar-adliirudha-sundari-siira- 

Second Plate : Beverse* 

38 t- 5 tsav-ayasena kailasa-kari-daknla^^-kadalika-pate®^ Beka-nake^a- 

karnini-viblirama-mani-darppan.e- 

39 na Laubifey-anibbodhina virajainanam^^ 1 raanainyam=aBeka'mana- 

ka^^-pati-sartbanam yafcbartb-abbidbaiiam 

40 Pragy5fcis-esaS^-dm’jay-akbya-param=adbyuvasa I yatra ca jadata 

bara-yastisu n=endriyesa cancalata bari- 

41 fiu na manasesu bbarjgurafca bbruvi bhramesu na pratipannesu 

s- 6 pasarggata dliatusn na prajasn vamafca kami- 

42 nisu skbalitaih madbu-mada-miidita-kamini-gatisu nisprliata dosa- 

karisu niratyaya-madhu-pan-a9akfcir®^=m=ma- 

43 dhu-kara-karaS 7 .kule§a atyantam pry^^-aim^artfcaiiam ratbagga- 

namasu pisit^^-a^iia 9vapadesu tatra Vasap-ava- 

44 sa-sparddhiui vidbiir=iva vivarddbita“9lla-Yela-jaladlii-mandalab 

satra^bsaras-adar9ita-padm-apabara9=ca martta- 

45 nda iva bbu-bhrc-cbiro-nive9ita-padab kamal-akar-odbbasanal^S- 

lasa9^2=ca parame9va- 

71 Read hdhlha-tayik-&ta^lca or hahlika-tayik-dta^ka, 

78 lXe2i>di yiilcpnand. 

79 Read prmtam. 

80 Read 7iamsa. 

81 In the original kula is only jnst traceable, brit in the Siillknol grant it is 
distinct. 

8i Read dukula. 

83 Frobablyread;pa^ew»<7?i-eA;rt- 

84 Perhaps read 7)wwafca. 

86 Read Prdgjydtis-ega. 

88 Read dsaktir. In the original the first d of pdndgnkH is cancelled ; but the 
real intention may have been to cancel the second d; for pdna-mkti would give the 
same meaning. 

87 Cancel hara. 

88 .Read prip. ■ ■ ■ • 

. : 89 Read ■' 

80 Read Vdsav->dvdsa*sparddhim, 

^1 Read gafru, 

88 Read ldsag» 
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46 rd’pi Eamarap-anaBdps Bhaum-anvayo ’py=ml]asita-daBav-anii 

pums-ottamo ’py=a-da- ‘ 

47 narddano vird ’pi matte ha^^-gami yasa®^ ca Maniaatli-onmatbi- 

mpam tiraskrt-tobll6dhi- 

48 gambbiryam jagad-vijay-a^ansi^^-virvam Skaiid-askandi-vlrjam 

yac=c=ArjjuTi5 yacasi^’? BM- 

49 maseiio yudhi Krtantah kradhi Davanalo vipaksa-viriidbi pa^a- 

dbaro vidya-nabliasi Ma- 

50 lay*anilali su-jano-sumanasi Suryo ’ri-tamasi Uday-acalo niitr-6d- 

gama-sampadi ya®^ I 

5 1 mahara j - ad 1 lira ja- 91!- V (b)raliniapala-varniina«de¥a- pad- anu dby a- 

ta-paramecvara-pai’ama-bliattarako 

52 maliaraj-adliirajah crl-Batnapa^^-varmina-devali ka9ali 11 «!• i 

Uttara-kule tray oda9a-grama-visay-antahpati- V a- 

53 made va-patak-apakysta-bliumi-sam eta-lab u-kuti-ksetra dbanya- 

dvi-sabasr-otpattika-bhumau 1 yatbayatlia-m samupastbi- 

54 ta-v(b) rah man-adi-visaya-karana-vyavaharika* pram iikba-jinapadaa 

raja-raj m-raiiak-adbikrfcaii=aiiyan=api ra- 
5 5 j anaka-ra jap u t ra- raj a vallabba-prabb r tin y at! i a-kala-b h a vin d’pi 
sarvvan manana=puvvakain samadi9afci viditam=a- 

56 [sfcu] bbavatarb bbumii"=iyain‘^*=vastu-kedrira-sthala-jala-g6pracar- 

avaskar-ady-upeta. yatba-sarhstba sva-sim-oddepa-paryanta 

57 basti-v(b)andlia-nauka-v(b)andba-caiir-5ddbarana-danda-pa9-6pari- 

kara-nana-nivitt^'^^-ofckligtaua-basty-agv-ostra-gd-mabis-aj-ati- 

TJdrd Plate : Obverse, 

58 ka^^'^-prac}ara-prabhrtiuto^®^=viniva.rita-sarvva-pida ^asani-krtya I 

Parasard ’bbud=bbiivi Devadattabi Ka- 

59 nv5 ’grajo Yajasaneyak-agryab | asadya yam^®2=Ye<Ja-vidaiii par- 

arddhyaih trayya krt-artbayitanl=eva samya- 

SS Read dnancU, 

So also the Sitataci grant ; bafc read cdanarddana. 

96 liesid mattibha, 

9S Read i/asya. 

91 Read amsi and yayasi. 

9S Read, ca. ¥a may be a Prakrit form, if it is not simply a clerical error. 

99 Read 

too The reading is false ; perhaps read hsMrdydm, agreeing with 
191 Read purvvaham. 

10% iy am; L 5Sf pmhhrtJndmi Mid i. yam, 

iOS Read nimitt. 

10^ Read dvika, as in the Sualkuoi grant. 
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60 k n [1 li] Agny-aKitas=tasja v(b)abhuva siinuh Sadgaijgadatto 

guna-9na-gali [ij’yam Tiksya sat- k arm tn a- rat am dvijesaih^^® 

61 Blirgv-adisu pratjayito jaa-augliah ll [2 ] Qyamayikfi tasya Y(b)a-. 

bliuva patni pati-vrata (/ila-giui-opamia I ugrendn- 
■62 j6kli=eva virajate ya vi^iidclha-rupa tamaso iiiiiaiurlm II [3 ft] 
lsjammi®9=abhiic==cbastra-yidam dhiiMiias=trastraI^ sa- 
'63 to ’gliat klialu Viradattab ryamprapyadhaiaBmdi9rayam=ugra- 
T(b)addMinkala]ikaiir=ayak-krfca-vad-v(b)abiiuva!| [4 ||] Sam- 
krantan 

64 Vipmipadyan^^^=capa.nca-vim9-aY(b)da-rajyake ( tasniai datta maya 

pitrdv=ya9ali-punya- 

65 ya c=atmanam 11 [5 ||] Sima. pur\^vena vrliad-alyam 9aliiiaii- 

■' ■ vrksah I purvva-daksineiia ra- 

66 si-gan.a-patlii-nau-simm kliara-tata-stha-9almaH-vrksah it daksineua 

taa-nan-simni 

67 v(b)adari-T|:ksab I dakisma-pagciraeaa ta^^^-uau-simiii ka9iniv(b)ala- 

Yjrksah I pa9cimena 

68 kliara-tata-stli-a9vatha-vrksal5i i pa9cima-ga f uttara-ga- vakrSaa 

aii i ka9imv(b)a- 

69 la^^^-vrksa9=ca ( papcim-dtfcarena ksetr-alyam hijjjila-vfksah i purv- 

va-ga I iittara-ga«va- 

70 krena ksetr-ali 1 9almali-vrksaii i punah purvva-ga-daksina-ga- 

vaki'eiia ksefcr-ali I ka9im.v(b)ala-vrksau \ ki- 
7] n-citrparvva-ga t daksiiia-ga-vakreaa ksetr-ali 9alniali-vrk.saii 1 
nttarena vriiad-alyam ka9i.mv(b)ala-vr- 
72 ksah l uttara-piirvveiia vrhad-alyam vetjisa-vrks;i9--=c=eti It 

The Seed. 

1 Svasti Pragjyotis-adbipati- 

2 maliara3-adbiraja-'9ri-Ilatna- 

3 pala-varmma-devah 11 

1^6 Read Sadga^gMaito. • 

Read dvijesn^ the anusvara is nearly obliterated. Perhaps it might also be 
intended for dvije(^a'm. 

107 Read opapmmd. 

108 Read 

109 Omit the aniisvto. 

RO Read trai^tah. The second however, appears to bo alighidy obliterated, 

111 l^ad Vimupgdym, 

112 Read at man ah. 

IIS Read tan. 

114 Read either dlih or dlh There is in the original plate a trace of the long t 

in line 11. , , . ’ ... . ■ ' 

115 Read h/giinhala. 
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Translation. 

(First Platk : line 1) Hail 1 

(Yerse 1.) “He maybe seen incessantly exhibiting his beautiful 
white figure,^ in the Tandara (dance) according to the strict rules of that 
dance, (guided) by the stainless rejection of his body formed on his own 
nails : even thus does pa:gkara (or piva), who, though like the Supreme 
Being he is endowed with the quality of omnipresence (lit., expansion), 
assumes numberless forms at his absolute will, shine forth as the Lord 
of the World for the sake of the welfare of that (world), 

(2.) “ What ? Is it that here flows the light of the white rays (of 

the moon) in congelation, or a solution of crystals ; or is it that the 
beautiful pagkari (or female counterpart of fiva) and his Caktl (or 
energy) is intently engaged in marking qnick-time music in its prime- 
val form ? ” ^ It may be with such musings as these about the nature of 
its water that the happy population (of the country) quickly resoits to 
that river Lauhitya (or Brahmaputra), which by removing all sins pro- 
tects the world. 

(Yerse 3.) Of Hari (i.e., Yisnu) who, in the form of a boar, raised 
the earth when she had sunk beneath the ocean, Haraka of the Asura 
(or demon) race was the son, who acted the very part of the moon to 
the personal charms of the ladies of the Suras (or gods);^ 

(4.) Who, declaring Aditi to be a woman, weak, decrepit, timid, 
stupid, deserted by her kinsmen, and overtaken by misfortune, conquered 
the Suras, and snatched away her ear-rings which were precious as being 
typical of the glory of the Suras. 

(5.) In Pragjyotiaa, the best of towns, provided with brilliant 
troops of warriors like systems of suns, and lovely-faced women of many 
kinds, be took up bis residence, after he had acquired prosperity, equal 
in pleasantness to the pride of his arms. 

(6.) ‘‘I am grown too old (to engage) in war, and my father will 

gain a brilliant reputation,’’ bethinking himself thus, out of kindly 
consideration, he lived carelessly : so Hari removed him to heaven, 

i The reading sdsacveva appears to be corrupt, and I can make notliing satis- 
factory of it. The Sualkuci grant here fails to help. I have taken so as prakritic 
for sa ; compare ante^ line 50, ya, footnote 97. 

^ Or, as Dr. Bloch suggests, it may be translated: “intently engaged in 
dividing the original current, ” of fche heavenly Ganges in (Jim's matted hair accord- 
ing to the well-known mythological story. 

3 The moon beholds the charms of the Apsarasesj so did Karaka, of whom it is 
related that he “ seized the daughters of the Gandharvas and of gods and men, as 
well as the Apsarases themselves.” See Dowson’s Classical . Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, sub voce Naraka. Suggestion of Dr. Bloch. 

J'- 1. 15 
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Alas! for one ^vlio is keenly desirous of gloiy tliere is truly in this 
world no counting of kinsbip> 

(7.) Then his wise son, Bhagadatta By name, whose shoulder was 
girt with the mantle of far-reaching glory, and who by the multi- 
tude of his good qualities wmnthe affections of the (whole) world, carried 
upon himself the hurdeti (of the government) of the country with pro- 
priety and much prosjmrity. 

(8.) Then the mighty Vajradatta, having like Vajrin (ie., Indra), 
conquered his enemies, being in beauty like a large diamond, and 
enjoying the reputation of having achieved the conquest of the world 
through his own honesty and enei-gy, obtained that kingdom of his 
brother, just as fire (attains) brilliancy on the setting of the sun.^ 

(9.) After thus, for several generations, kings of Naraka’s 
dynasty had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the Mlecchas, 
owing to a turn of (adverse) fate, took possession of the kingdom. 
(This was) ^alastambha. In succession to him also there were chiefs, 
altogether twice ten (ie., twenty) in numher, who are well-known as 
Vigraha-stamblia and the rest, 

(10.) Seeing that the twenty-first of them, the illustrious chief 
Tyaga hy name, had departed to heaven without (leaving) any 

of his race (to succeed him), 

(Second Plate : obverse :) his subjects, thinking it Wei 1 that a 
Bhauma (ne., one of ISfaraka’s race) should be appointed as their lord, 
chose Brahmapala, from among his kindred, to be their king on account 
of his fitness to undertake the goveimment of the countxy.'^' 

^ Naraka is said to have been slain by Krsna, who is an incarnation of Yisnn 
or Hari. The latter was Narakn/s father: hence the father slew his son. The 
poet represents this as a sort of voluntary sacrifice on the part of Karaka, who 
feeling himself too old for his accustomed warlike exploits, purposely, he., out of 
consideration for his father, lived in a careless fashion in oi’der to afiurd his father 
an opportunity of slaying him, so that his father (Visnu) might have the reputation 
of having slain the much-feared demon Naraka. The poet, however, cannot refrain 
from adding a word of disapproval of Visnu’s conduct in setting aside the claims 
of kinship for the sake of earning a reputation. This explanation was substantially 
suggested to me by Dr. Bloch. 

6 There is here a play on the word vajrtf, which means both * the thunderbolt 
and ‘'a diamond.’ Indra is called vajrinj or * the wielder of vajvi'^ or * the thunder 
bolt;* and Vajradatta or ’the gift of Tajra’ is said to be as bea'qtifal as a vajra 
or ‘ diamond.* \ 

^ The meaning apparently is that the whole series consisted of 21 members 
w., ^alastainbha, 19 others, and Tyaga Siihha. It is not clear wlmtker the name 
of the last king is Qn^tyuga or Tyilga, | 

1 Yerses 10 and 11 are two relative sentouces (with yam and yasya.) clcpoudent on 
the demonstrative sa iu verse IS;.' I 
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(11.) “Single-handed he overcame his enemy in battle : why 
indeed should this appear strange to his detractors, (seeing that) on this 
point Kara and Hari are examples, and Bhisma and indeed many others 
besides.” Thus arguing, his warriors have always thought very highly 
o£ (the conduct of) their home-stay ing (king), seeing that his enemies 
fled away in all eight directions.^ 

(12.) His desire being stimulated by the taste of the joys due to 
his prosperity, he married a young woman wlio by reason of her devotion, 
to her people bore the name of Kuladevi, which is, as it were, the stand- 
ing name for Laksmi (or ‘ good fortune ') attainable by (all) rulers 
sprung from an}” (noble) family of the world. ^ 

(13.) By liim, who had such a reputation, w^as begotten on her a 
son called Ratnn,pala, who gained renown because his people justly con- 
cluded that a jewel-like king wmuld, by his good qualities, foster the 
most worthy among tliem.’^ 

(14.) By reason of the elephants’ pearls, caimied forth by the 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blood running from the split 
foreheads of the elephants of his enemies, his (z.e., Ratiiapala’s) battle- 
field looked beautiful like a market-place strewn writh the stores of 
merchants, and rnb^'-coloured through (the blood of) the slain. 

(15.) Then liaving placed him (i.e., Ratnapala) on the throne to 
be to the djuiasty of Haraka what the sun is to the lotuses, he (i.e., 
Brahmapaia), the spotless champion, went to heaven ; for noble-minded 
men who know the good and tlie evil of the world know to do that 
which is suitable to the occasion. 

(Second Plate : obverse: line 28: Prose.) In his capital, the heat 
(of the wmather) was relieved the copious showers of ruttish water 
flowiiig from the temples of his troops of lusty (ware-) elephants which 
had been presented to him h}^ hundreds of kings conquered hy the power 
of his arms entwined in clusters of flashes of his sharp sword. Tinmgli 

8 Bralimap-ala apiDears to have been of a mild and peaceable disposition ; and 
this is the way ihat the poets expresses tliafc fact. His son Rafcnoj)ala formed the 
strongest contrast to him, being a very strong and warlike niler, with a very long 
reign.:":: 

9 There is here a play on the word Icula or ‘ (good) family’. Kula-devi means 
a (goddess or) queen of good family or of all good families. 

10 There is here a play on the word ratna or ‘jewel.’ A ratnayupama or ‘jewel 
like ’ prince may be expected to become a ratna-pdla or ‘jewel-protecting’ king. 

11 This refers to the well-known Indian fable of certain pearls which are found 
in the frontal protuberances of certain elephants. 

IS Both, grants read pMmardgi. The correct form, however, would seem to be 
pMmaragf/. 

IS The emendation samvidrate was suggested by. Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri^. 
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(tliat capital) was crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers who were hankering after the plunder of the camps of all 
his enemies, yet was it fit to be inhabited by wealthy people (merchants.) 
(In it) the disk of the snn was hid^^ (from view) by the thousands of 
plastered turrets which are rendered still whiter by the nectar- 1 ike 
smiles of the iove-drnnk fair damsels (standing on them). It was 
frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do people just as a forest 
planted on the heights of the Malaya mountains (is frequented) by 
snakes. It is adorned by learned men, religious preceptors and poets 
wbo have made it their place of resort, just as the sky is adorned 
by Mercury, Jupiter and Venus. It resembles tlie summit of mount 
Eailasa in being the residence of the Parame9vara (i.e., supreme 
ruler, or fiva, the supreme God), and in being inhabited by a Vitte§a 
a master of wealth, or Knvera the God of wealth). Like the 
cloth w^hich protects the king’s broad chest, its boundaries were 
encompassed bj^ a rampart, furnished with a fence strong like that 
used for the game-birds of the fakas, fit to cause chagrin to the 
king of Gui’jara, to give fever to the heads of the untameable elephants 
of the chief of Gauda, to act like bitumen in the earth to the lord of 
Kerala, to strike awe into the Babikas and Taikas, to cause discom- 
fiture ( lit., pulmonaiy consumption) to the master of the Deccan countiy ; 
and generally to serve for the purpose of discomfiting the (king’s) 
enemies. It is rendered beautiful by the river Lauhitya which gives 
relief to the fair damsels, that after the exertion of sexual enjoyment 
ascend to the retii’ement of their stuccoed turrets, by the spray of its 
current gently wafted up by the breeze charmingly resonant with the 
pz’attle of the flocks of love-drunk females of the Kala-hamsa clucks ; 

(Second Plate : reverse :) and which (river) also resembles the 
cloth of the finely wrought flags carried by the elephants of Kailasa, and 

I* I have adopted the reading antarhita in my translation (see text, note 71). 
The original I'eads anta-hHa^ which would mean ‘ obstructed by the ends * (or points) 
of the thousands of pinnacles. 

15 There is here a verbal conceit in the original which is nntranslateable. Batidha 
means ‘ plastered,* and sudM means both ‘ nectar * and ' whitewash.* 

16 There is here a complicated verbal conceit, which cannot be exactly translated. 
Blidgin means both a * well-to-do, pleasure-loving man * and ‘ a snake.’ The 
Malaya mountains, with its fragrant breezes, will suit the formex*, while the forest 
will suit the latter, 

11 Here is again a verbal conceit; h%dha means both 'a learned man * and ‘ Mer- 
cury; ’ gv.m both ‘ a religious preceptor ’ and ‘ Jupiter,’ and Mvya both * a poet ’ and 
' Venus.’ The capital was to the men, what the sky is to the planets. 

18 There is here an obvious play on the words and viitega which 

are epithets of the king as well as of a god. 
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the jewelled mirrors used in their coquetries hj the numerous females 
the Apsarases) of the lord of heaven (i,e., Indra). It is an 
object of respect to merchants who are the owners of numerous (kinds 
of) wares. Such is the town in which the lord of Pragjyotisa 
took up his residence and which he called by the appropriate name of 
the ‘ Impregnable one ’ {dtwjaya). Here dnlness might be observed in 
necklaces, but not in the senses (of the inhabitants) ; fickleness in apes, 
but not in their minds ; changefulness in the motions of the eyebrows, but 
notin promises; accidents (happening) to things, but not to the subjects. 
Here capriciousness might be seen (only) in women ; reeling (only) in the 
gait of women excited with the (tender) intoxication of spring- tide cove- 
tousnous (only) in evil-doers ; safe addiction to the sippingof honey (only) 
in swarms of bees ; exceeding devotion to love (only) in Bralimany ducks 
{Anas Gasarca ) ; and eating of flesh (only) in wild beasts. In that town, 
wbicb emulated the residence of Yasava Indra) 5^^^, the king, who 

resembles the moon in that he makes his virtues to wax, as ihe moon 
makes the tides of the encircling ocean to wax, and in that he causes 
his enemies to experience the deprivation of their wealth, as the moon 
causes the ponds to experience the deprivation of their lotuses®^ ; and 
who resembles the sun in that he makes his feet to rest on the heads of 
his enemies, as the sun makes his rays to rest on the summits of the 
-mountains,*^ and in that he delights in making his copper-mines 
lucrative, as the sun makes the lotus- ponds bri Ilian t^^ : who, being 
a Parame^vara (or paramount sovei’eign), takes pleasure in (the country 
of) Kamarupa; who, though being of the Bhauma (i.e., of hTaraka’s) 
race, delights in being the enemy of the Danavas (or demons); who, 
being a Fiirusottaina or ‘ perfect man,’ does not act as a Janardana^^ 

There is a double meaning in s-dpasargata dhdtvbsii whicli may be also trans- 
lated Hhe prefixing of prepositions {xL'pan’irga) to verbal roots {dhdtw)* 

20 Madhu~mada might also mean * intoxication with wine.’ 

SI I have inserted ‘‘only,” because probably oppositions are intended here 
just as in the precedingpassage. Thus “ capriciousness in women bufc not in men j ” 
“ reeling in love-drunk women but not in wine-drunk men ; ” “ covetousness in 
evil-doers but not in other citizens;” “eating of flesh in wild beasts but not in 
■.men.'';” "etc. ^ 

22 I propose to read Vdsav-dvdsa-sparddhini. The SnalkncI grant reads Vdsav- 
dsparddhini* 

28 Padma is the lotus which closes at night, but it also signifies the wealth of 
Kuvera, and hence ‘ wealth ’ generally. 

24- PMa menus both ‘a foot’ and ‘a ray;’ hhu-llirt means both ‘a king’ 
and ‘ a mountain.’ 

25 KamnUdhara means both ‘ a lotus-pond ’ and ‘a copper-mine.’ 

26 There is here an untranslateable play on the words pwru^ttamasbud jandrdan-a. 
Both are epithets of Visnu, who is called piirusottama or ‘ the best of men,’ but also 
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(or trouble!* of liis subjects) ; who, tliongli being a valiant man, walks 
(ieisureij) like an elephant : whose figure is such as to outdo Manmatha 
(or the god of love) ; whose profundity such as to put into the shade 
the ocean; whose intelligence^^ such as to be a guarantee of the con- 
quest of the world; whose valour such a.s to surpass Skauda (or the 
god of war) : wdio is an Ai-juua in fame, a Bhimasena in ivai*, a Krtanta 
(or god of death) in wrath, a forest-conflagration in destroying ids 
}>iaiit-like adversaries who is the moon in the sky of learning, the 
(sweet; breeze of the Mah>ya mountains in the midst of the jasmin- 
like^^ men of good birth, the sun in eclipsing his enemies, the mountain 
of the East in the successful advancement of Ids friends: this king, 
the JBaramegmra, Pnrama-bhattdraka, MahdrdjddhlrdJa, the illustrious 
Batnapala Varma-deva, who meditates at the feet of the Maharaja- 
dhirdja, the illustrious Brahmapala Varma-deva, may lie prosper. 

(Second Plate: reverse; line 52.) With reference to the land 
producing two thousand (measures ofj rice, and the fields with the 
clusters of gourds, together with the inferior land of the hamlet of 
Vamadeva, (the whole) situated on the northern bank (of the Brahma- 
putra), within the district of the “ Thirteen Villages,” the king sends his 
greetings and commands to all and several who reside (there) : to the 

janardana or ‘ the troubler of men,’ because be excites or agitates tliem. The king, 
on the contrary, is declared to be a parusottama, bat not a jmidrdana. There is, in 
fact, a verbal conceit involved, in every one of the phrases descriptive of the king. 
Thus ycLvamegvara is an epithet of who is an ascetic and takes no pleasure in 
kdma-ritpa (or attractive things) j the king, on the contraiy, tliough he is a 
yaraine<;vaTa, or I’ather because he is paraweja’ara or ‘supreme ruler,’ takes pleasure 
in £ania-rupa (his country]. Again Niiraka was himself a JDanava, but the king, 
though of Naraka’s race, delights in being an enemy of the Dfmavas. But the word 
ddnavari may also be divided into ddna or ‘gift,’ aiid udri or ‘ water,’ i.e,, the water, 
the out-pouriug of which is symbolical of the grant of a gift. In tha,t case tlie 
passage means that the king, though of Naraka’s (he., of JDanava) race, yet delights 
in giving presents to Brahmans. 

I propose to read dhlryam, because viryam recurs immediately in the follow- 
ing sentence. F and dli are apt to be confounded in writing. 

88 There is an untranslateable conceit in the word vlrudhi, which may also be 
spelt mribdhi. Spelt vtrudh, the word means ‘ a plant ; ’ spelt vinidh, it means 
‘ stopping.’ With the latter spelling, the passage would mean that the king is like 
a forest-fire in stopping his enemies. 

89 Smianas may be any flower, but especially the sweet-scented Ja^minum 
grandifiorum. The Malaya mountains were famous for their ])reozes laden with the 
sweet scent of their fauna. The king, in the 'midst of his flower-j ike aristocracy, 
wafts, as it were, their sweet scent over the country. 

There is a verbal conceit in mitrodgama which may also moan ‘ the rising of 
the 6uii ; ’ that is, what the eastern mountains are to the rising sun, that the king 
is to the advancement of his friends. 
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(common) people of the Brahman and other castes, headed bj the 
district revenue officers and their clerks, as well as to the other (higher- 
class) people, such as the Rajanakas, Rajaputras, Rajavallabhas, etc., 
and above them the Raiiakas, Rajhis, and Rajas ; and, in fact, to all who 
may reside there in future at any time. 

Be it known to you, that this latid, together with its houses, 
paddy-fields, dry land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands, etc., of 
whatever kind it may he, inclusive of any place within its borders, 
and freed fi*ora all worries on account of the fastening of elephants, 
the fastening of boats, the searching for thieves, the inflicting of 
punisliments, the tenant's taxes, the imposts for various causes, and 
the pas taring of animals, such as elephants, horses, camels, cattle, 
buffalos, goats and sheep, as set forth in this charter si 

(Third Plate : line 58 : verse 1.) There was a Bifihman in the 
land, Devadatta, of the Parasara Gotra and the Kanva 9 akha; a leader 
among the Vajasaneyakas, whom on having found to be the foremost 
vedic scholar, the Vedas, in their threefold division^*, felt themselves 
satisfied. 

(2.) He had a son, Sadgaggadatta, richly endowed with (every) 
virtue, who ever kept the holy fire burning (in Ids house), and at the 
siglit of whose devotion to the six holy duties a multitude of people 
were established in their faith in the whole body of Brahmans from 
Bhrgu downwards. 

(3.) He had a wife, yyamayika, devoted to her husband and 
endowed with (every) virtue, who shines like the streak (crescent or 
quarter) of the moon, pure in form and dispelling the darkness. 

(4.) Prom her was horn a son, Yiradatta, a leader among the 
learned in the pastras, and fearful of (committing) any offence, on the 
experience of whose deep-seated piety and formidable intellect the 
Kali age felt, as it were, humbled. 

(5.) To him, on the Vivsnupadi Saijkranti,^^' in the twenty-fifth 
year of my reign, (this land) is given by me for the sake of the good 
and the glory of my father and of myself. 

51 The sentence whioli breaks ojff here, is resumed below in verse 5. 

52 Referring either to the three Yedas, or to the three vedic sciences of hymn, 
sacrifice and song. The reading akrt-artlidyitam, however, is not quite intelligible 

■"to me. ■■ , ■■ ' ' ' 

I'S The six duties are; studying and teaching the Yedas, offering sacrifices and 
conducting them for others, giving and receiving gifts, 

3^ There are four of these ; vis., the instants of the suids entrance into the 
four Hindu, signs vr§a (taurus), simha (leo), vrscika (scorpion) and kmnhha (aquarius) 
which are also the beginnings for the four months Jyestliaf Bhadrujoada^ Mdrga^irm 
and BUlgmia, Tiio first of these is probably intended here. 
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(Ifcs) boundaries (areas follows): On the east, the ^alniali-treeSs 
on the big dike ; on the south-east, the palmali-t-ree standing on the 
steep bank (of the river Brahmaputra) by the anchorage of the boats 
for the Path! fish of the RCisi-elass ; on the south the Badari-tree by 
the same anchorage of boats; on the south-west the Kaylmbala-tree 
by the same anchorage of boats ; on the west the l^vatha-tree standing- 
on the steep bank (of the river); at tbe bend to the north -west, the 
dike of the fields, as well as a Ka^imbala-tree ; on the north-west the 
Hijjala-tree on the dike of the fields ; at the bend to tiie east and north, 
the dike of the fields and a pair of palmali-trees ; fm-ther at the bend 
to the east and south, the dike of the fiields and a pair of Ka9imbala- 
trees ; at the slight bend to the east and south, the dike of the fields 
and a pair of yalmali- trees ; on the north, the Ka9imbala-tree on the 
big dike; and on the north-east, a Vetasa-tree on the big dike. 

The Seal 

Hail ! The lord of Pragjyotisa, the Mahavaj-Mhiraja, the illus- 
trious Batnapala Yarma Deva. 

II. The SuALKUCi Grant. 

This grant and its seal exactly resemble the Gauhati and Bargaon 
grants, as may be seen from the photographs (Plates XII and XIII) r 
The plates measure 12^^ inches and are protected by a slightly 
raised rim on all four sides. The seal measures 4-^% by inches. 

The grant is in a rather bad state of preservation. Originally 
there were . three plates. The first plate is missing, and consequently 
the inscription on the outer (or obverse side) of the second plate has 
greatly su:Eered from corrosion. In addition, there has been applied 
much injudicious cleaning, before the plates were placed in my hands, 
^in consequence of which the inscription throughout the grant has been 
rendered very difficult of decipherment. In fact, it would have been 
impossible to fully decipher it, hut for the help afforded by the Bargaon 
grant, with the greater part of which happily the Sualkuci grant is 

So Til© trees here mentioned are : Qulmali, Bomhaia 7nalaharicum ; Badari, 
ZizypliuB Jujuha or tvQ&; Ka^imbala, an inferior kind of (Jmibala, wLicli I 

cannot identify ; A^vatha, Mcus religiosa ; Hijjala, Barrmgtofiia acutangula ; 
Vetasa, Calmms Eotang. 

86 The pithi is a kind of sheat-fish (Silurus PelQriuB)^ also called paihlna^ and in 
Baqgali rdyU. The term X cannot identify 5 it might be connected with Sanskrit 

fMsat - '■ ' , 
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identical. The only difference appears to he in the statemenis refer- 
ring to the land and the person to whom the land was granted. 

The two sides of the first (originally second) plate have 19 lines 
each. The secotid (originally third) plate has 7 lines. The inscrip- 
tion on the obverse of the former plate probably commenced with the 
word pkala on 1. 21 of the obverse of the second plate of the Bargaon 
grant. The reverse of that plate commences with the word Ipri-J. 
yanmarttanamj the syllable pri being at the end of the obverse side; 
and this word stands on line 48 of the reverse of fche second plate of the 
Bargaon grant. Tiie formal part of the Sualknci grant ends in its 
87th line (the last but one on the reverse side of the existing first plate) 
with the phrehBe gasani-hrtyaj which stands in the 58th line (the first 
of the Brd plate of the Bargaon grant). From here the remainder of 
the Sualknci grant is occupied with the portion peculiar to it, describing 
the grantee and the granted land. 

The mechanical execution of the Sualkuoi grant is, if anything, 
still more slovenly and inaccurate than that of the Bargaon grant. A. 
glance over the extracts, given below, will show numerous blunders. 
There are, however, a few variants, whicli appear to be genuine 
differences of composition; e.g,, ],l4ij halahansa-ganiinl (fovhalahamsa- 
pam^wl) ‘ females walking like kalahamsa geese,’ 1. 24, Bliismo dlmnusi ; 
or which actually offer more suitable readings, as in 1. 11, hrda-gaJcuni 
(for hrida-gahuni), in h 23, mahis-aj-avika» 

Falaeographicaliy the Sualkuci grant does not differ in any way 
from the Bargaon grant. The guttural nasal tj is throughout made 
without a ringlet. Only once, in 1. 12, it is represented by the 

anusvara ; but this case is not above snspicion, because the reading 
here is defective ; see the extract below. The anusvara is formed by 
a ringlet and placed above tbe line. The special final form for n occurs 
in L 10, janapadan, and 1. 11, prahhrtin and sarvvan. The special final 
form of t occurs in 1, 21, hhrt, and in 1. 34 ^hhui. The special final form 
of m occurs, twice, in 11. 23 and 24 miryam ; as a rule, however, the anus- 
vara is used ; thus in 1. 9, mandalam, 1. 10, alapharam, L 16, sartlidnam, 
and 1. 23, gamhhzrya{m\, where the Bargaon grant has the special form. 
The initial short i, made by two ringlets placed above a hook, occurs 
in 11. 3 and 34, iti, L'40, ista; but in 1. 21, the hiatus with iva, wdiich 
the Bargaon grant shows, is avoided in the Sualkuci grant by the 
insertion of a euphonic r, Tiie avagraha occurs in L 25, guryo^ri, where 
it is omitted in the Bargaon grant. It appears also to be intended, 
in i. 40, by the mark of interpunctnation. 

Eegarding the probable date of the Sualkuci grant, see the rema,rks 
on the Bargaon gi^ant. It is not dated in any era, but professes to 
have been issued in the 26tli year of the reign of Ratnapala. 

J. T. 16 
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In tlie following transcript I sliall only quote sncli poi'tions oE tlie 
Snalkuci grant as differ in any respect from the corresponding portions 
of the Bargaon grant, or as show the same irregularities. The portion 
peculiar to the Siialkuci grant is transcribed in full. 

Tujxt.^ 

Second Plate: Obverse, 

1, phala etc,, ending with samprapta-laksmyah sthitam=i- (see 

Bargaon grant, 11. 21 and 22). , 

2, va apparently ratiiopamo narapati etc. (cf. 1. 23.) 

4, padma-ragx ^obheta vira-vanijam nikaraih etc. (cf. 11. 25, 

26), 

5, bhanum samve 9 ya ta {sic) etc. (cf. 1. 127). 

6, sat-opayani sa-mada etc., omitting krta (of. 1. 29). 

7, syandi-damvu {sic) ., samupasamitu (sic) luntanal- 

lampata etc. (cf. 11. 29, 30), 

8, ... nivasa-yogyaih 1 snndarl-chudha {sic) sikhar-adhi- 

radha-sahasr-anta etc. (cf. 11. 31, 32). 

9, sthaii-ii^iaih i kananem=:iv=aneka-bh6gi-sata iiabho- 

vamnievapta [sic) (cf. 1. 32, 33). 

11, krda-^akuai-dydha* prajvarena etc. (cf. 1. 34). 

12, Kerale I sa-cala- 9 ilajatiih na {sic) Vahika-tamka etc., 

omitting Taika (cf. 1. 35). 

13, rajajaksmana I vaksahl kapata etc. (1, 35, 36), 

14, kalahansa-gamini [ kulah kunita-pre^ala {do) ...... ormmi \ 

cikar-asaram=upa 9 amita etc. (cf. 11. 36, 37'). 

15, adhirudha | pate nakica (sic) (cf. II. 37, 38). 

76, anekamanaksa-pati etc. (cf. 1. 39). 

17, adhyuvasya (sic) I yastisu n-endi'ayesii etc. (cf. 1. 

40). ' ‘ , 

Second Plate : Reverse. 

20, y-anuvarttanam I ... pi^ita svapadesu 1 ... Yasav-fisparcldhini 1 

etc., omitting ^iti (cf. li.,43, 44). 

21, ^dalaih 1 Qatru-sarasarh darppita ...... marttanda r-iva bhu- 

bhrt-chiro-mve 9 ifca-padam | 5dbhasana4a- (cf. 11.44,45), 

i From the original plates. 

® The aksara stands below the line. 

» This mark of interpanotuatioa is placed almost regularly after each clause. 
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22, ....... kamarlipa \ Bancli ...... dgnaYari | ' parus.otfcani5' 

(sic) py=adanarddano 1 etc. (cf. li. 46, 47). 

23, pi mattelia-gami ya 1 sa rtipa \ gambbirya I ... isansi- 

vairyam | etc. (cf. 11. 47, 48). 

24, ndi-vairyam | ya^asi i Blusmo dhanusi | etc. (cf. 11.48, 49). 

25, ^uryo’ri-tamasi etc. (cf. 1. 50). 

26, sampadi ya 1 padanudbyatah parame^varaii parama-satara- 

(sic) (cf. 11. 50, 51). 

27, 9rmiaii=Ratnapala-varmma-deYali kii^all fi ega || Kala- 

28, :gga“Visay-antah.-pati-dhanya-tri-sabasr-6tpattika-lia-krsta^- 

bhumaa yatbayatliam samupastbita-y(b)ra- 

29, liman-adi etc. (cf. 1. 54). 

33, nfca-nimitt mabis-aj-avika-pracara-prabbrtinam. etc. 

(cf, 11. 57 58). 

34, 9 asani-krtya i| ® Bliaradvaja-sa-gotro Vajasaneyi f^ikanva^ 

^akkb’bbiifc l bbatto Y (b)ala-deva iti kkyata- 

35, b ^rata-vinaya-samparinah \\ [1 h] Asit-pratibata-naraks v(b)a- 

bu-vibiidba-vandyaniana-carana-yugmah f x x x x X x ma x 

36, s=tat-piitro Yasiidey-akbyali II [2 \(] Laksni!r=iva jaiia-seYya 

bliary-asid=asya vallabba sadhvi \ c=Cb^ppayik=eti vidita sad- 
diiarmma va- 

37, rna-bbusaca^ ramya [3 it] ^^Tasyam=:ajayata siiio bbiivi Kama-* 

devab ^aktya^^ mano-ramataya jita-kama-debah I kaiitib 

38, samasta bbuvaxiam bi ^a^aigka-^ablira yasy=ani 9 ai}i=bliramati 

bbixri vibbusita-dyanh II [4}i]^^Pitrob svam=pimjam=uddi 9 ya 
X X X X 

Third Plate: Obverse, 

39 ^ _ V — I maya datta dvi 3 ay=asyai rajye sadYi:g 9 ad-aY(b)dike 
II [5 ii] Asyas=»€ma purvvena Caade*nauki(iia)^-^ 

^ The first aksara ca is superfluous, 

5 Perhaps read halu^Tcrsta. 

^ Metre of verses l-S : Arya. 

1 Read QnM7iva, 

S Ten aksaras are here illegible. 

9 The reading is nncertaiu. 

10 Metre : Vasanta-‘tilak^, 
a ■Reading uncertain. 

Metre: Qldim, 

16 Here 8 aksaras, or a quarter- verse, are illegible. 

The bracketed portions are uncertain. 
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40, (ii=s)alia-simni istak(endrasy)=dpari 9a(va)ra-mulal5 | kl:iod- 

amv(b)ra-vrk?aii I purwa-daksinena (daksi^^j-patl-riauki-sa- 

41, Iia-slmni Vetasa-yrksah | daksinena Sadliava-iiaiiki-salia-simni 

Hijala-yrksah 1 daksiaa-pa^cimena (Bhajaka)- 

42, ma-vrksat i pa9oii]Qena Oande-iiaiLki-sali|i-simni adhmia-ro'pita- 

palmali-vrksali \ pa9cim-6ttarena Kalagga- 

43, dandi-daksina-pata^ 1 purvva-ga-vakreiia Sadlxava-Kalaigga- 

daiidi-dak§ifla“pata-stlia-Ooraka-vrksah I daksina-ga-vakre- 

44, na kiila-sont-ottara-patah I purvva-ga-vakrena Sadliava-kula- 

sont-ottara-pata-stba-Yarxina-yrksab I uttara-ga-vakrena Hija- 

45, la-Trksah ! uttareHLa Diyamv(b)aranjal-6ttara-patah | nttara- 

purvv^en=ali-mastaka-Yetasa9=c=efci li 

The Seal, 

(1) Om sTasti Pragjyoiis-adhipaty-anva- 

(2) yo maliaraj-adhiraja-^ri-Eatna** 

(3) pala-yarmma-devah li 

Translation. 

Second Plate : Beverse, 

(Line 34; verse 1.) There a learned Brahman, called Baia« 
deva, full of holy lore and good conduct, who belonged to Bljaradv'aja\« 
gotra and the prikantha pakha of the Yajasaneyins. 

(2) He had a son, Yasudeya by name, who (by his 

sanctity) had exempted himself from hell, and whose feet were revered 
by many learned men. 

(3) He had a loving and chaste wife who, like Lakaml (the goddess 
of good fortune), was honoured by the people. She was known by the 
name of Cheppayika,^® a woman charming, true in faith, and an orna- 
ment to her caste. 

(4) Prom her was born a son Kamadeva who on earth by iris power 
and his charm excels Kama, the god of love ; for his beauty, brilliant 
like the moon, and illuminating the heavens, incessantly -wanders 
through the whole world. 

Probably read mtlle *h}io4'dmhfa» 

Perhaps read dah^ina. 

n Here the original text is illegible. There are 11 aksaraR— all short, as the 
metre shows, — of which only one (the seventh) ma is legible. 

18 This appears to be a vernacular name, the Sanskrit equivalent of which 1 
do not know. 
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(5) With a view to my parents’ as well as my own welfare,...,..*,, 
.......... (this land) is given by me to this Brahman, in the twenty- 

sixth year of nay reign. 

Its boundaries are (as follows) : On the East, at tlie anchorage of 
the boats of the Cande men, and at the foot of the Saravi above the 
brickfield there are a walnut and a mango tree. On the I^orth-east, 
at the anchorage of the boats of the men (located) on the southern 
terrace, there is a Vetasa-tree.^^ On the South, at the anchorage of the 
boats of the Sadhava men, there stands a Hijjala-tree. On the South- 
west, there stands a Bhayakama(? )tree. On the West, at the anchorage 
of the boats of the Oand© men, there stands the pal mall-tree which has 
been recently planted. On the ISTortb-west, there is the southern terrace 
of the boatmen of Kalagga. At the bend on the East, there is the 
Ooraka tree, standing on the southern terrace of tlie boatmen of the 
Sadhava (portion of) Kalaijga. At the bend on the South, there is the 
northern terrace of the Sonta^® of the (river’s) hank. At the bend 
on the Bast, there is the V aruna-tree, standing on the northern terrace 
of the Sonta of the Sadhava (portion of the) river's bank. At the 
bend on the North, thei’e is a Hi jj ala tree. On the North, there is 
the northern terrace of the Diyambaranjala, and on the North-east, a 
Vetasa-tree on the highest point of the dike. 

The Seal. 

Om ! Hail ! the Maharaj-adhiraja, of the illustrious race of the 
lords of Pragjyotisa, the illustrious Ratnapala Tarma Deva. 

Regarding the identity of the trees in this list, see ante, page 120, footnote 
35. Of the Bhayakaraa tree I can make nothing, hut the aksaras bhayalca are un- 
certain. I am unable to identify the Gdraka tree. It is commonly identified with 
Trijonella corniculaia or Andropogon acicularis j these, howeyer, are mere plants. 

20 I do not know what sonta means. It corresponds to daudi in the preceding 
clause. 
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A Note 071 the Ide7itity of the great Tsang-po of Tibet tuith the IJihong. — Bij 
Sabat Chandea Das, C.I.E., Rai Bahadur. 

[Head February, 1897.] 

Sir Clements Marklaain, President of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society in his learned introdaction to ‘‘ IsTarratives of the Mission of 
George Bogle to Tibet,” regarding the course of the Tsang-po wrote as 
follows: — Beyond the point where the Lhasa route crosses the rivei’y 
in longitude 90^ 40' B., the course of the Brahmaputra within the 
mountains is entirely unknown for a distatico of about 400 miles, when, 
under the name of Dihong, the mighty stream emerges into the valley 
of Assam and becomes the Brahmaputi^a of the plains. Yet there cah 
be no reasonable doubt that the Tsang-po of great Tibet and the Brahma- 
putra of the plains are one and the same river.” 

This question h?ts occupied the attention of geographers for 
upwards of a century. In his instructions, dated 1774, Warren Hastings 
specially enjoined Mr. Bogle to inform himself respecting the course of 
the Bx’ahmaputra. D'Anville, and afterwards Klaproth, believed that 
the Tibet river was the upper course of the Irrawaddy, In 1 825 Captains 
Bulton and Wilcox were sent to explore its course. Biilton followed up 
the course of the Dihoiig, until he was stopped by wild tribes, while 
Wilcox crossed the water-parting towards Burma, and reached the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. From the point reached by Bulton on the 
Dihong, to the place -where Manning crossed the Tsang-po, there is an 
interval of about 400 miles, and a difference of level of 11,000 feet. This 
interval was entirely unknown till 1882 wheal explored up to Sangri 
Khamar, a place situated to the east of the town of C lie than g on the 
Tsang-po where it ci*osses 92® Lg., and Lama Ugyen Gyatsho, about 50 
miles farther east up to the confines of the province of Kongbu ; and 
Kunthup has done, though not scientifically, further 200 miles, so tiiat 
out of 400 now only about 5t) miles remain to he explored. 

In July 1880, a Lama of Gya-x'ong was despatched by the late 
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Captain Harman from Darjeeling to Tibet with orders to explore tbe 
country below Cyala Sing-dong and ti-aee the great Tsang-po to the 
plains of India, or failing this, to throw marked logs into the stream at 
the lowest point reached. It was intended that due notice should be 
given by the Lama to Captain Harman of the period during whicli the 
logs were daily to be cast into the river, so that he might" set watches 
at the place where the Dihong debouches into Assam, and thus prove 
the identity or otherwise of the great river of Tibet with the Brahma- 
pntrao Huntlmp, a native of Sikkim, who had previously accompanied 
the explorer Hima Sring to Gyala Sing-dong and \vho has since tra- 
versed Bhutan with Rinzing, was sent with the Gya-rong Lama as 
assistant. The proposed arrangements for casting logs into the 
Tsang-po fell through owing to the delinquency of the Lama, who having 
sold Kunthup as a slave in tlie Pema-koi country decamped to his 
home in Gya-rong within the Chinese frontier. 

Kunthup having escaped froix the hands of his master, I’eached 
Onlek a short stage from Mir Padam, or Miri Padara, a village situated 
oil a plain on the Tsang-po, a resort of traders from Assam, and the 
abode of the Miri and Padam tribes, who are known to inhabit the 
country near the place ivhere the Dihong breaks tiirough the hills into 
Assam. He was informed at Onlek that Miri Padam was about thi;ee 
days* journey or 35 miles from the nearest plains of India. Kunthup 
also saw the haze of India from Onlek in an easterly direction when 
looking down the river. According to native report and also legend, the 
Tsang-pio enters a deep rocky gorge at the foot of a rocky mountain 
which has the appearance of a lion’s face and is therefore called Sing- 
dong, from sing a lion and dong a face. Kunthup describes the falls of 
the Tsang-po below the Pema-koi monastery as a cascade of some 150 
feet in height, and mentions the prismatic colours of the spray hanging 
over the dark basin or lake below the cliff. This rock is called Shin-je- 
shejal, i. €., the place of interview with the Lord of the Dead. Shin the 
dead, je lord, and she-jal an interview. 

Since then Mr. Keedham, a political officer, resident near Sudya 
in Assam, has explored a part of the mountainous country, inhabited by 
Mishmi and other wild tribes, Up to the borders of Za-yul, but has not 
succeeded in following up tlie course of the Dihong. The inscription 
before us and the letter of Mr. Barnes, quoted below, go to prove that 
the Dihong is the great Tsang-po, as it was conjectured by the late 
General Walker. The wooden block on which the inscription is, came 
down from the Tsang-po, It must have belonged to some one of the 
S'i.q-ma monnsteries of Tibet or to the monastery of Pema-koi, the last 
of the Buddhist institutions of Tibet, situated to the further East of 
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Tibet-. Mj friend and tutor Lama Sberab resided twelve years at tbe 
Pema-koi monastery and knows the country well. The chaimi contained 
in the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit written in Tibetan and repeated 
twenty-five times. It belongs to the Ni:g-ma-pa or the older red-cap 
School of Tibet. The following is a transcript : — 



(2-) q-ig- C| 

"i 

(1.) Om, vajrasatva! sainayam=annpalaya, vajrasatva! tve no 
patistha ; dridho me bhavasu, to^yo me bhavasii, posyo. 

(2.) me bhava, annrakto me bhava, sarvasiddhi me pi'ayaccha., 
sarvakarmasn ca me cittam 9 reyah knru. 

(3.) Huih-ha-ha-lia-ha-h5h ! Bhagavan Sarva-Tathagata ! vajram 
me munca, vajri bhava mahasamaya satva-ali 1 

Translation : 

(1.) Om, vajrasattva! keep thy duties ; 0 vajrasattva, ground us 
upon thee; be strong to me, be delighted with me. 

(2.) Be kind unto me, be cheerful unto me ; grant me every snc» 
cess, and in all my actions make pure my heart 1 

Line 3 seems rather untranslatable. 

The letter of Mr. H. C, Barnes, Assistant Commissioner of 
Dibrugarh, dated the 22nd October, 1896, is as follows : — - 

‘‘ I enclose a print taken from a piece of wood found in the Brahma- 
putra a few miles above Dibrugarh a shoi^t time n.go. When brought 
in, it appeared that the block was meant for printing £x*om, as, though 
the surface of the letters was clean, the whole of the carved out portion 
of the wood, ie., the space between the letters, was covered with what 
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looked like ink. Moreover, tkougli no one could say wlxat tlie writing 
was by mere inspection o£ the block ; some Khamptis on seeing a print 
taken from it, declared that it was a Lama, i.e., Tibetan, writing. Yon 
will observe that the lines are similar, so that a translation of one will 
give the meaning of the whole. I should be obliged if yon would send 
me a translation and also inform me what the block was used for. If 
my conjecture that it was used for printing from is wrong and the 
Khamptis have misled me, I can send you a rubbing of the block. 

The block is about 2| inches thick.and it has no marks on the sides 
or back to show that it has ever been fastened to anything else. It is 
supposed to have been brought down the Dihong by the last flood, which 
was probably caused by the breaking through of a dam formed across 
the Dihong by a former landslip. The flood rose to a great height in 
one night in fine weather and no other river came down in flood except 
the Dihong. The piece of wood was found by an Assamese who was 
looking for firewood.” 
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Numismatic Notes and Novelties, No. IIU Ancient and Mediaeval India . — 
By ViNCBST A. Smith, I.C.S. 

(Witt Plate XIV.) 

[Read April, 1898 ] 

INDO-BACTEIAN. 

l, Telephds. 

Copper or bronze, rectangular, measuring *95 by ‘85 inch (~ about 25x21 

m. ’m.), and about *16 thick. Weight 131 gr. [Bawlins], 

Ohv, Zeus (or king) seated 1., on throne with back 5 his r. hand advanced ; in 
his I, sceptre. 

Greek legend, BAZIAESIZ (left) EYEPPEToY (top) CT3HAE<DoY 

(right). 

Bev. Figure (? female) to r., seated in crouching attitude, with r. arm extend- 
ed $ 1 . arm not visible. 

Bharosthi legend, Maharajasa (on right) Kalimjcrama (? on top) sa Teliphasa 
(damaged, on left). 

This very remarkable piece has recently been obtained by Mr. J, 
P. Rawlins at Haripur in the Hazara District of the PanJab. 

The fignre of Zens resembles that onthe rciJem of the EQTHPoZ 
coins of Hermasns (B. M. Catal^, p. 65, PL XV, 7). The reverse device 
is nniqne, and I am unable to explain it. 

The reading of the king’s name in Greek is certain. The 
KharSsthi equivalent could not be deciphered without the help of the 
Greek. 

The coinage of Telephus is of extreme rarity, and has heretofore 
been known in silver only. The Elliot hemidrachm in the Bodleian 
cabinet was considered unique until Von Sallet identified two duplicates 
of it among the unnamed coins of the Guthrie collection at Berlin 
(Von Sallet, p. 131). 

Professor Gardner (R. M, GataL, p. 171) describes the Bodleian 
specimen as follows : — 

1 Ho. L appeared in this Journal for 1897, Tol. LXVI, Part I, p. 1 ff. j No. II, 
appeared on p, 298 if., of the same. 
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Obv. BA^IAEnZ EYEPrEToY THAEcJ)oY. Giant (Skytiies ? ), 

his body ending in three serpents ; holds in each hand, hammer (?) 

Rev, KharSstiil legend, Maharajasa palanahramasa (or perhaps, pdlanaJcmmasa) 
Teltphasa. Helios radiate, facing, clad in tunic and chlamys, holds long sceptre ; 
beside him male figure wrapped in mantle, wearing wreath, or horned ; in field, 
mon. Weight 37. Diam. *7. 

The lon^ epithet which is the Prakrit equivalent of evepyirov 
appears to he the same on the new coin as on the previously known 
Iiemidi’aclims. The reading is unfortunately doubtful. 

Lassen read para^bummasa, which, as Yon Sallet remarks, is certainly 
erroneous. 

Cunningham vsuggested halanakramasa. Von Sallet reads halana- 
(or Jcalaka-) hramasa, 

I agree that the first character is loa^ and that the second consonant 
is Z. But the new coin shows a short vertical stroke across the 
horizontal line of the Z, which converts the character into U, or Ze. 

The third character, a hook turned to the right, is certainly either 
the cerebral n, or the dental «, The first element of the word therefore 
reads Icalma, or Icalena, 

Lengthening the vowels it may be read as halina, (or lailena)^ 
and the whole compound taken as kdltnahramasa, Mr. BendalVs 
palanaksamasa does not seem to be admissible. But, though kdlina- 
kramasa seems to be a good reading of the letters, I do not understand 
how that form can be used as a translation of ^vcpykov, ‘ benefactor.’^ 

INDO^BACTRIAIJir. 

II. Peukeuaus. 

Copper or bronze, square. Diiimeter -Qox’SS. Weight 142 gr. From Baunu 
District;, west of the Indus. [Rawlins], 

Ohv, Male figure, to front, looking 1., wearing hat and short coat. 

Legend, [BAZIAEOZ AIKAloY KAI] ZQTHPoZ OEYKCE- 
AAoYJ 

Ksr. City, turreted, standing, wdth r. hand outstretched over mon., and palm 
over I. shoulder. 

Kharosthi legeud, [ Hf fihfL^TnjcLSCL dhvct'n'iikdsci tTddiCitctsd Peukdlciusd, 

This interesting coin is unfortunately in poor condition, and a 
photograph of it cannot be distinct. 

The coins of Peukelaus were published for the first time recently 
by Mr. 0. J. Rodgers, who briefly noticed two specimens, (apparently 
obtained at Peshawar?), of which one belonged to Sir Alexander 

[II hare not the slightest doubt that the reading of this word is kalan.a.lera- 
masa, or in Sanskrit which corresponds exactly to the Greek 

sv(!py €To If E d. I . 
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Cunningbam, and the other to Mr. L. White King. ^ The coin now 
published is, therefore, the third known specimen. 

Cunningham called the figure on the obverse Apollo, and that on 
the reverse Demeter. I cannot saj whether or mot the figures were 
the same as those on Mr. Rawlins’ coin. I cannot find the obverse 
figure on any other Bactrian coin. 

The reverse figure is that of a turreted personified city, as on the 
square bronze coins of Hippostratus, with Triton obv. (B, M. Catal., 
p. 60, PL XI Y, 6) . The mon. on the coin of Mr. Rawlins’ is the 
same as that on the coin of Hippostratus with horseman reverse (ihid, 
P1.XIY, 6). 

It is clear, therefore, that Peukelans was approximately contem- 
porary with Hippostratus. 

The legends AIKAloY KAl XQTHPcX, and dhramikasa tradafasa 
indicate that the period of Hippostratus and Peukelans is not far re- 
moved from that of Menander. The same inference is suggested by the 
use in the Greek legend of the minute dot form of omikron. 

The early part of the Greek legend is illegible, but the wwd 
XQTHPoX can be read, and most of the letters of the Kharosthi legend 
can be made out on the original coin. The king’s name is certain, 
HEY K, in Greek, and in Khar5§thi, being distinct. 

The name Peukelans necessarily recalls to the mind that of the 
city Peukelaitis or Peukelaotis, mentioned by several Greek writers. 
Arrian tells us that in the dominions of the Assakenoi (probably the 
A 9 vakas) there was a great city called Massaka, the capital, and that, 
there was another city of great size, called Peukelaitis, not far from the 
west bank of the Indus 

This city seems to he the same which is described by Hiiien Tsiang 
under the name of Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-ti, or Puskalavati, which was situa- 
ted across a great river about 9 miles (50 U) north-east of Kaniska’s 
famous monastery at or near Peshawar. The great river ” must be 
the Kabul. The distance stated by the Chinese pilgrim indicates that 
the site is to be looked for at the Nicetta or Nisattlia of the maps rather 
than at Hashtnagar, where it is placed by Cunningham.^ 

If Peukelaitis and Puskalavati are identical, which is not exactly 
proved, it seems quite possible that the Greek name may be derived 
from the name of the king Peukelans, and not, as has hitherto been 
assumed, from a Prakrit form of Puskalavati, 

t Nim, Chronicle for 1896, p. 269. 

8 McOrmaie “ Megasthenes and Arrian,** p. 180. Arrian was born abont A.B. 
90, and lived to an advanced age. The date of king Menander is approximately 
B.C. 100. 

» “ Reports ** II, 90 ; XIX, 96-110: Vivien de St, Martin in Itilieii*s Hionen 
Thsang, III, 308. 
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III Satrap Taraki. 

Copper, circular; diara. *6. Wt. 19 gr. obverse slightly convex, and reverse 
concave. Thin. [Rawlins]. 

Otu. Bust to r., bare-headed, or wearing closefitting cap. Traces of Brahmi 
letters in front of face. Dotted circle. 

Beu. Legend in two lines, occupying field, in border 

Tamlci, 

This remarkable coin comes from the Bannh District. The 
characters ai^e those of the northern alphabet of about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and closely resemble those on the known coins 
of the Northern Satraps of Mathura. 

KUSANA. 

IV Kadphises L 

A. Copper, Diameter '8. Wc. 63 gr. Rather thin coin, without rim. [Raw- 
lins.] 

Ohi\ Bust to r.j apparently bareheaded, Greek legend onr. margin, 

KAA[<DlSoY]. 

Ber. Soldier marching to r., v’earing crested broad-brimmed hat, and armed 
with a long spear and convex shield. 

Kharoathi legend la Jiaiisa . 

Y B. Copper, Diameter *7. Wt. 73 gr. Thick coin, with raised rim on reverse. 
[Talbot.] 

Ohv. Bust to r., with a more Parthian appeai’ance than that of A, Greek 
legend not distinctly legible, though apparently the same as on A. 

Rev. Device as on A, in better preservation. KharosthI legend in perfectly 
preserved letters, Kaiisa kumyiasa. 

The two coins above . described have been sent to me by their 
owners from thd Hazara District, Mr. Talbot’s coin first arrived, and 
was not fully intelligible until Mr. Rawlins’ specimen was received. 

The Greek legend Kozoulo Kad proves that the coin miisL be assigned 
toKozoulo or Kozoula (Kh. Knjula) Kadphises, and not to Kadaphes, on 
whose coins the tribal name is written with the initial aspirate ( Gr. 
Xopavcrv and Kb. KJmsanasa)^ and the name or title of the Jcing is 
written KMy^da in Kharosthi and Kozola in Greek, instead of the 
oorresponding Imjula and Icozoido or hozoula on the coins of Kadphises 
I, But, as will be shown later, it is possible that Kadphises I, and 
Kadaphes may be identical. 

The Kharosthi legend on these coins is new. The reading ItaUsa 
is perfectly certain ; the first character is Jea, the second is initial and 
the third is $a. The A specimen preserves a character in front of 
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fcwm, which seems to be the last syllable of I interpret 

kmsa as an abbreviated genitive corresponding to Kad^lmou in the 
Greek. 

The revez’se device is as novel as the legend. » 

When about to send this paper to the press I found that two coins 
of this type, (though not quite identical) had already been described by 
Cunningham (JSfwn. Chron. for 1892, 46, 64, PI. xiv. (iv), 5, 6.) 

He describes the king’s head as helmeted ” and reads the Greek 
legend as KoZoYA^ KA......KoPZAN : and the Khardsthi legend as 

Jcuyula hasasa hvsana Tamlasa, The second word on the coins now 
published is certainly Icaiisa^ not kasasa. It is impossible to mistake the 
character for which is a hook with loop at foot. 

The following statement compares the newly discovered coins 
with the related types previously known, which are : — 

I. HERMiEUS. 

Ohv. Bust of the King r., liiademed 

* BASIAEDS: STHPoZZr EPMAloY. 

Rev. Throned Zeus. 

Kharosthi legend, Maharajasa maliatasa Heramayasa. 

B, M. Gatal. p, 65; Von Sallet, p, 117). The connect reading of 
the Greek legend sterossu as an adjective in the genitive, the equivalent 
of mahatasa, is due to Mr. Rapson, in J. E. A. 8. for 1897, p. 320, 

ir. Herit^us and Kadphises I, 

Ohv. As above, with same legend sierossw-. 

Rev. Heraklos, standing, facing, diademed, holds in r. hand, club j in L, lion’s 
skin. KharSsthi legend, Kujula Kasasa Kusana yavugasa dhramatliidasa. 

{B. M. Oatal., p. 120 j Von Sallet, p, 118.) 

III. Kabphises I. 

OBu. Bust r., as in I and II. 

Gx'eek legend A (or similar word, probably intended as an equivalent 

for Kusana — the letters vary) K^ZoYA^ (or K<^Z<^YAA) KAA^tlSoY* 

Rev. Device and Kharosthi legend as in 11, (B. M. Oatal. p. 122$ Von Sallet, 
p. 179), 

, IT. Kauaphes. 

Ohv. Head of the king r, diad. (closely resembling that of Augustus in the 
later years of his life). Greek legend X^PANSIY ZAdoY K^Z^^AA 

KAAA0ES:. 

Rev^, Khiisanasa yauasa huynla haphsasa Bacadhramathidasa in Kharostliu King 
seated on chair, (B. M. Cabal, p, 123 j Yon Sallet, p. 180). 

The above legends clearly show that the king Kozoula Kadphises 
(No. Ill) was a Ku§ariia chieftain, who reigned at first as colleague 
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of Hermseus, with the titles dhramathidasa^ equivalent to BiKaiovy and 
yavugasa (reading not quite certain), of unknown meaning. 

I take toasa in Hos* 11 and III as a genitive proper name, the 
equivalent of the Greek KAAd>IZ!oY, that is to saj, Kadphises in the 
genitive case. The nominative case of the name in the Prakrit should 
therefore apparently be Kasa, = Kadphises. 

The meaning of (hozoula) in Greek, to Iciijula 

(No. II and III) and htyula (Ko. IV), is not yet ascertained. But it 
seems impossible to doubt that the Greek Jcozoulo^ Icozoula^ or hozola^ 
(No, IV), and the Prakrit hujula (Nos. II and III), and Icuyula 
(No. IV) are all different forms of the same word. If Kadphises 
T. (No. Ill) is distinct from Kadaphes (No. IV) that word must be an 
epithet or title rather than a proper name. But I have a strong 
suspicion that Kadphises I. and Kadaphes were one and the same 
person, and that the epithet yavugasa of No. II is only a fuller form 
of the yauasa ( =ZAooY) of No. IV. 

The king’s name (in the genitive) is in the Prakrit : — 

Kujula Kasasa — Nos, II and III, 

Kuyula Kaphsasa — No. IV. 

la Kaiisa — new coins A and B. 

I propose to treat all these forms, which should be in tbe nomina- 
tive respectively Kasa, Kaphsa, and Kaii (?) as variants of a simple 
name, written in Greek as Kadphises or Kadaphes. Cunningham also 
identified Kadaphes with Kadphises. Kozola- Kadaphes I take,” he 
observes, “ to be only a variant spelling of the same king’s name, on 
the issue of a different mint. The head seems to be imitated from the 
coins of Augustus, his contemporary.” (Num. Gliron, for 1892, p. 46.) 

KUSANA. 

VI. Kadaphes. 

Buddha Ty]pe. 

Thin copper or bronze coin ; diam. *62 ; wt* 24 gr. Obtained on the Puhc 
(Punch) border of the Hazara District. [Rawlins.] 

Obv. Ring, or god, standing, wearing diadem and fillet, holding spear upright 
in 1. hand ; r. arm extended. Peculiar mon. in 1, field behind figure. Oreek legend, 
of which onlj Xo is legible, probably part of XoPANSIY* 

£ev. Seated figure of Buddha, cross-legged ; r. hand raised, holding? ; L 
hand on hip. A triangle (? delta) under elbow of r. arm, Kharosthi legend ail 
round margin j the characters plainly legible being hadaga below the figure. 
The ha is certain j the da may possibly be nai and the ga, having a loop at foot, 
may be read as gu. 

This interesting coin is closely related to, though materially 
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different from, tlie B coin of the Buddha tjpe, of Kadaphes recently 
described by me.i 

That coin had the obyerse device of piva and the bull. The coin 
now published has a figure standing to r., and no bull. The fragment- 
ary G-reek legend Xo induces me to ascribe the coin to Kadaphes, who 
transliterated Ichusanasa by XopANZY. I have already intimated that 
Kadaphes and Kadphises I. may prove to be the same person. I regret 
that I am unable to offer any interpretation of tlie imperfect Kharostlu 
legend. 

KUSANA. 

VII. Hoviska. 

Brass, or very pale bronze. Diameter *65. Weight 58 grs. Collected in 
Hazara District. [Rawlins]. 

Ohv. King, seated on throne, looking r. 

Three-pronged mon. to 1. The plethoric figure of the king recalls the coins 
of Kadphises II. (B. M, Caial, PI. XXV, 6, 7). 

Greek legend on 1., 0(?)00; on r., 'OK(?)AH{?)* 

The coin has been worn as an ornament, and a hole above the king’s 
bead has damaged one or two letters. There are certainly two os to 1., 
and traces of a third. On the r., the first legible character is certainly 
o, and the third is A. The second and fourth are doubtful. 

JSen. Two figures, standing, facing each other, the head of that to r. having 
been punched out. Both are clad alike in coats reaching to the knee. The figure 
to r. wears a sword. 

Greek legend, beginning from r. top, is ‘AHo oANAAAo, which 
should probably be read [BlZlAHo oANAAAo. The second name is 
certain. The A is the fifth form, and the N the thii»d form in Cun- 
ningham’s table of the Indo-Soythic Greek Alphabet (Num. Ohron. for 
1892, PI. X). The letters AK^^ are also certain on the original coin. 

This is a very peculiar piece. The effigy of BIZAPo (Vi^akha, a 
son and impersonation of Skanda) has hitherto been known only on coins 
of Huviska, associated with Skanda Kumara (ZKANAo KoMAPo); 
and with Mahasena (MAAZHNo). (B, M, Gatal, p. LXVI, 149, 150 ; 
PL XXXYIII, 22-24). 

The name oANAAAo is new. The closely related form oANIN* 
A A (or oANINAo) is found on some rare coins of Huviska associated 
with a figure of the Goddess Nike. 

oAN A A Ao may possibly be only a variant of oANINAo, but is 
more px’obably a male deity, the star Vanant. The effigy on the new 

1 Num. NotoB and Novelties, No. II ” in No. 4t of Part I of this Journal 
for 1897. 
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coin seems to be male, ratlier than female, and there is no iota in the 
name. I suggest this identification with reference to Dr. Stexn^s re- 
marks on oANINAA, which are as follows : — 

With. Verethraghna we may comaect most appropriately the winged Goddess^ 
who appears in the distinct type of a Nike holding wreath and trophy-stand on 
some rare gold coins of Ooerld (see No. Till ; Oat. p. 147). Her name, which, with 
a slight variation, is written both oANINAA and oAN IN Ao, induces me, in 
conjunction with the very characteristic type, to identify her with the female genius, 
whose name vanaiuti uparatdt ‘ victorious superiority * is invariably coupled in ail 
formulas and invocations of the Avesta with that of Vereth^raglma (comp., e.g,^ Ya§na 
I. 6, Yispered I, 6, Yasht XI Y, o). 

We prefer this explanation ail the more to the hitherto accepted theory, which 
identified oANINAA with the star Tauaht (a male deity !), as it disposes effec- 
tually with [sic] the two difficulties involved by the latter ; both the female re- 
presentation of oANINAA and the Iota of the name are now easily accounted 
for, the former by the feminine gender of vanainti (uparatat), and the latter by the 
well-known phonetic influence of epenthetic i.” 1 

Inasmuch as the deity BIZAP o is found only on coins of Huvisha, 
and the king’s effigy is more like that of Huviska then that of Kaiiiska, 

I am of opinion that this coin with the effigies of BlZAPo and 
oAN AAAo should be ascribed to Hnviska. 

UNKNOWIjr DYNASTY (? of Odumbara.) 

VIII. BhIhumitea. 

Moderately thick die-struck silver (? base) coin. Diam'. *75. Wt. 72 gr. 
[Talbot.] 

Ohv, Male flgure standing to 1., wearing hat and tunic ; L hand on hip, r. arm 
extended across spear. Eemains of legend outside spear. Behind figure, a snake 

."■on 'end.' ■ ■■ . . 

Eev, A small elephant, with rider, in upper I. field, proceeding to L 

Legend in early Brahmi characters Crz-BJidnumiirasa, 

The word Cn is faint, to the 1. of the rider’s head, but clearly visible on 
the original coin. The upper part of the m is separated from the lower. 

The reading of the reverse legend appears to be certain. The 
characters seem not to be earlier than B. 0. 100 or later than A. D. 100. 

This coin belongs to a group which has been described by Cunning- 
ham in association with the ancient coins of Odumbara or Kangra. 

The coins described by him are those of : — 

Baja MahadSva ••• 0. Aac. L p. 68,, FI. IV, 5. 

Baja Budra Varma ... ihid* „ PI. IV, 6. 

Baja Aja Mitra „ P* 09, FI. IV, 7. 

1 “ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Seythian Ooias,’* Stein {Oriental and Bahjlofitan- 
Becord, August, 1887),- 

J. I. IS 
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' ■ Raja MaM-Mitra ' tbid; p. 69/ PI. IV, 8, 9. 

Raja P Dhara ... ?> PL IV, 10. 

Raja Bh ana Mitra ... „ P* PL IV, 12. 

Ditto do. ... ,, 9 > Pi IV, 13. 

But none of Cunningham’s coins agrees exactly with Mr. Talhot’s. 
The male figure device (which Cunningham calls reverse) of his figure 
10 is identical with that of the piece now published, but the elephant 
side of Cunningham’s coin had the legend in Eharostlu, not in Brabmi 
characters. 

Cunningham’s fig. 12 depicts a coin which must, I think, be 
attributed to the same king as Mr. Talbot’s coin. It is thus described : — 

‘‘ Plate ly, Pig. 12. M. 0*55, weight 32 grains. Author. 

06i).— Elephant to 1. Arian legend, Bajna Bhdnu Mitasa, 

jBeu.— -Bodhi tree and two Symbols, snake below. Indian legend, [iJaywa] 
Bhdnu MUasaJ^ 

The combination of the snake and elephant connects it with 
Mr. Talbot’s coin. 

But I am doubtful as to the attribution of Cunningham’s figure 13, 
which is thus described t — 

“ Plate IV., Pig. 13. M, 0*4. Weight 16 grains. Author. 

Ohv.--“Symbol^ as on reverse of figure 12, Indian legend Bhdnw Mitasa, 

Eev.— Rayed disc of Sun {Bhdnu) above a Buddhist railing.’’ 

So far as I can see, the symbols on fig. 13 are not exactly the same 
as those on the reverse of figure 12. 

In fact, the coin depicted in Plate IV, 13, is a duplicate of the small 
coin of Bhauumitra depicted in Plate VII, 9, among the Pancala or 
Ahichatra coins. The Mitra coins do not invariably exhibit the character- 
istic incuse square. 

When describing a small Bull and Bodhi-tree coin of [A] gi Mitra 
with incuse, Cuuningham (PL VII, 16, page 83) observes that “this 
coin may, perhaps, belong to the Panjab,” 

Mr. L. White King possesses two minute coins of Bhadra G-hosa, 
One, of which I have a duplicate, is like Cunningham’s PL VII, 11, 
with incuse distinct. The other has no distinct incuse. 

The small coin of Bhanumiti'a figured in J. A. 8. R. Pt, I for 1880 
(VoL XLIX), PL III, 8, shows the incuse square distinctly, and agrees 
in this respect with the ordinary Ahichatra coins. That piece was found 
at Ahichatra. Otherwise it agrees with Cunningham’s PL IV, 13, and 
VII, 9, neither of which has any distinct incuse square. 

Cunningham’s treatment of the various Mitra coins of Ayodhya, 
Ahichatra, and the Panjab leaves much to be desix'ed. 
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Tlie Ahicbatra coins were very fully described by Messrs. BiTett- 
Garnac and Carileyle in /. A. 8. B., Yol. XLIX, for 1880, Pt. L pp. 
27, 87, 138, 

Tbe relations between tbe various groups of Mitra coins are 
extremely obscure. 

iThe Lahore Museum (Cutei, Part III, p. 126) possesses three 
specimens of Bhanumitra’s coinage* Xo. 1, apparently a copper coin, 
weight 15 grains, and diam. *53. The type seems to be the same as 
that of Mr. Talbot’s coin. Xo. 2, weight 35, diam. *50, resembles 
Ounningbam’s PL lY, 12. Xo. 3, weight 42, diam. *6, seems to be a 
slight variety of Xo. 2. 

The Indian Museum seems to possess no coins of Bhanumitra. 

IX. ToramIna. 

Copper. Diam. ’65. Wt. 55 gr. BougM from Mr. Rodgers, who obtained the 
coin at Hosbyarpnr in the lower Mils of the Jalandhar District, Panjab, 
[Y. A. Smith.] 

Ohv, King standing to front, r. arm bent, and probably holding arrow or 
sword; body bent at waist; 1. hand grasping by middle bow with string turned 
outwards. Obscure, illegible characters under king’s arm, 

Eev. Sun in upper field, Below, WpC, Torn, in large bold characters. 

Dotted circle. 

This coin is a variety of the hitherto unique coin belonging to 
Mr. Theobald, which was published by Cunningham in Niwi, Chron. 
for 1894, p. 280, PL IX. (YII), %. 17, and again by me in /. A. 8. B,, 
YoL LXIII, Part I, p. 198, with woodcut. The coin first published 
had the string of the bow turned inwards. 

X. White Hun. 

Copper or bi’onze, rather thick ; diam. *65 ; weight 49 gr, [Rawliks]. 

Obv , — Bust to r. Faint legend in small apparently Brahmi characters in front 
ef face, — Pala — ? 

Bev , — Device obscure ; it seems to me intended for a cock standing to L, with 
tail raised. Dotted circle. 

This coin clearly belongs to the White Hun group, but I cannot 
further assign it. 

XL Unkown. 

Base metal. Diam. ‘55. Wt. 43 gr. From Rawalpindi. [Y. A. Smith]. 

Obv, — Concave, with a peculiar wheeldike device. 

Bev, Convex blank. 

I cannot guess what this piece is, and am not certain that it is a 
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It seems to belong to the class noticed by Thomas in the following 
words:-— 

“ In fcHs instance, the square die is driven home ui}on one surface so as to give 
the coin a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blanlc. The symbol 
within the square has the appearance of a rude quatrefoil. These coins are, as far 
as I know, unpublished ; I have never met with any in the entire course of my own 
somewhat comprehensive search after local antiqnities, nor ain I aware from what 
section of the country the examples I quote were obtained ; they now form part of 
tne late Lord Auckland’s collection in the British Museum. They are composed of 
silver considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-on© grains.” 
'{PnTisep’s if ssat/s, Yoi. I, 213). 
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The Later Mughah (1707-1803 ). — By William Ievihe, Bengal Giml 
Service (Betired). 
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The following article is in continnation of that appearing on 
pp. 136-212 of the Journal for 1896, VoL LXV Part I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Farrukhsiyar. 


1. Tee march from Iorah to Dihli. 

In the confusion and the darkness the Jats plundered impartially 
the baggage of both armies, Ko fitting resting-place for the prince 
could be found, nothing but a dirty screen, all black from the smoke of 
cooking, and a small wooden platform. On this latter Parruttsiyar 
seated himself and received the homage of his officers. It was not till 
three days afterwards that Sa^d-ullah ®an (son of ‘ Inajat-ullah Khan), 
who had been Jahandar Shah's Lord Steward, produced the late sover- 
eign's duplicate set of tents, which owing to their erection -within a 
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walled garden, Imd escaped the plunderers. These were put up for 
Farrukhsiyar on the site of Jahindar Shah’s encampment, i 


Plaving spent the night of the battle (14th Zu-hHijjah, 11th 
January, 1713), in the small tent erected on tlie field, the next morning, 
after a formal enthronement, Farrukhsiyar offered up his thanksgiving 
at the shrine of Shah Mushtaq, and then marched one and a half kos 
to his camp. The Turani leaders, Gin Qilic Hian and Muhammad ximiii 
Eian, Gin, with many otiiers who had served in the army of Jahandar 
! Si^^h, tendered their submission. Shari^at-ullah lOian (‘Ubaid-ullah) 

\ was also presented by Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan. Written orders were 

i issued to Asad Khan and Muhammad Yar Khan at Dihli, and to many 

f other subadars, enjoining them to seize the fugitive Jahandar Shah 

\ wherever he might be found. At the end of the day His Majesty paid 

I a visit to Husain ‘Ali ]^an who was confined to his tents by his 

I wounds. After the battle was over, he had been found about midnight 

! lyiiig naked and insensible under a heap of the slain. When informed 

I of the victory, new life was breathed into him. The following day, 

i the 15th (12th January), the emperor attended at the large mosque 

I attached to Akbar’s tomb at Bihightabad Sikandra, and there heard the 

5 read in his own name. More nobles and leaders now presented 

themselves. On this date ‘ Abd-ullih IQian brought in as a prisoner 
A‘azzu-d-dln, who had been found hiding in the underground chambers 
of the mansion at Agrah known as Dara Shukoh’s.^ Public rumour 
asserted that Jahandar Shah and Zu-l-fiqar Khan had gone to Dihli; 
I the latter had been seen at Mathura on the way to that place.® 

j On the 17th (14th January), a move was made to the neighbour- 

j hood of Bagh Kur Manzil, also known as Bagh Dahrah,^ The stream 

I of officers lately serving under Jahandar Shah continued to flow into 

I the camp. As there was still great uncertainty about the future move- 

: ments of Jahandar Shah, and a renewal of the struggle by Zu-i-fiqar 

; Khan was feared, it was thought advisable to take steps to secure 

I possession of the capital as quickly as possible. ‘Abd-ullah IQiaii 

IWarid, 148&, 

2 Yabya Khan, 121 a, says that A^azzu-d-dm and his wife were captured in a 
I grove near Agrah, and that FarrnlAsiyar ordered them to be kept prisoners. Kam 

1 Eaj’s story, 52 is that they were foniid in a milk-seller’s house, 

i 3 Kumwar Khan, 126, Ijad, 106 1, Warid, 148 a, Khafi Khan, 11, 724, 727. 

4 Of this grove the only thing now left is a large well, which from its size is 
known as the well of the 52 water-bags (Buwdn Mo M hud) — TdrlM4~Igmli, Husaini 
press, Fatbgarh, p. 28. The site is three miles south of the fort, it is now within 
the cantonments, and is called Khawasuurah (private letter from Mirza Wiqar All 
Beg, dated 20th February, 1893). The epithet KurMaiizil was given with reference 
to the Emperor yahuugxr’s name, Kurn-d-dm Mulmmmad, Madsirii4-umardt III, 79. 
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was tlierefore invested witli tlie usual dress of honour and despatched on 
this day (14th January, 1713), upon that service. With him went Cin 
Qilic I^an, Muhammad Amin Khan, Cin, Hamid Khan, Jan Msar 
Khan, Khwajam Quli Khan, Lutf-ullah Khan, Sadiq, Turktaz Khan, and 
others. His orders were to attach all the property of the men belong- 
ing io the other side. An imperial rescript was also sent to Asad Khan 
hy the hand of IMilas Khan, It was then Karrukhsiyar’s intention to 
follow as speedily as possible with the rest of fiis troops.^ 

On the 18th (15th January, 1713), another visit was paid to Husain 
^Ali Ehan. The 19th was passed at the Taj, where the tombs of 
Shahjahan and his queen, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, were visited. The Govern- 
ment of Akbaribad was confirmed to Sayyid Amir Khan, Thathawi, or 
Sindhi, (grandson of Qasim Khan, hramakm).^ The jizyah, or poll-tax, 
was abolished after it had been levied for thirty-four years. On 
the 20th submissive lettei’S were received from Asad San at Dihli, 
reporting the imprisonment of Jahandar Shah and the restraint 
placed on 2u-l-fiqar San. As Farru^siyar could not trust Asad Sao? 
it was decided to await full reports from ‘Abd-ullSh San before any 
further action was taken. On the 22nd the emperor attended the 
public prayers at the Great Mosque near the Gaiik^ or market-place, in 
the city of Agrah, gold and silver coins being scattered on the way. 
The next day ^Abd-uiiah San sent the good news from Dihli that 
Jahandar Shah had been made a prisoner and Zu-l-fiqar San dissuaded 
from continuing his resistance. As there was no longer the same press- 
ing necessity for haste, re-assuring letters were sent to Asad San, and 
a leisurely advance to Dihli was ordered by the usual stages.^ 

On the 25th (22nd January, 1713), a start was made for Dihli, the 
first camp being near Sikandrah. The other marches were, 27tb, Sarae 
Godrayah, 1st Muharram, Iradatnagar, 3rd, a place near Sarae ‘Azim- 
ahad, between Mathura (Islamabad) and Bindraban, 5th, Sijai, fitli 
Shergarh, 8tli, Shahpur, 9th, Sultanpur, 11th, near Fathpur, 12th, near 
Qabfilpur, 13th, Isma‘ilpur, 15th (lOth February, 1713), a grove in 
Khizrabad. five miles south of Dihli city.'*' 

1 Mirza Muhammad, 150, 151, Kamwar Kliaii^ 127, Ijad, 104 5, Kliafi Khan, II, 
727. ' ' ' ^ : 

S For this man, see Blochmann, Jm, 470, and Ma^asirU'Uiummy 111,74. The 
rock-salt plates and bottles from which he got his nickname are described in Anand 
Kam’s Mir(2tu44stildh. For Amir Khan himself, see I, 303. 

S For abolition of Jizyahf see B. M. No. 1690, fol. 163. 

^ Kamwar Khan, 127, 128, Ijad, 105 a. Khafj Khan, II, 728 and Ma^asir^ I, 318, 
say the army arrived on the 14th Muharram at Barahpulah, which is If miles 
nearer the city (Carr Stephen, plate 1). Sarae Godrayah, Iradatnagar and v^ergarh, 
I have not traced. Mathura and Bindraban are well known. Siyai (Seyee) and 
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2. ‘ABD-tFLLAH KhIX AT DlHLI. 

We now return to DiMi. The first news of Jahandar Shali^s defeat 
at Agrali was received at Dihll after midday on the 15tli Zu-l-Hijjali 
(12tli January, 1713). We have already described the subsequent 
arrival there of Zu-I-fiqar Khan and Jahandar Shah, and the measures 
adopted by Asad Khan. Sayyid ‘Abd-nliah Khan, who started from 
Agrah on the 17th arrived at Barapnla near Dihli on the 25th Zn-i- 
Hijjah. The principal men of the city came oat to pay their i*espects,^ 
and on the same day Zn-l-fiqar Khan, to whom Ikhla§ Khan had been 
sent, rode ont to the camp. His interview with the new wazir lasted 
over an hour. The Sayyids never doubted for a moment that Asad 
Khan and his son, as soon as they presented themselves, would be admit- 
ted to favour and high office. Thus they thought it wisest for their own 
future benefit, to put the two men under an obligation by acting as their 
introducers. Sayyid ‘Abd-nilah ^Qan promised his predecessor that, 
if he would entrust himself to his and his brother's care, they would 
arrange that he and his father should not only be presented to the new 
emperor, but that not a hair of their heads should be injured,® Visitors 
returning from the Kawab’s camp met afc the Turkman gate of the city*^ 
the retinue of Mahabat Khan, son of Munfim who had just been 

released from prison along with Jahandar Shah*s other prisoners. 
Aminu-d-dln Qian, who was one of them, found his way to Mathura 
and was presented there to Farrnkbsiyar on the 3rd Muharram (29tli 
January).^ 

On the 26th Zd-l-Hijjah, ‘Abd-ullah Kljan entered the city and 
occupied the mansion known as Ja‘far Khan’s.^ He hnsied himself in 
restoring order in the capital and the rest of the country. Khwaja 
Husain (Khan Dauran), Hifz-ullah Khan (son of Murtaza Khan), 
Murid Kban and other partisans of the late emperor were seized and 

Shahpur are on Sheet No. 60, Snltanpur, Fathpnr (F. Biloc, Qabiilpur, and 
Isma’ilpnr on Sheet No. 49 of the Indian Atlas. 

i Among others Mirza Muhammad, the historian, with his brother and a cousin, 
was presented to the Nawab by Lntf-nllah ^an Sadiq. Barahpulah is 3f miles south 
of the Dihli gate of the modern city (Garr Stephen, Plate 1 and p. 209). 

S Yahya Khan, 121b, calls the overtures made by Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan to 
Asad Khan Ms “deceit” (fareb), 

S This gate is on the south side of the city, having the Dihli gate between it 
and the river. See Constable’s “ Hand Atlas,” Plate 47, and Carr Stephen, 244. 

4 Mirza Muhammad, 153, 157, Kamwar Khan, 129, Yar Muhammad, 26, Khafi 

Khan, II, 732, I, 317. 

5 It had belonged to Kohaltash Khan and was sometimes called Ali Mardan 
Khan’s. A'zam Shah had owned it in Alamgir’s reign — (B.M, 1690, fol. 162a). It 
was afterwards granted to ‘Abd-uliah Khan. 
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tlieir property confiscated. The same coarse was 'adopted witli tlie 
estate .of the late Kokaltash Khan MErad)., Sabha Gand,. 

Zfid-fiLqar Khaii.’s chief m.an of bEsiness, who had " been promoted by him 
to,, the ^office of 'dman of the Khalisah, or Imperial ,■ Revenue Offi-ce* ■with, 
.the,.' title, of Rajah, was sntamoned by Abd-nllah Khan. Jinding, that 
this ,iii.an was sent for, Zh-l-fi'qar Khan began to fear for himself, and,.h8’ 
told Sabha Cand .not ho, obey the order., Abd-nllah,' Khan sent re-assiir- 
ing. messages and ad 'vised the ex-wazir not to interfere. Zu-l-fiqar Khan. 
,w,as not satisfied, until in a few d^js famians arrived, addressed to'him--' 
seif and his father, promising them the new emperor’s fa voiir. Some. of 
these letters went so far as to promise Ids restoration to the office of 
wazir. As there was no other way ont of the difficulty, Sabha , Gaud 
was now sent in charge of Da war Dad Khan to Sayyid Abd-nilah Khan* 
Sabha Cand was put into prison and his house confiscated.^ 

3. Death of Zn-a-FiQia Kfan. . 

Although one month had barely elapsed since Earrukhsijar had won 
an empire almost entirely by the exertions of the two Sayyid brothers, 
a party adverse to them had already been formed in the imperial camp. 
At its head was ‘ Ubaid-ullah, Sharrat-nllah Khan a TuranI, who* 
when qcizi of Dhakah f Dacca) had acquired great inflnence over 
Earrulffisiyar. Allied with him were other personal friends and de- 
pendents of the new emperor, the principal man being Khwaja Asim 
(Ashraf Kban),^ a native of Igrah. Sb.ari‘at-ullah Khan, although 
possessing little capacity for high office, was a bold ambitious man, 
whose chief object was to clear his own road to power by destroying 
as many as possible of the old nobility, and sowing in Farruldasiyar’s 
heart the seeds of suspicion against the Sayyids, whom he hoped soon 
to supplant.^ 

When it was known in Farru^siyar’s entourage that Zu-l-fiqar 
Khan had visited ‘Ahd-ullah Khan and that some kind of friendly pro- 
posals had been interchanged, it was resolved to interfere at once.® The 

3- Mirza Muhammad, 158* 

8 Afterwards Mir Jumlah. To give him a status in the court he had been,, 
made cUrogha of the pages (]&awass), on the 20th (17th January, 1713) 

and the title of Hbad-uliah lOiaa was conferred on the 26th of that month. 

S Afterwards Sam|amu-d-danlah, Khan Dauran, who was made dard^a of tho 
Audience Hall on the 1st Muharram (27th January, 1713). 

4 Mirza Muhammad, 158, 159. 

£ Tabya Klian. 121b, makes out that FarruMisiyar asked the Sayyids for 
advice as to the conduct to be pursued towards .Jahaudar Shah, Agad ^au, and 
2Iu-l-fiqar ]^an. ‘Abd-ullah Hhan, Husain All jBDian and Laoia Beg held that on no 

J. I. 19 
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logeMier.l . :, , Asad. . IQifa went' into tlie Justice Hall aii.dl:,sat down. ' His 
presence was annoiinced to the Emperor, EarrnMisijar came from.: the 
Chaplet tent {tmhik^'khaim) and Asad Khan rose,' made Hs bow, and 
pronoiinced his salutation. The emperor advanced .qtiicklj,^ embraced 
him, took' his two hands, and -seated him close -to himself, llanj, 
flattering, remarks were pronounced and robes and Jewels' were brought, 
.■with which he was then and there invested. ■. Asad Khan now said,, I. 
have, brought a culprit with me, may I hope foi^ the pardon of . his 
oflences f The Emperor replied, ‘‘ Brother, let him be brought in.^^ 
2t"l-fiqar Khan came in, unarmed, his two hands tied together, and stood 
Before the sovereign. Farrukhsiyar, making a gesture of repugnance 
at seeing his hands tied, ordered them in an agitated voice to be untied. 
Tiie fQian was then told to approach. He came and fell at the emperor’s 
feet, but he was raised np and embraced and kindly spoken to. A robe 
of honour and jewels -were brought for him. Farrukhsiyar then, address- 
ing Asad Khan, said that he was just on the point of starting for a 
visit to the shrine of Nizamu-d-din Auliya, * he (Asad Khan) had better 
go home and “ Brother,” that is, Zn-l-flqar Khan, would remain. Before 
their arrival, the orders for the visit to the shrine had been given, and 
the imperial retinae and the men of the Haft caukl (personal guard) 
had all assembled. ^ . 

Asad Khan returned to his tents and Zu-l-fiqar Khan remained 
in the emperor’s camp. Farrukhsiyar rose and went out, saying to 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan, ‘‘ I am going now ; I must get something to eat and see 
to my equipage ; I will send some food for you, you can eat it here.” 
He then went inside, leaving Zu-l-fiqar Khan seated with Khvvaja 
‘A§im. * In a few moments trays from the imperial table were brougiit^ 
Fearing that the food might be poisoned, Zu-l-fiqar Khan hesitated to 
eat. Khwaja *Afim, penetrating his thoughts, said : If his lordship 

permit, this slave, too, will take a share*” Thus reassured Zu-l-fiqar 

i MIrzl Mohanimad^s accomit of Zu-l-fiqar Khan^s death was obtained from a 
friend, wliose truthfalness he fully believed in. This gentleman had gone that morn- 
ing, in Indian fashion j with a ddU or basket of fmit and vegetables from his oivn 
garden, to be laid at the new emperor’s feet. By this means he had been admitted 
into the Privy Chamber and Justice Hall. Before he could come out, the approach 
of Asad KhiiTi and his son was announced. When he tried to make his exit, he 
found that of those inside no one was allowed to leave the place. He was thus a 
witness of all that happened {M. Mhd., 161, 162), 

a Kfimwar Khan, 130, says “ the Qntbn-l-aqtab,” i. e,, the shrine of Khwaja 
Qutbu-d-dm, Bakhtiyai'I. 

S U. Blhd., 160-2, Ijad 119 b, Warid, 114. 

* He had just been made Khan Daurati, Bahadur, Ijfid, 119 a. His titles were 
afterwards added to, and he became Samsimu-d-daulah, Jang. 
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•Kban began to eat. The Khwaja then remarked that to eat food in 
the tent nsed as Hall of Justice was not fitting, had they not better 
move to the screens outside and eat there ? It so happened that two 
canvas screens had been put up in the space before the Hall of Justice^ 
an entrance having been left at one end only. The two nobles came 
out. As soon as Zu-l-fiqar Khan had entered within the screens, and 
while Khwaja *Asim was still outside them, the tent-pitchers with the 
greatest expedition brought the screens together and closed the entrance. 
In an instant about two hundred men, each armed with sword and 
shield, sprang from their place of concealment and drew up round the 
screen, shoulder to shoulder, leaving no space whatever between them. 
When the capture was reported to Farrtil^siyar who was seated in the 
Chaplet tent {iashlh-Micina)^ ‘Ibad-ullah “^an, darogha of the Pages, ^ 
was sent out. Entering between the screens, he said loudly, “ His 
Majesty asks what reason there was for you to imprison Muhammad 
Kam BaMish and infiict injury on his followers. Does it accord with 
“ the rules of loyalty and of submission to a gracious master to act 
thus to- his sons Zu-l-fiqar San answered : — 

“ The imprisonment of Xam BaMish was by his father^s order ; 
I -was ‘llamgir’s servant and Kam his son. If he had told 

me to make my father a prisoner, I should have obeyed.” 

After each answer ‘Ibad’^-ullah Khan returned to Farr ukhsiyar and 
came back with a new demand. The questions and answers continued 
on this wise as follows : 

You were generalissimo and chief adviser of Muhammad A^zani 
‘‘ Shah. Was it fitting for a general to fiee, as you did, and leave his 
‘‘ prince all alone 

“ As long as he was alive, I remained with him ; when he was 
slain, what right had I to continue a contest in the field.” 

What was your quarrel with the martyred Prince, (^.e, ^Azlmu- 
“ sh-i^an, Farrukhsiyar’s father) ?” 

“ He did not look on me with favour, thus I was not in a position 
to join his side. All the officers of the State took one side or 
“ another. I, too, took a side ; nor did I thereby commit any crime.” 

“ Why did you kill MuMis Khan aud Rustam Dil Khan ? ” 

I had nothing to do with that matter. These things were done 
on the advice and by the instigation of Kokaltash Khan.” 

‘‘All the other princes survive: what was Muhammad Karim’s 
ofience that you should seize him, bring bim to your house, and slay 

i Afterwards Mir Juinlali, Fhauan, Bahadur, Muza:ffar 

Jang. 


1,898.]: W, limm'--m'Laier-Mn0iaU' 

®*liiiii.? ../-Are-yotinot aware iliat he' 'was '■■oar '’te 0 tli,er,v.,aiid- lEat 'Eis 
■‘‘Mood.^'caDnot.goaaareng’ed. ■■ ' 

■ ,Zo.-l-fiqar KEin, by this- time, knew that liis death' was res'olverl 
on, and that any fnr'fcher- display o.f meeknesS' would, , avail Mm viotiiin^i 
He- ehanged.his tone .and returning taunt for -taunt, cursed Farrukhsiyar' 
and said,: If you want to kill me, kill me in any way you... .M.ke, •wh.at 
is-, the use. 'of all this talk.” . Upon this Lacin Beg and several ..'Qalmaq 
slaves® fell upon him, threw him to the groand, twi.3ted the strap .from u 
shield round his throat, and strangled .him. 'T.he others' stamped., upoa 
his chest hill the breath left him. But to make quite sure a dagger 
was plunged into his body several times. Ropes were tied to his feet 
and he was dragged to the outside of the railing in front of the public 
Audience Hall. There the body was left exposed. . Ofiucials were 
deputed to confiscate the houses and property of both father and son,. . 
Zud-fiqar Khan’s retinue, which was drawn up outside the artillery 
park at the entrance of the camp, dispersed on hearing what had hap* 
peiied, and the men sought safety wherever they could find it. All this 
took place at the time of afternoon prayer. ® 

The official statement o! the case against Zii-l-liqar ^an, as found 
in Ijad, whose narrative was corrected weekly by Farrukhsiyar himself; 
follows the lilies’ of the conversation reproduced above. The misleading 
letters and messages sent to him through Taqar rub Khan are exultiugly 
referred to as an exhibition of consummate policy and statesmansbip.]* 

4. Death op JahIxbau Shah. 

On the same day that saw the end of Zn-l-fiqar I^an (16th 
Mnharram, 1125 H., 11th Feb., 1713), Saif-ullah Klian^ was sent to the 
citadel with a letter in Farrukhsiyar’s own hand- writing addressed to 
Muhammad Far Khan. The nazjm, although sorrowful at Jaiiandar 
Shah’s fate, complied with the order and admitted the messengers. 
When the group of men entered the prison room, Lai Kumwilr shrieked, 

i llirza Muhammad, 163-166. 

^ The name is sometimes given as Had Beg and Dilacin Beg- Ijfid, 119 
and Kamwar Khtan, 130, say Nur Beg and other Qahnaqs of the brotherhood of 
Iladn Beg.” Khafi II, 734, has Lacin Beg (Bahadur Dil Khan) or as some 

say, one of the celas,” Mhd. Qasira, Lahori, 173, describes the man as a servant of 
I^waja Qiitbu-d-din, son of Manlana Bharf Husain, Kajkiyali (?) He received the 
title of Bahfidnr Dil at the request of Mir Juinlah. 

3 M. Mild. 166, Khfifi lOiaii. II, 734. 

4 Ijad, 116 a, Khiza nah- i - ‘am iralV. 28. 

5 B.M. Ko. 1690, fol. 162 a says Taqarriib Khan (alias Nugrat Khan). Yahya 

Beg, was the messenger. ' ■ 
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clasped iiei‘ lover round the neck, and refused to let go. ¥ 10161111 / 
forcing them apart, the men dragged her down the stairs. Then laying 
hands on Jahaudar Shah, they tried to strangle him. As he did not 
die at once, a Mughal, with his heavy-heeled shoes, kicked him several 
times in a vulnerable place and finished him ofi. Word was sent to the 
nazim that life was extinct, that an executioner was needed to cut off 
the head. Muhammad Tar Khan, who was standing down below, 
bathed in cold perspiration, answered “ What is left for an executioner 
to do ? Cut off his head, and carry it to His Majesty.” They cut it 
off. The body was then thrown into an open litter (miymia) m.d the 
head placed on a tray (khtoan). Half an hour after nightfall, they 
x'eached the camp with the lifeless head and trunk and laid them at the 
entrance to the emperor’s tents, alongside the body of Zu-l-fiqar Khan* 
Lai Kumwar was sent to the settlement of Suhagpura, where the 
widows and families of deceased emperors lived in retirement. ^ 

5. Procession into Dihli. 

Hext morning, the 17thMaharram (12th February, 1713), Farrukh- 
siyar left lOiizrabad and inarching in state into Dihli took possession 
of the palace and its citadel. The artillery of all sorts went in front. 
Behind the guns came the new emperor mounted on an elephant, and 
at his back sat ‘ Ibad-ullah Khan (Mir Jumlah) waving a peacock fan 
over his master’s head. Largesse was scattered among the crowd as 
he went by. The head of Jahandar Shah was carried on the point 
of a long bambu held by an executioner seated on an elephant ; his 
body was laid across the back of another elephant. The corpse of 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan, with head and feet bare, was tied by the feet to the 
tail of a third elephant. These followed about one hundred yards 
behind the elephant on which the emperor rode. The procession was 
met by Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan (now Qutbu-l-mulk) near the city wall, 
at the inside of the Dihli gate. The crowd in the streets was im- 
mense, a greater had rarely been seen. Some of the spectators were un- 
able to restrain their grief, their eyes filled with tears, lumps formed in 
their throats, and they muttered to each other, under their breath, 

1 K<imwar Khan, 130, Ijad, 122 a, Khafi Khan, IT, 734, Khnshbal Cand, 395 a, 
Bustam ‘AIT, 225 6. Suhagpura {Hamlet of Happy Wives) or the Bewa-Khana 
(Widow-house) was one of the establishments (KdrMiunajdt) attached to the Court 
“ where in the practice of resignation they pass their lives, receiving rations 
and a monthly allowance,” jDas^wm4-*ama^, B. M. Ho. 6598, fol. 55 a. The name, 
Suhagpiira, may have been due to delicacy for the feelings of the ladies, or it was 
perhaps given in derision. 
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^‘■■.Glory '.be' to' .God !' Yesterday lords over ttoiiBaiidsj to-day fallen into 
this ca.lamitjl* ^ ' 

Tlie bodies of the nafortunate . Jahandir Shah a,iid of ' liis wadr 
were thrown down oil' the sandy waste before the, Dihli gate of the, 
,palace. ,'','Asad Elian*s familjj taking with them nothing bafelhe, clotlaes 
they , had ■ on, were removed' in palkis from their house to one, known, 
as,,tlie'pe|h,Mijia of Khan Jahan where they were, kept under surveil-., 
lance ; and Taqarrub Khan, the new ^amammior Lord Steward, brought, 
in two elephants , loaded with the jewels and jewelled vessels from' 
Asad Khan*s house, and also sixty-two of his horses. The fallen vice- 
gerent himself had been forced to appear in the triumphal procession 
into Dihli, seated in a palki and accompanied by a few men on foot, 
all that was left of his former grandeur. At the Akbarabadi mosque 
he was halted, and there he sat in his palki unheeded for four or five 
hours, nntil Farru^siyar ordered his removal with his women to the 
office rooms of the Diwan above referred to. Some temporary screens 
w’ere put up, and there he and Ms family sought shelter. Food was 
sent to them at night by Husain ‘AH Khan.^ 

It was not till the 19th (14th February, 1713), that Arslan Khan re- 
ceived orders to bury the bodies of the murdered Jahandar Shah and 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan. The prince was laid in the vault of the emperor 
Humayun’s tomb, at the side of other members of the family. Zii-1- 
hqar KhaMs remains were interred close to the shrine of Shaikh 
‘Ata-ullah, which is situated at the gateway of the same tomb. Zu4- 
fiqar Khan was a little over fifty- nine (lunar) years of age at the time of 
his death ; he left no sons. Ko memorial was erected over him for 
several years. At length some of his eunuchs, who had been trans- 
ferred to Sayyid Husain ‘AH Khan, mentioned this fact to their new- 
master. The Sayyid ordered a tomb to be built, and on a tablet 
were inscribed the following lines, composed by Asad Khan : — 

^ J (J — oiS' 

i Mirza 168, Ijad, 123, Khushhal Gaud, 3954. The Dihli gate is on the 

south side of the city, it is the one nearest the Jumna. Mirza Muhammad and 
his brother witnessed the entry into Dihli from the roof of the Akbarabadi mosque, 
which is in the Faiz Bazar, the street running north and south from the Dihli gate 
of the city to the Dihli gate of the fort. {Isdru-Mc^'i^adld, ^0, Garr Stephen, 246, 
248). Khushhal Gand, also, was one of the onlookers and into the skirt of this 
‘‘humble one, too, fell a silver rose, weighing seven mashas.” 

s Kamwar Khan, 131, Ijad, 124-6, Khafi Khan. II, 734, B. M. No. 1690, fol. 
1624. 
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< {.6., ** A liidden Voice, lamenting wifcli blood suffused eyes, said, ‘ Ibrahim 
made of Ismail a sacrifice ’ ” (1125-H.).^ 

‘ In - connection Hvitli these lines, Warid tells a story in praise o£ 
Asad Khan’s strength of mind and vigour of intellect, even at the 
extreme age that he had then reached, wiiich, if time, would seem 
rather to prove his want of common feeling. At the moment that his 
son’s death was announced to him, he hung his head for a little while, ' 
and then said to the bystanders, ‘‘My thoughts repeatedly recur to 
the words ‘ Ibrahim made of ‘Ismail a sacrifice.’ ” As the numerical 
value of the letters in these words accords with the year of Zu-l-fiqar’s 
death, the coincidence, if the words came spontaneously into his mind, 
was very wonderful. If hot, this excogitating of a numerical puzzle 
was a curious use of the first moments following the news of an eldest 
son’s violent death. As there was ho member of the family left to 
support its name and fame, and Asad Khan now disappears from onr 
history, it will he sufficient to note that he survived until the 25th 
Jumadi II 1128 H. (15th .June, 1716), when he passed away at the 
great age of eighty-eight lunar years.^ 

Zu-l-fiqar Khan' had obtained great renown as a soldier in the 
Dakhin, and there can be no question that he was a man of great ex* 
perience in matters of. state.' But during the period that we are treat- 
ing, commencing with the battle between A‘zam . Shah and Bahadur 
Shah in 1707, his generalship was prudently displayed more in further- 
ing his own interests than in winning battles for the master that he 
might be serving at the moment, Danishmand Khan (Ali) has a 
passage, taunting him with his conduct in the batfcie of Jajau, and' 
accusing him of acting on the maxim that discretion is the better part 
of valour. An anecdotist^ states that Zu-l-fiqar Khan offered the poet 
and historian a large sum if he would erase this passage from his work, 
but to ‘All’s joredit be it said, the words still stand in the copies which 
have come down to us,^ . , 

1 The father’s original name was Ibrahim and. the son’s ‘ Ismail, IJad, 127-h 
Warid. 147-a. Khnshhal Cand, 895*a. 

S Warid, l46-b, TdriMi'-i-Muhammadl, year 1128-H., Kamwar Ehan, 165. 
Ma^dsiru-htimardf II, 319, 'says 94 years; also Khafi Khm/ ll,' 771, where tho 
year is 1129-H. Kam Eaj makes the age 98 years. An allowance of Es. 50,000 
year had been given to him by Farrukhsiyar, B. M. Or. 1690, foL, 164a. 

3 Anand Ram, MuMilis, Camanistan,” p. 22. 

4 Bahadur-dk^h Mma, B. Or. 24, fol. Z7h. “ The first to show his back was 
‘^ Muhammad Isma'il, entitled Zu-l-fiqar Khan. To A‘zam Shah’s face 

great protestations, bat instead of sacrificing his life, he made off at the earliest 
“ moment. Receiving from an arrow a skin wound near the month, he cast away 
his honour through excessive love of life. If he is abhorrent (tnal^mj to the 
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;. Tie .greatest^Hot oa tiie life o .San and Zii-I-figir • Elian 

is, lioweve.r, tie base ingratitiide displayed towards Jalia.iidar Shah.. 
E?en iiatiye iiistorians do not defend this act of treachery. Jahandir 
Sh.ih had many . claims, npon the.m for . favonrs conferred ; and he , had 
placed his life in their hands. If Asad Eiaii had thought fit to excuse 
himself from joining any further in the prince’s .fortunes, he should haFe 
. left it o.pen for the fngitiFe tO' seek some other refnge, B'afc he.shonlcl 
Bot have .seized him or deliTered him over to Ms mortal enemy to he' 
killed with indignity. Apart from this harsh and fruitless act, Asad 
lOian was gnperior in character to the other nobles of his time. ,. He 
did little oppression, was long-safEering, full of dignity and of a hand- 
.some prese.nce. He was of a correct disposition, which means, we are 
told, the showing of benevolence and sympathy to the lowly, and of 
.ostentation and hanfcenr to yoar equals. His rise was rapid and nn- 
checked, or as it is put, “ he threw witho-at intermission double-six 
from the dice-box of desire-.” ^ 

6. Hew Officials and new Appointments. 

On the way £i*om Agrah to Dihli, and after arrival at Dilili, many 
new appointments ■were made and new titles conferred. Sayyid ^ Abd- 
ullah Hhan (now made Nawab Qntbu-I-muIk, Yaminu-d-claulah, 
Sayjid Abd-nllih Khan,. Bahadur, Zafar Jang, Sipah-salar, Yar-i- 
wafadar) became chief minister. The diwMn-i’KhaUsahf or Exchequer 
Office, was given to Muhammad Baqir, Muta^mid Khan, who had been 
for a time Prince Muhammad A^zam Shah’s lord steward, and then dhoan, 
or comptroller of the household, to Prince Jalian Shah; the dvwan-i4an 
went to Liitf-ullah Khan, Bahadur, Sadiq, who in Bahadur Shah’s reign 
•w^as agent at Court of Prince Jahan Shah, and in Jahandar Shah’s was 
comptroller (dhum) to that sovereign’s eldest son, A^azzu-d-dln. Sayyid 
Husain All Khan, was appointed first Baldishi with the titles of 'Um- 
datn-l-mulk, Amiru-l-umara, Bahadur, Firuz Jang, Sipah-sardar,^ As 
the reward for the Turani betrayal of Jahandar Shah, the place of 
second ha'MisM was conferred on Muhammad Amin Eian, Cin, Bahadur, 
who now became I‘timada-d-daulah, Husrat Jang. The third baldL^i 

people, Ills excuse is notorious (r/h(i^luM)m He had risen to fame and place in th© 
Dahhin ; from his youth up, his training in valour had been in rimning after 
“ the- traces of the Marathas, a tribe of cats, -whose occupation is robbing and 
“ running away. He had never seen a battle between kings ; had never met in 
battle field with tigers from the forest of valour. In brief, to stand firm in such 
** violent contests you must be a hero.’' 

1 II, 317, 318. 

2 Shiw Has, foL 3, lias Mansur Jang, which seems a mistake, 

j. I. 20- 
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was Afrasjalb Khan, Babadur, a Wala^alu^ or personal follower of 
FaiTul^siyar, with wliom he had been in Bengal and had there taught 
him wrestling.^ The pay- mastership of the Ahadls® was given to 
Qamaru-d-din Eian, Bahadur, son of the above-named Muhammad -Amin 
Khan. Islam ©an {grandson of the late Islam ©lan), formerly 
Mit Ata§h to Bahadur Shah, who had retired from court, was 
restored to his rank of 5,000, 3,000 horse, and appointed to he first Mtr 
Tozalc, or quarter-master-general.^ For the period of one month from 
the victory at Agrab, Sa^d-ullah Edian ^ (son of ‘Inayat-ullah Ehan, 
Ka^miri) was continued in the office of Khansaman. or Lord High 
Steward 5 hut at the camp in ©izrabad, this office was transferred to 
Taqarruh ©an (Muhammad Ja‘far, Shirazi), who already held the 
place of Private secretary.^ 

Some smaller court offices were conferred on Farru^siyar’s personal 
favourites. Although these offices were of the second rank, their holders 
exercised, as we shall soon see, as much if not more power than the 
nobles who were nominally their superiors. For instance, against the 
opinion of Mir Jumlah, who was officially no more than head of the 
pages and messengers, the chief minister himself found it impossible to 
Utct. The office of Confiscations and Escheats (buyutatz) was given 
to Saif-ullah ©an, Bahadur, a Wala-^ahl ; ©waja ‘Asim, now 
created Samsamu«d-daulah, ©an Dauran, Bahadur, Mansur Jang, was 
superintendent of the Audience Hall and Bakhshi of the personal 

1 Afrasyab ghfin, Bahadur, Rustam Jang, was Suhrab, known as Mirza Ajmeri 
‘ son of Garsbasp. He died at Dihli on the night of the 2oth Ramazan, 1130 H., 21st 
'v August, 1718, TanMi-i-Mhdt. His elder brother was the Ra^Id ©an sent in 1124 
H., 1712, to oust Ja^far Khan, nazimoi Bengal, Gladwin, Transactions,” 96. Mirza 
Ajmeri was of such strength that once he lifted a small gun and its carriage out 
of the mud on the road from Akbarnagar to Raj Mahal, AMiMr-i^Muhahhaty 277. 

.j' i- ^ Ahadi (one, single) means a geu tleman trooper serving under no chief or 
noble, but directly under the Emperor. 

8 This Islam Khan (d. 1144 H., 1731-2), was one Mir Ahmad, first Bar^urdar 
f, ©an, then Islam ©an, son of Safi ©an {d. 1105 H., 1693-4), the second son of 
‘Abdu-s-salana, first I^tisas ©an, then Islam ©an, Mashhadi, (d. 1057 H., 1647-8), 

‘ M.-ul-u,, I, 162, II, 740. 

4 His former titles were Hidayat-ullah ©an,* and then for a time, after the 
\ death of Munfim ©an, Bahadur Shah’s Wazir, he was Wazarat ©an. We shall 
speak of this man again presently. 

v-> ' 8 Mirza Muhammad, 169, Kamwar©an, 121, 143, ©a£i ©an, II, 728, Warid 
j '149!), E!am Raj, *Jhratndmah, 53b. ©afi ©an says the third haMiM was Ghaziu-d-din 
y toti tn (Ahmad Beg). Yahya ©an, 122a, on the contrary, says that this man was 
4 niadeMir Atash. This latter statement is confirmed by Mhd. Qasim, Lahori, 170, 
date being 12fch Sha‘ban, 1125 H., (2nd September, 1713), vice Zu-i-fiqar ©an 
‘AH ©an). 

I 
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tro.ops,' or., WMla-^aM ; *^Ibid-uliali (Sliari'at-iillali ' iOian) ■ created. 
Mata’,inida-l-]iralk, . Mir Jamlab, Ma*azzam Kbia, Eban KbaDio, ■ 
Bali.ida.r, .Mazaffar Jan-g", belci the office of superintendent of ilie Khmim^, 
or. attendants, and of the gkushhhana, or prhy conncii room. . ^nlani 
‘All ^an, .a wala-skaM, receiTed the title of 2^h-l-.fiqar '^©an, ' Bahadur, 
and tile conunand of tlie artillery: being soon supplanted, however, 
{12.tb Sbaliin 1125 H., 2nd September, 1713), by .Gbazin-d-dln Hi an 
(Ahmad Beg). This latter had -already obtained charge of the retinue 
ijulau), vice .Islam Khan, who had held it 'in addition to his principal 
office of Mir Tozah. The command of the cauhi-^'khcm. or bodyguard, 
was made over to Faiz-ullah Khan, a wdla-skaln, Aminii-d-d!a 
Khan, Sambhali, became head of the ^Arz Muharrm% or office for the 
examination and confirmation of appointments. The department of 
Branding and Mustering {dagk- 0 'ta$hlhah) was given to Sayyid 
Shuja‘at-ullah Khan, Barhah, sister’s son of Qutbu-l-inulk, the Wazir. 
At first Fida Khan ^ was retained, as in Bahador Shah’s and Jaliandar 
Shah’s time, as qur-hegi, or head of the armoury ; but the place was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Amir JFhan (Muhammad Ishaq) ^ sou 
of the late Amir Khan ; then in a few months he gave way in favour of 
Khwaja Mnzaffiar, Panipatl, now created Zafar Khan, Bahadur, who 
was known by the nickname of Turrah-i-baz.^ The Sadarat-i-kuli, or 
superintendence of charitable and religious grants, was given to Sayyid 
Afzal, who had taught Farrujffisijar to read the quran, with the title 
of Sayyid Afzal Khan, Bahadur, Sadr Jahan.^ 

The provincial governments vrere next provided for. Kabul -was 
left in the hands of Kasir Khan, Bahadur, Kasir Jang. Kashmir was 
taken from ‘Inayat-ullab Khan, whose mansah even was cancelled, and 

1 Formerly Taliavvur Kh an, then Fida Khan, son of Salibat Khan, Khwtlja 

Mir, Khwafi, (d. early in imH., 1693>4), II, 742, 745. 

2 Afterwards ‘Umdatu-l-mnlk, A. K., assassinated 1159 il., 1746*7. 

8 Tiirrahf waving ringlets, or the hanging end of a turban ; Tiirrah-i-hdZf * a 
falcon’s crest. * Zafar Khan and all his men wore their turbans in the same way, 
with an end sticking out, and from this peculiarity the nickname arose. Khnshlud 
Cand, 403^, explains that the Twrrah were of gold and silk brocade (hddaluh), and 
were used extensively as ornaments to ^afar Khan’s equipage. In lot Ko. 698 in B. 
Quaritch’s catalogne, No. 161, of July 1896, there was a portrait of B,6shanu-d-daulah 
fi.g.. Zafar Khan) which I inspected. It showed a rather stout and not very tali 
man, with a broad and slightly heavy face, white beard and moustache, the latter 
slightly black still at the corners of the mouth. To the band or ribbon round the 
centre of the turban was attached an ornament (sarpec) and from it hung a long 
feather, falling backwards and ending in two small points. Perhaps this feather 
repreBents the Twrrah-i-hdz T 
Mirza Muhammad, 169. 
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lie was replaced by Sadat gban,^ the new Emperor’s fatber-in-law, to 
whom permission to govern by deputy was accorded. Zabardast Eban 
entitled ‘All Mardan Eban (III), son of Ibrabim Eban, ‘Ali Mardan 
Eban (11), son of Amirud-nmara, ‘All Mardan Eb an (I)^ died at 
Labor before be could be removed ; be was replaced by ‘Abdu-s-samad 
Eban, Bahadur, (subsequently made Diler Jang, after bis victories over 
the Sikbs). Multan was conferred on Qiitbu-l-mulk, tlie Wazlr, but 
Sber Afgan S^an, Babadur, (brother of Lutf-ullab Eban, Sadiq), who 
bad been in charge on behalf of Eokaltasb Eban (^ Ali Murad) remain- 
ed on as the deputy of the new governor) . For the preceding fifteen 
or sixteen years Dibli bad been held by Muhammad Yar Eban, and be 
was left undisturbed. Ajmer was made overto Sayyid Muzaffar Eban, 
Barbab (recently created Sayyid Hian Jaban, Bahadur), maternal 
uncle of Qutbu-l-mulk:. Sbabamat Eban (son-in-law of ‘ Inayat-ullab 
Eban, Kasbmiii) who bad been governor of G-iijarat in Babadur Shah’s 
reign, received tbb new title of Mubariz Eban and was confirmed in bis 
old appointment. Eajab Obabelab Ram,^ a personal adherent of 
Parru^siyar’s family and a bmve soldier, whose welfare was dear to 
the heart of the Empeior, was sent at first to Agrab, bis birthplace, 
but on the pretext that be was unable to cope with Curaman, Jat, be 
was soon replaced by SamBamu-d-danlab, Eban Danran, also a native of 
Agrab. Audb was given to Sarbuland Eban, the Emperor’s uncle by 
marriage, and Allahabad to San Jaban (son of the late Eban Jaban, 
Babadur, Eokaltasb, ‘Aiamgiri). The latter bad been recently re- 
moved from the Government of Bengal. His titles were now increased 
to A‘azzu-d-claulab, Eban ‘Alam, Bahadur. Sbabamat Eban- (Mubariz 
Eban) bad lately held Mai wab in addition to Gujarat. Malwab was 
now taken from him and given over to Rajah Jai Singli of Amber, To 
conciliate the Rajah, be was told that be need not come to Court, but 
might march straight from bis own country to bis new government. 
‘Azimabad Patiiab (Bihar) was confirmed, as before ’ to Husain ‘Ali 
Eban, Amiru-l-umara ; bis sister’s son, Gbairat Eban, who bad been 
left behind in charge, continuing to act as bis deputy. Bengal was 
conferred on the infant prince, the Emperor’s son, Fari^unda Bakbt, 
entitled Jahangir Shall, with the former cltwm, Mursbid Quli 'Eban, 

1 Mir Muhammad Takki, J^iuaaiai, Mazandarani, Isfahaiii, son of Sadat Khan, 
wounded on the clay of Farru^siyar’s deposition, in Eab? 1131 H., February 1719, 
and died a few days afterwards aged over eighty years — TdnM4-Muhcimmadl. 

S Mhd. Khalil, entitled first Zabardast Mardan ]^an, Zik, died 

a little before the 9th Jamadi I, 1125 H., 2nd June, 1713, Tdrilsk-i^MiiJiammadl and 
Kamwar Khan. For this family, see 1, 295-300, II, 795, and III, 155. 

B Chabeli Ram in Mirza Muhammad; sometimes Ghabela Ram in other works. 
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•as liis deputy. The lattex^’s titles were increased to JaTar Khan, 
KasMd In a few months’' timej when the infant died of small pox, the 
fuhah was granted to Mir Jumlah, with the same^ deputy. To Orissa, 
Murshid Quii .Khan (JaTar Khan) was appointed §iubahdar in. his owi^' 
name.® 

For the six 'provinces making up the Dakh in special arrangements 
were made. The ..supreme control of the whole country w^as confided to 
Oin Qilic Khan (son of the late Ghaziu-d-dln Khan,. Firtiz Jang.),, ivh.o 
/Oil, this occasion was created Mzamu-l-mulk, Bahadur, Fath Jang. He 
was empowered to select the lands to he held in jagir for furnishing the 
pay of himself and his followers, and to suggest the rank {mansah) to 
be granted to the chief landholders. His headquarters were fixed, at 
Aurangabad. In Burhanpiir his deputy was to be Shukr-ullali Khan, to 
make room for whom Baud Khan, Panni, was removed as deputy- 
governor to Ahmadabad in Gujarat ; in the two Karnatak, Sa‘adat-ullali 
Khan ; in Barar, Twaz Khan, who was married to the late Ghaz!u-d-dia 
Khan’s sister, and was, therefore, Kizamii-I-mulk’s uncle by marriage. 
Bidar, Bijapur, and H aid arabad were to remain as before under Amin 
Khan (son of Khan Zaman, Bahadur, Fath Jang, deceased), Mansur 
Khan and Yusuf Khan respectively. Haidar Qiill Khan, Isfarainl, a 
protege of Mir Jumlah, was sent as dnoan of the whole Dakhin, with 
authority over every department, except those of the Kazim, of the 
report writers, and of the deciding of suits. ^ 

The Sayyid brothers are generally acoused of grasping all power 
and office for themselves and friends to the exclusion of everybody else. 
It is curious to note, after going through the chief appointments, that 
this accusation should have so little foundation. Besides the two offices 
which were the price of their services, they received the government 
of two suhahs for themselves and one for an uncle. They seem to have 

1 Mirza Muhammad gives plainly enough, but generally it is written 

nafiTi or numirl. Basin means “ the prudent,** ** the circumspect,** nasiri, 
*‘the ally,’* “the helper,” and nit^airl “faithful to *Ali as was Nn§air,’* or “one 
ready to sacrifice his life out of devotion.” Anyone of these meanings would be 
equally appropriate. 

2 Mirza Muhammad, 174. 

S Mirza Muhammad, 177, Khafi Fhan, II, 740. Biographies of some of the 
above men will foe found as follows. Baud Khan. Panui, d. 1127 E., l7io-16, (Ma’- 
asiru-l-nmara, II, 63), Sa‘adat-ullah ]^an, a Kawayat (see Wilks, I, 242], died 1145 
E., 1732-3, (M-aZ-a, II, 513). * Iwaz Khan, d. U43 H., 1730-1, II, 832). 

Amin Klian, d. 1137 H., 1724-5, (M.-'aZ-w., I, 352) /fourth son of Shaikh Nizam. Kha.ix 
Zaman, d. 1108 H., 1696-7, (id, 1, 794), captor of Shambha li, Mahrattah. Mansur 
Khan was a Eoz Bahani. 
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obtained very little else, while the Emperor’s friends and the Thranl 
chiefs obtained the lion's share. A crowd of new men were thus 
brought on the stage, and it is necessary for the sake of clearness that 
,we should say ' something about the most prominent of them, their 
origin and antecedents. 

7. rTIMADIJ-BAULAH MuHAMMAD AmIN KhAN, BahIDUR, FuSRAT JaNO. 

Muhammad Amin Khan was a native of Samarqand in the king- 
dom of Bukhara. His grandfather, ‘A lam Shail^, a learned man and 
a descendant of the Shai^ Shah abu-d- din, Qurai^i, Tarmani, Sadiqi, 
of Sahrward, had two sons, Khwaja *Abid and Mir Bahau-d-dm. The 
elder son came to India and was the father of Ghaziu-d-din Khan, 
Piimz Jang; the second son, Mir Bahau-d-din, Muhammad Amin’s 
father, entered the employ of the ruler of Bukhara, and was by him 
executed on suspicion of complicity with his rebellious son. This event 
happened about the year 1098 H. (1686-7), when Mir Muhammad 
Amin must have been about twenty-five years of age. He escaped to 
India and was favourably received by ‘llamgir, then in the Dakhin, by 
whom he was sent to serve with his cousin, Eiruz Jang. In the forty- 
second year, 1109-10 H., 1697-8, when ‘Alamgir was anxious to find in 
the Turanis a counterpoise to Asad Khan, the Wazir, and his son, 
Zu-l-fiqar Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan was brought to Court and made 
sadr, or head of the charitable and religious endowments. In 1115-16 
H., 1704-5, and again in 1116-17 H., his rank was raised in reward for 
military services, and in the very last year of ‘Alamgir’s reign 
(1118 H.), after defeating the Mahrattahs, he received the special 
addition of Cm Bahadur to his otlier titles. Although the Turanis had 
not shown any great zeal for his rival, A^zam Shah, still Bahadur Shah 
did not receive them into the same favour as before. Muhammad Amin 
Kban was sent to Muradabad as faujddr ; but towards the end of the 
reign, he was brought back to headquarters, and took a leading part in 
the campaign against the Sikhs. When Jahandar Shah decided to march 
against Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Amin Khan was recalled from Sah- 
rind. He was present in Jahandar Shah’s ranks at Agrah, but as we 
have related, took no serious part in the fighting. This betrayal was 
now rewarded by bis appointment to be second Bakhshi of the empire. 
At this time he w’-as about fifty-two years of age, and since the death 
of Firuz Jang in 1122 H., 1710-11, he had become the acknowledged 
leader of the TurM soldiery, his cousin, Gin Qilio Kban (Kizamu-l- 
mulk), son of Fmiz Jang, being about ten years his junior.^ 


1 Ma^SsirU’Umnardf I, 346. 
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8. SamsImo-d-dauiiIh, 'Shan DaueIn, Bahadue, MansOe Jano. 

Xhwaja ‘Asitn’s ancestors, emigrating from a Tillage in BadaMi- 
sian, took np tbeir' residence in Agrak. Some followed tlie profession 
of soldiering, otkers gained reputation as men of learning and koliness, 
living secluded from the world. They were of the Maq^shbandi sect. 
His father’s name was Khwaja Qasim: and as his birth took place 
about 1083 H., 1672-3, he was now about forty- two (lunar) years of age. 
He began life as a trooper of Prince ^Azimu-sh-§han’s regiment, 'and. 
when that prince, at the time of ‘Alamgir’s death, left Bengal for 
Agrah, Khwaja ‘Asim remained with Parrukhsiyar in the former 
province. One author asserts that he had been a play-fellow of 
Parrukhsiyar’s, but as he was at least eleven years older, this can hardly 
be correct. His intimacy with the prince was founded, however, on his 
joining him in wrestling, archery, riding, polo playing and other war- 
like exercises, of which Parrn^siyar was passionately fond. He soon 
obtained such great influence with the young prince that the other 
courtiers complained to ‘Azlmu-sh-shan. The Khwaja was accordingly 
sent for to head-quarters at Labor. Soon after this, Bahadur Shah 
died and Khwaja ‘Isim (now become Ashral Khan) upon the death 
of his master, ‘Azimu-sh-shan, fled to Agrah. Here l^waja Ja^far, 
his eider brother, tried to make him renounce the world and thus 
save his soul. Por a time he stopped at home and occupied himself 
with Shirazi pigeon-fancying and archery. When Parru^siyar be- 
came next heir to the throne, S^waja ‘A§im ** felt like a falcon newly 
moulted.” He began to collect some men, but his doings were reported 
to the governor. Being warned by a disciple of a resolve to seize him, 
he fled at midnight in the disgnise of a faqlr. On reaching Pat nah, 
he was introduced by the two Sayyids to the prince, his former inti- 
macy with whom he is said to have concealed. Prom this point the part 
he took has already appeared in onr history.^ 

Khan Dauran was the perfect type of the Indian courtier, and 
from this time until his death in 1151 H. 1738, he retained his position 
at Court, whoever was in power. He is described as a man of smooth, 
plausible speech, with no learning and little knowledge of Persian, 
prefixing to every sentence the catch word Mera sahib f (my good sir). 
To conceal his limited acquaintance with Persian, he used to begin by 
speaking in elegant Urdu, so that he might charm his hearers at the 
outset and prevent their noticing his defective scholarship. He used 
to say that for a man born in India to attempt to speak Persian was to 
make himself ridiculous by his own act. But he could quote occasional- 

1 1. 817, Ahwalu4-Ma%oaqmi42h, TdnMk''i-Muhammadi (year 1161 H.) 
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Ij witli good effect Persian couplets or proverbs. An elder brother 
had been formerly in the service of ‘Azimu-^-shan and was killed in 
the campaign in Bengal against Rabim Khan. Afghan, Much of EKan 
Dauran’s prestige may have been derived from his commanding presence. 
A contemporary tells us that when he w^alked up the audience hall with 
a group of followers, his head would be seen towering far above the 
others. Prom all accounts he and his brother, Muzaffar Khan, were 
boasters of a most extravagant order, while their courage was more than 
doubtful. At any rate, they rarely put it to the test. Khan Bauran 
might, indeed, have qualified as a member of the Peace Society, for 
whenever the subject was broached, he would ask, “ What is to be gained 
by going to war ?’^ He was one of those men, never absent from 
Eastern courts, who do absolutely nothing, either in war or in peace, 
as a return for the rank and wealth which have been showered upon 
them. His hand was in every intrigue, and never without profit to 
himself. Through out bis career, he was the favourer of the Hindustani: 
party in the State, the person through whom Jit or Rajput chiefs 
put forward any claim they might wish to advance* Especially was 
this the case with Rajah Jai Singh, for whom as we shall see, Khan 
Bauran obtained many favours^ 

9. GsAziu-n-DiN KsIn, QsIltb Jang, ( Af had Beg). 

When Parru^siyar first reached ‘A^mabad Patnab, Shari‘at- 
ullab Khan (Mir Jumlah) and Khwaja Asim (Khan Bauran) not 
being present, Ahmad Beg became for a time his most active assistant 
and principal confidant. He was one of the foster brothers of Jahandar 
Sh ah, ^ but having quarrelled with that prince on account of the pre- 
*ference shown for Ali Murad, Kokaltish Khan, he sought a refuge in 
Bengal. When Parruj^siyar’s more particular favourites returned, 
they supplanted Ahmad Beg in the prince’s good graces, and from that 
time he seems to have fallen a good deal into the back ground. Ahmad 
Beg, a man of Turani race, s was born about 1076 H. 1665-6. Prom the 
scantiness of his beard, he bore the nickname oi Kosah, or Groatbeard. 
His further part in history is confined to two occasions, the day of 

1 Ma^asirii-l-umafd, I, 819, Yahya Ashob, 73. 

S Yahya Kban, 119a, says be was the wa-ujasaTi (daughter’s son) of Qaim Beg, 
Sbabjabani. 

^ The Ahtvulii'l^Mmvdqini 61a, gives bim the epithet of A^tarlab {?). 

The epithet is borne ont by a portrait that I saw lately at Mr. Quaritcb’s (one- 
of the drawings mentioned on the cover of bis catalogue No. 155, December 1895). 
^alib Jang is shown seated, and is dressed in a pale mauve coat of thin musliii* 
His beard consists of four or five short, straight hairs. 
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FarrnMisiyar’s deposition, when lie, fought in the streets on his .master’s 
behalf, and again at the time when he took the side of Qiitbu-I-mulk, 
after the murder of Husain ^ All Hian. When Muhammad; Shah 
pardoned him, it was proposed to take away his title of Ghalib Jang, 
as it had been granted to a brother of Lutf-ullih Khan, Sidiq.. ' Ghaz!u-» 
d-din Khan made loud objection, and claimed that, as both he and the 
new “ Conqueror in War ” were present, they should fight it out in 
single combat, the victor becoming in both senses Gkalib-i-jmtg.^^ The 
emperor smiled and left him in undisturbed possession. He died on 
the i2th Safar, 1139 H., (8th October, 1726), at the age of sixty-three 
(lunar) years,^ 

10. MiE JUMLAH. 

The name of this man, a native of Samarqand in Turan, was 
^ Ubaid-ullali,^ son of Mir Muhammad Wafa, and he was born about 
the year 1081 H., 1670-J. Early in life he abandoned his native country 
and repaired to Hindustan, where he arrived in the reign of ‘ Alamglr. 
He obtained in time the post of Qazz at Jahangirnagar Dhakah in mhah 
Bengal, and finally the same office at ‘ Azimabad Patnah in mhah 
Bihar. He seems to have wormed himself into the confidence of Prince 
*Azimu-sh-shan, then Grovernor of Bengal and Bihar, and to have ob- 
tained complete control over the mind of his second son, Earrulffisiyar. 
He was with Prince ‘Az!mu-sh-shan at Labor, and as we have already 
stated, was making his way eastwards to Earruldbsiyar when lie met 
and joined that prince at Agrah. He had secured himself a very 
favourable reception by his successful negociations with the Tiiraai 
leaders in Jahandar Shah’s army. Prom this time his name will recur 
frequently in our narrative. His titles were first Shari‘at-uilah Khan, 
then Tbad-ullah Khan. Bahadur, Muzafcr Jang, and finally Mutabnidu- 
“1-mulk, Mu^azzam Khan, Khan Eltaiiam Bahadur, Muzaffar Jang, Mir 
Jumlali, Tarkhan! , Sultan!. He is described by one writer as a man 
who, in spite of his great learning, was blind to the essential meaning 
of things.^ 

21. Kizamu-l-molk. 

Perhaps the most important person in the group of men that rose 
into the very fix'st rank upon. Parruttsiyar’s accession, wms Kizamu- 
-1-mulk, now a man of nearly forty-three (lunar) years of age, who 

1 Ma^ am'u^l-umard II, 879, Tdn^-i-Mhdl., year 1139 H. 

S The Met' i2si7'u-l'>uman2 has “ ‘Abd-nlhlh. and “ qbad-nllah.” Th commonest 
form is which may be eitlier ‘Abid-itllah or 'TJbaid-nllah. 

S 3£a^d,nru4-uma7'd) IIT, 711, T-t-AfAd?,, year 1144 H., Ahivdhi-hlsJimrdqmf 6ia. 
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was already a distinguished soldier and provincial governor, even in 
^i.lamgir's reign. Hitherto, however, he had been overshadowed by his 
father, Giaziu-d-din Khan, Fxruz Jang, who had died only two years 
before this time, and by his cousin, a much older man, Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Cm, Bahadur. But on Nizamu-l-mulk’s appointment in 1125 H. 
(1713) to the six of the Dakhin, he rose to a position of pre- 

eminence, which he never for one moment lost till his death in 1161 H. 
(1748), thirty-five years aftei’wards. 

As stated a few pages back, when speaking of Muhammad Amin 
Sxan, the family of Nizamu-l-mulk came from Samarkand. His great 
grand-father was ‘Alarn Shail^, son of Allahdad, son of ‘Abdu-r- 
rahman, Shaikh ‘Azizan.^ They are said to have come originally from 
Sahrward. Khwaja ‘A bid, son of ‘Alam Shai^, moved to Bukhara, 
where he was first of all Q.azL then Shaildiu-l-islam. A year or two 
before ‘ A lamgir ascended the throne (1066-7 H., 1655-6), he passed 
through India on his way to Mecca. He returned at the time when 
‘Alamglr was about to start from the Dakhin to seize his father’s 
throne. ‘ Alamgir accepted his services and gave him a high command. 
He filled various offices, such as that of ^adaraUi-htdl, or superin- 
tendent of endowments, governor of Ajmer, then of Multan. In the 
twenty-fourth year (1091-2 H., 1680-1) he fell into disgrace, but was 
soon pardoned and again given the ^adarat-i-IculL A year afterwards 
he was sent to the Dakhin, and then in the twenty-ninth year ( 1096-7 H., 
1684-5), he became governor of Zafarahad Bldar. He continued to 
serve with distinction in the Dakhin, until on the 24th Eabi‘ I. 1098 H. 
(30th January, 1687), at the siege of Gulkandah, he was shot in the 
arm and died of the wound. In the twenty- third year (1690-1 } he had 
received the title of Qilic Khan. He had five sons, the two youngest 
of whom died comparatively early in life without rising very high. 
The second and third sons, Mu‘izzu-d-dauiah, Hamid Khan, and Nasiru- 
d-dauiah, ‘Abdu-r-rahim Khan, were men of some fame and distinction. 

1 The table (famished by the present Nizam) in J. D. B. Gribhle’s “History of 
the Deccan,” I, 380, gives the sanae steps in the genealogy thus ; — 

Nizamu-l-mulk, A§af Jail, 

■ ■ I ^ 

Tiruz Jang 

Mir *Abid (Qilic Khan), 

Khwaja Mir Isma'il 
Khwaja ‘Azizan (Aluna) 

Mbd *Alam Shai]^, Sadiqi 'TJlvi, 

and so on, back to Miibammad, son of Abu Bakr, in the 33rd generation. 
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Bnt tie greatest of all was tlie eldest .son, OltaziE-d-dia .San, Flraz 
Jang, and to him we now tnm. 

Mir Sbaliabii»d>din was bom at Samarqand about the yeai* 1060 H. 
(1649-50) ; and followed bis father to India in the twelfth year of 
‘Alamgir (1079-80 H., 1668-9), when he was in Ms nineteenth or 
twentieth year. He received the rank of 300 Zdt, 70 horse. His 
special favour with ‘llaingir began ten years later when, at the peril of 
his life, he brought speedy information from a general who had been 
sent in pursuit of the Bana into the hills of Udaipur, and of ivhose 
safety no tidings could be obtained. For this service he obtained the 
title of Khan and from that time rose rapidly, especially after he had 
proved his loyalty by rejecting all advances from the emperor’s rebel 
son, Prince Akbar. He accompanied the emperor into the Dakhin 
and took part in all the campaigns there for the succeeding five and 
twenty years. He conquered Ibrahlmgarh-Ekar (also called Fiimz- 
garh) ; was conspicuous in the taking of Haidarabad ; Adonl (Imti- 
yaz-garh) also fell before him. He was sent against (Jambliaji, son of 
pivaji, in 1099-1100 H. ("1687-8), and served against Deogarh 
(Islamgarh), which he captured. In the forty-eighth year, 1 115-16 H., 
1703-4, he pursued the Mabrattahs into Malwah. At the time of 
^Alamgir’s death in lllBH., 1707, he was at Elicpur, in charge of 
thesuhah of Barar. As we have already recounted (under Bahadur 
Shah’s reign), he took no part in the war of succession between A‘zam 
Shah and Bahadur Shah. The Turanis were not in favour with the 
victor, Bahadur Shah, and thus Firuz Jang was moved out of the 
Dakhin, where he was dangerous, to the government of Ahinadahad 
in Gujarat. There he died on the 17th Sljawwal 1 L22 H. (8th December, 
1710) at the age of sixty- two (lunar) years. He held the rank of 7,000 
zdL Following the usual Mu gh al system, his estate was confiscated on 
his death. It consisted of lakhs of rupees in bills on bankers, 
133,000 gold mulirs, 25,000 Hmi (gold) and wfm-paoZf (gold), 17,000 
gold FaoU, 400 adJieli (half) and 8,000 whole silver FaoUf 140 horses, 
300 camels, 400 oxen and 38 elephants. 

Ghaziu-d-dln Khan is desciibed as the mosfc exceptionally gifted 
among the Turani nobles, good-natured, dignified, fortunate in war and 
an excellent administrator. His first wife was the daughter of Sa'd-ul- 
lah Khan,i Wazlr of ^a-hjahan ; after her death he married in succes- 
sion two of her nieces, daughters of her brother, Hifz-ullah Khan 
(Miyan Khan), hut by these two wives he had no children. For the 
last twenty years of his life he was totally blind, his sight having been 

1 S. K. died 1066 H., 1665-6, see M-ul-u, 11, 441 and year 1066 H, 
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destroyed by an epidemic which raged in the army under Hs command. 
In spite of this privation, his active career continued as before ; snob a 
case having been until then unknown in India, of a blind man continu- 
ing to command an army in the held or govern a province. 

Mir Qamaru-d-din, son of Ghaziu-d-din Khan by the daughter of 
Shihjahan’s Wazir, Sa‘d-nllah Khan, was born on the Mth Babi^ II. 
1082 H., (11th August, 1671):^ In 1095 H, (1682-3) when in Ms thirteenth 
year, he received as his first appointment in the service of the state, 
the rank of 400 iat, 100 horse. In the following year the title of Khan 
was added to his name. In 1101 or li02H., (1690-1), he received the 
title of Gin Qilio Khan, and at ‘Alamgir’s death in 1118 H., 1707, he 
was governor of Bijapur. His father and he took no part in the contest 
for the throne between the sons of ‘Alamgir : and when Bahadur Shah 
had succeeded in defeating his rival, he removed the Turanis from the 
Bakhin, possibly on the advice of Zu-l-fiqar Khan, who looked on them as 
his personal enemies. Ohaziu-d-din Kban, Firuz Jang, was sent to Ahma- 
dabad in Gujarat, Muhammad Amin Khan, Gin, went to Muradabad as 
faujdttr Gin Qilic Khan was appointed Subahdar of Audh and faujdar 
of Gdrakhpur (15th Ramazan, 1119 H., 9th December, 1707). At the same 
time the title of the last named was changed to that of Khan Dauran, 
Bahadur, and he was raised to 6000 mt, 6000 horse. A few weeks after- 
wards (5th Zu-1-Qa‘dah, 27th January, 1708), he resigned all his titles 
and appointments ; but at the desire of Mundm Khan, the Wazir, he 
withdrew his resignation and was promoted to 7,000 7,000 horse. 

When his father died and the deceased^s property was confiscated, Gin 
Qilic Eban (Khan Dauran as he then was) sent in Ms resignation 
afresh, 18th Zu-l-Hijjah 1122 H., 6th February, 1711 ; this time it was 
accepted, and 4,000 rupees a year were granted for his support. Quite 
at the end of Bahadur Shah’s reign, he returned to the active list with 
the titles of Ghaziu-d-din Khan, Bahadur, Firuz Jaug. On Bahadur 
Shah’s death, he attempted to espouse the cause of ‘Azimu-gh-shan, 

1 In many works there is a curious mistake as to Nhamu-l-mulk*s aee. He is 
said to have died in 1161 H., (1748), at the age of one hundred and four years. 
Orme, “ Military Transactions/' Madras reprint, I, 122, is the first to make this 
statement. Orme was in Madras at the time of the Nizam's death (1748), and ought 
to have known the truth ; but then he had no knowledge of Persian and no access 
to written authorities. Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattahs/’ Bombay reprint, 
265, repeats the statement, probably copying from Orme. Grant Duff was acquaint- 
ed with both the Ma* asiru-huTnardj and the ^izdnah-i-^dmiralif a reference to 
either of which would have shown him that Nizamu-l-mulk's birth year was 1082 H. 5 
and therefore, in 1161 H., when he died, he could have been no more than 70 lunar 
or 77 solar years of age. This is the age given by Elphinstone, “ History/’ 64 1. 
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who long before bad promised liim high office, and be bad made one 
march from. Dilili at the bead of 3,000 or 4,000 men, when be beard of 
tbe prince’s death. Thereupon be discharged his men and retired into 
private life, ‘Abdu-s-samad Khan was the brother-in-law of his cousin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, and this man’s services to Zu-I-fiqar Khan had 
been so great, that on his account Cin Qilic Khan’s hostile attitude was 
overlooked. Towards the end of Jahandar Shah’s short reign, he was 
appointed to the defence of A grab. There he and his cousin were 
brought over to Earrul^siyar’s interest, as already related, through 
Shari‘at-ullah Khan (Mir Jumlah), and as a reward for his neutrality 
he was now made governor of the whole Dakhin, -with the new titles 
first of Khan Khanan, and then of Nizamu-l-mulk, BahMur, Fat]^ 
Jang.^ 

LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 
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Printed Books (European Languages). 

1. Orme, — History of the Military Transactions in Indostan, 

3 vols. 8vo. (Reprint of edition of 1803), Madras, 1861. 

2. Grant JDttff, — History of the Mahrattahs, by James Grant Dufi, 

3rd ed., Svo., Bombay 1873. 

3. Caro' Stephen. — Archaeology and Monumental Remains of Delhi. 

8vo., Simla, Ludhianah and Calcutta, 1876. 

4. Grihble. — A History of the Deccan by J. D. B. Gribble, 8vo., 

London, 1896. 

Lithographed Books (Persian). 

1. Khizcinah’i-^amirah by Ghulam ‘Ali, Bilgrami (Azad), composed 

1176 H., 1762, pp. 462, Kanhpur (Kaval Kishor), 1871. 

2. Gamanistan of Anand Ram, MuMilis (composed 1159 H., 1746), 

pp. 68, 8vo., Lakhnau (Naval Kishor), 1294 H., Novem- 
ber 1877. 

Manuscripts (Persian). 

1. Dastilru4-'amal, British Museum, Ms. No. 6598. 

2. Dasturu-l~^amal, British Museum, Ms. No. 1690. 

i Fath Jang is the title by which he is most commonly referred to by Khafi 
Khan. Mirza Muhammad, 399, is the authority for Ehan Ehanan, For the rest of 
the above paragraphs, see 3£a*asiru-l-umaraf III, 120 (Qilic Khan), II* 872, (Flruz 
Jang), III, 837 and 875-883 (Nizamu-l-mulk), also TAriMi-i^iniurshid-Jahh p. 372 
(lithographed, Uaidarabad, 1287 H.), Mad^irH-^Alamgm^ 242, 249, 259, 340, and Kam- 
'v:. war ]^an. 
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’ 4. Btistam ^AU. — Tarthh-i-hindl by Rustam ‘All, Sbaliabadi, com- 

posed 1164 H., 1741 - 2 , British Museum, Oriental Ms. 
No. 1628. 

5. M%TMii4-IsUlah by Anand Rim, MuMilis composed 1167 H., 

1744-6, British Museum, Oriental Ms. No. 1813. 
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An unrecorded Governor of Fort William in Bengal— By C. R. 
Wilson, M. A. 

[ Read April, 1898. 3 

It is well known tkat the commonly received lists of ike early 
Governors of Bengal are very imperfect. Quite recently, in 1888, Mr. 
F, 0. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of tke India Office Records, 
drew up a statement and memorandum tracing tlie Bengal Chiefs, 
Agents, and Governors, from the earliest dates. Yet even he has 
failed to notice the Governor of whose history this paper is intended 
to be a brief record. He was, it is true, Governor for little more than 
a single day, but his life more than covers the interval between 
Charnock and Clive, and the man himself is an interesting personality 
in the factory period. 

Edward Stephenson^ was born in Cumberland in the year 1691, 
his baptism being recorded in the parish register of Crosthwaite under 
the date of the 8th October of that year. His father was Edward 
Stephenson of Keswick. Through his mother Rebecca, he was con- 
nected with the Winders of Lorton and of the City of London. The 
pedigree of the Winders of Lorton has been investigated with great 
care by Mr. E. A, Winder of Southsea, Portsmouth,^ to whom I am 
indebted for much of the information which follows. Here it will be 
sufficient to say that John Winder of Lorton, who died in May, 1696, 
left behind a numerous family among whom were his eldest son and 
heir John Winder, baiTister-at-law of Gray’s Inn ; Samuel Winder, a 
merchant at Mark Lane, London ; Jonathan Winder, his third son, who 
entered the Hew Bast India Company’s service, and was from 1705 to 
1707 one of the two Chairmen of the United Council in Bengal ; and 
Rebecca who married, as has been said, Edward Stephenson of Keswick, 
by whom she had two sons, Edward and John, and a daughter, Debora. 

I He signs “ Edwd. Stephenson,” and so the India Office Records always spell 
the name. The parish register has ‘‘ Steavenson.” 

» See his paper on the subject in Yol. XIV. of the Transactions of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaaological Society. 
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Outlie Srd November, 2708, tbe Court o£ Directors of tbe East 
India Company read a petition from Edward Stepbenson, tbeii seventeen 
years old “ praying to be entertained a writer in tlie Bay or elsewhere,” 
and ordered the Committee of Accounts to examine the petitioner’s 
qualifications.^ On the 24th November Edward Stephenson was elected 
a writer in the Company’s service.^ On the 27th December following, 
Mr. Samuel and Mr. Jonathan Winder were accepted as securities for 
Edward Stephenson in £500.^ Edward Stephenson arrived in Bengal 
on the 2nd February, 1710.^ In the seventy-fifth paragraph of a letter 
from Bengal to the Court of Directors dated the 10th December, 1712, 
he was specially commended.^ On this account he was advanced one 
year in service and accordingly became a Factor on the 2nd Febraary, 
1714.® In a list of the Company’s servants drawn np in November, 
1711, he appears as Sub- Accountant. 

On tbe 5th January, 1714, he was elected third in the embassy to 
Delhi J On the 26th February he was given two hundred and fifty 
rupees to provide himself with clothes and necessaries.^ In April the 
boats which carried the present for Farrul^siyar were sent up the 
river to Patna, and Stephenson must have left Calcutta at the same 
time or soon after.^ When the Surmau Diary opens in August, 
1714, we find him with John Surman in Patna preparing to start 
for the Mogul Court. On the 6th April, 1715, the embassy actually 
began its journey. On the 7th July it made its entry into Delhi 
The next two years were spent in long, tedious, but successful 
negotiations. After many disappointments FarrujAsiyar and his 
vizier, Sayyid ‘Abdu-llali Khan, were prevailed upon to issue a 
number of imperial rescripts and orders increasing and securing the 
commercial privileges of the English in every part of India. In his 

1 See Court Book XLIII., p. 231. 

2 See Court Book XLIII., p. 275. 

5 See Court Book XLIII., p. 344. 

4 See the lists of the Company’s servants which come at the end of the 
volumes of Consultations in the India Office Eecords. 

6 This letter is lost, but an abstract of it will be found in the Correspondence 
Papers, Vol. I., 1713 to 1715. 

6 See Bengal General, dated 13th January, 1713 1714), para. 88. 

1 See Bengal Public Consultations of that date. On further discussion, Khojah 
Sarhad being appointed second, John Pratt became third, and Stephenson, Secre- 
tary. Finally Pratt withdrew and on the 4th March Stephenson was again appointed 
third. 

5 See Bengal Public Consultations of that date. 

1*5 See the Surmau Biary under the dates given. 
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old age Stephenson was consulted by Orme about the bistory of this 
embassy in wliicli be played no small part and of which be was in 1765 
the sole survivor. On the 18th July, 1717, the embassy left Delhi and 
returned to Calcutta on the 22nd NovemberJ 

From the embassy Stephenson went to Balasor to be Chief of the 
local factory ; but in July, August, 1718, he was transferred to the 
Council at Patna of which he became Chief on the 25th June, 1719.^ In 
September, 3 720, he was confirmed in this appointment, and given a 
gratuity of £ 800 for his services in connection with the embassy 

After eight years of uneventful service, first as Chief at Patna, 
and afterwards as Chief at Cassimbazar, be was suddenly called 
upon to fill the highest post of all, “ On Friday, the 23rd August, 
1718,” says the Consultations Book, “ the Hon. Henry Frankland, 
Esq., late President, having, after a sickness of about twelve days, 
departed this life at one o’clock this morning, and the Worshipful 
Edward Stephenson, Esq., being next in succession, who is now 
Chief at Cassimbazar, it is unanimously agreed that we despatch 
a pair of qasids to advise him that thereby the government of this 
place devolves on him.” The Consultations Book continues the story 
on Tuesday the 17th September. “ This morning at nine o’clock the 
Hon. Edward Stephenson, Esq., arrived here from Cassimbazar and took 
his place at this board as President and Governor of Fort William in 
Bengal to which he succeeds by the death of our late President, the 
Hon. Henry Frankland, Esq., and accordingly the commission and keys 
of the fort were now delivered him.” His rule was short. On the 
evening of Wednesday the 18th John Deane who had already held 
supreme authority, from 1723 to 1726, returned from England and 
resumed his former position. “ At eight o’clock in the night arrived 
here John Deane, Esq., who produced the Honorable Company’s 
commission for appointing him President and Governor of all their 
aftairs in Bengal ; which commission was read in the Consulfcation Room, 
Fort William, in the presence of all the Company’s servants, &c., and 
accordingly the keys of the fort were delivered to him by Edward 
Stephenson, Esq.” ^ 

1 See the SarmanBiary and the Bengal Public Consultations of the dates given. 

8 See Bengal Public Cousnltations as before. S 

^ No notice of these changes is to be found in any of our authorities. Even 
Mr. Banvers in his carefully compiled list of Bengal Governors has omitted Edward 
Stephenson and the second governorship of John Deane. According to him Henry 
Frankland assumed office on the 30th January, 1726, and returned to Europe on the 
25th February, 1732. Whereas, as I have said, Henry Frankland died on the 23rd 
August, 1728, and was succeeded by Edward Stephenson, who after actually holding 
office for a day and a half was superseded by John Deane on the night of the 18th 

J. L 22 
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>Step][ienson accordingly retiirned to Oassimbazar wlaere lie remained 
anotlier year. At tlie end of 1729 he resigned the chief ship of that 
place, and came down to Calcutta, whence he sailed for England on the 
Byks at the beginning of 1730.^ 

It was probably after his retnrn home that “ Governor Stephenson 
married the lady whose death on the 24th Eebraary, 1744, is recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine.^ In 1764 Orme, who was collecting 
materials for the second volume of his history wrote as follows to 
Stephenson^:— 

“CONCEUNINO THE EMBASSY TO EURKnCKSElilK, 

To Mr. Stevenson. 

■■ Sir,.... ■ ■ . . 

It is not impossible that yon may have seen my work of the military 
transactions in India, and if your opinion of it has induced you to wish for 
the continuance of it, my present requests to you will carry their excuse 
with them ; otherwise this intrusion will scarce admit of an apology. 

Ill order to explain the late revolutions in Bengal, it appears to me 
absolutely necessary to explain the embassy to Furruckshir on which you 
went with Mr. Surman. These papers are in the India house where I am 
sufEered to peruse them, but from whence I am not permitted to take them. 
As I am very infirm it is very seldom that I can go there, and when there, 
my attention is distracted by the variety of clerks and business, which sur- 
round me. If you have these papers in your possession, I shall be very 
much obliged to you for the loan of them for a few days. I will take great 
care of them, and return them punctually at the limited time. Should you 
be induced to comply with this request I beg the favour you will omit no 
scrap however insignificant in appearance, for it has often happened that a 
few words lead to very material knowledge. 

I have always looked upon the Phirmaunds, which you obtained from 
Furuckshir, as the Magna Charter of the Company until of late years. It is 
true that the great Phirmaund, as published by Mr. Frazer, seems to imply 
a general permission of trading to all places in all articles. But I much 
doubt whether the Mogul ever intended that we should extend our sales 
beyond what was importation from foreign parts, or our purchases beyond 
what was intended for exportation. At least I am sure that ail the while 
I was in Bengal, no Englishman dared to trade in salt, beetle or tobacco, 
and if they carried any others of the productions of the country from one 
port to another of the province of Bengal, they were permitted only because 
the profits were known to he very small and not worth the attention of the 

September. It was John Deane who,, having thus become a second time Governor 
refcnrned to Enrope on the 25th Pebraarj, 1732. 

1 See Bengal Public Oonsaltations. 

2 Gentleman’s Magazine for 1744, p. 108. 

8 OEMS CoEEECTioNs XT. Jbetter from Hr, Orme to Mr. Stevenson, pp. 4131-4133. 
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natives to make a qnarrel about. I should, be glad, therefore, ./to : know from 
you, Sir, who are the only man alive that can tell me, whether these restric- 
tions were not intended, although they may not be expressed in the Phir- 
maund. 

It was a report whilst I was in Bengal' that you.' had obtained from the 
Mogul an addition of 84 villages to the ground which contained all the 
Company’s territory ten years ago; that is from Perrin gs to Surman’s 
garden: but that the Xabob JaSeir Khan set his face against this accession 
of territory, and would not suffer the company to take possession of it. It 
was likewise a common talk, that Mr. Surman offended Jaffeir Khan on his 
return from .Delh'i, by asserting that tbe title of bis Munsub being higher , 
than the Nabob’s, tbe Nabob ought in some ceremonies, which were to pass 
between them, to give him the precedence. I was. young when in Bengal 
and never thinking of the work I am now engaged in, took these stories as 
they were told at table talk, and having forgot one half of the particulars, 
have little confidence in, nor indeed a clear idea of the rest. But by the 
Pbirmaiind published by Mr. Frazer it appears that tbe Mogul only granted 
40 vingas, that is about 30 acres of ground to any settlements whicli the 
Company might make in Bengal or Orissa. So that tbe 84 rillages must 
have been, if granted at all, in a separate Phirmaund. 

Again, Sir, I should be glad to know what particular and extraordinary 
oppressions from tbe Government the Company suffered, to induce them to 
be at the expense of your embassy. 

It was in consequence of great oppressions that in the year 1685, the 
old Company sent out an armanent and ordered Job Chanock to fight. The 
papers of old date which came from abroad, are in such extreme confusion 
at the India House, that there is no possibility of divining where Job Oba- 
nock’s letter to the Company, informing them of his expedition, lies ; so that 
I despair of ever seeing it. Perhaps, Sir, you by being in India, not many 
years after that event, may be able to give some account of it. Where he 
marched from and to ; whom he fought ; and the success ; which by a letter, 
wrote by the Directors after the expedition, seems to have been no wise 
satisfactory to them, 

I am far from expecting that you should be at the trouble of giving me 
ill writing all the details concerning the informations I want ; but an hour’s 
conversation with you will, I hope, be deemed no unreasonable request, 
altlioiigh I am a perfect stranger to you. If, therefore, you will permit me 
to wait on you the first time you come to town, I shall be much obliged for 
notice tbe day before, when I can have the pleasure of seeing you at your 
house in Queen Square. All I can say, Sir, is, that as yon are the only 
person living -who can give me these informations, my obligation will be 
equal to the difficulty of obtaining them elsewhere, very great indeed. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, 

Your very obedient luiinble Servant, 

Harley Street, Cavendish Square, R* OBME.'’ 

August 4f/q 1764. ■' 
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From this it would appear that Edward Stephenson at this time 
resided chiefly in the country, perhaps at Borfleld Lodge, Essex, and 
only occasionally came to town where he had a house in Queen’s 
Square. Orme has preserved the following “ memorandums of a con- 
versation^ : ” 

Memorandtmm of a conversation with Edward Ete^henson^ Esq., ^oho tmnt on 

the Embassy to Purruchseer ; tahen on the same day I visited him 

January 17 thf 1765. 

He says that all the Lands in a province in Indostan excepting such as 
are governed by Eajahs, consist either of Oolsa lands or Jagueers. 

Jagueers are lands given to the Nabobs, Phousdars, or other OfEcers of 
the State, by the Crown, to be held only during their administration or 
continuance in favour, of which lands the temporary Lord receives the 
revenues or advantages, on condition that he keeps up the number of horse 
at which his Munsub or title of nobility is rated, and likewise the number 
of foot which are always in one settled proportion attached to the number 
of horse, this Mr. Stephenson believes to be double. So that a Munsub of 
4,000 horse is to maintain besides those 4,000 horse, 8,000 foot, and he 
receives the rents of his Jagueer without deductions or taxes due to the 
Ci’own. 

The Oolsa lands are such as being neither governed by Eajahs, nor 
portioned into Jagueers remain to the Moorish Government to be admi- 
nistered by their own officers. All the Oolsa lands are under the adminis- 
tration of the Duan, who farms them out to Eenters for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 
years, and the rents forthcoming from them are brought by the Duan into 
his account with the Emperor. 

The territories governed by Eajahs are for the most part the same, 
which the ancestors of these Eajahs ruled at the time of conquest. It 
sometimes likewise has happened that Eajahs, who for the convenience of 
the Government, have been removed out of their hereditary lands, have been 
placed in other vacant territories. 

These Eajahs govern according to the ancient institutions of their 
forefathers over the Indians their subjects ; but over Mahomedans estab- 
ished in their territory they have not except by particular permission any 
authority of life or corporal punishment, for a Mahomedan always calls 
upon the Koran and the Cadi who is the interpreter of the Koran for this 
[his] Judge. 

The Eajahs pay the stipulated tribute to the Duan. 

The Duan therefore must be an officer of very great power, equal almost 
to the Nabob, His functions are : 

1st. Supreme authority over the Golsah lands in all cases whei*e the 
land is concerned. 


I Orscb CotiiScrioks 0. V. 12, pp. 107-109, 
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2iid. Receiver general of ail tbe Customs established in the Mogul's 
name. In the Jagueer lands the Mabob or Jaggueer Lord 
collects the customs, but cannot impose them in detriment 
to the interests of the CroTvn, against the will of the Buan. 
In the Rajahs' lands the Rajahs have likewise the same rights 
as the Nabobs in the Jaggueer lands; but with the same 
limitations. 

3rd. He is Agent for the Crown or rather Executor to the estates of 
all the feudatories who die. 

The dependance which the Duan has on the Nabob consists in being 
obliged to apply to him for forces, for keeping in order the Rajahs or the 
Colsah inhabitants who do not regularly and punctually pay their debts to 
the Crown.” 

Whether Orme ever saw Stephenson again, whether they ever 
talked upon any other points, I cannot say, but perhaps Stephenson 
was too infirm to enter into lengthy discussions. Three years later, on 
the 7th September, 1768, “ Governor Stephenson died at his house in 
Queen's Square;^ and was buried in the family vault at Keswick in 
Cumberland.^ He leEt no will and the administration of his property 
was granted on the 23rd September ‘‘ to John Stephenson, Esq., the 
natural and lawful brother and next of kin of the said deceased." ^ John 
Stephenson died in 1771, aged 72, at Mount Pleasant.^ He left a very 
lengthy will, of which the most important provisions are the fol- 
lowing^:— 

I, John Stephenson, late of East St., Red Lion Square, London, but now 
of Tottenham High Cross, Esquire, make my will. Body to be hurried in 
my family vault at Keswick, Cumberland, where my late brother Edward 
Stephenson is interred. I give and bequeath, unto Rev. Mr. Christian of 
Keswick, clerk, £50 ; to Henry Littlcdale gent, £500 ; to William Battle, 
doctor of Physic, £20 ; my steward Joseph Clarke of Body bury, Kent, Han- 
nah Wilson of Keswick, my Steward William Graham of Sikeside, Cumber- 
land, Hannah Basford, John Fletcher, (servant of my son Edward Stephen- 
son) each £20 for mourning. To Anthony Askew, of Queen's Square, London, 
doctor of physic, and my cousin Rowland Stephenson, of Lombard St., 
London, Banker, my two Executors, £500 each. To James Farrer, of Bread 
St. Hill, gent, and Thomas Lewis of Theobald's Row, London, carpenter, my 
Trustees, £500, each. 

William Battie and Anthony Askew to have care of my son. To James 
Farrer and Thomas Lewis, heirs and assigns, all my freehold and copyhold ; 

i See Genfcleman*s Magazine for 1768, Yol. 38, pp. 447, 494, 

* See the Will of John Stephenson given below, 

3 R C. C., A. A. 1768. 

^ Gentleman’s Magazine for 177 b P* 

5 Proved 1771. F. 0. C. Treror, No. 230. 
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„„»= lands etc., for uses herein after expressed :—®iz : 

“ Stephenson my son, during 

Se aUheirs if my son die without issue ... then to Anthony Askew, 

■ For these details I am indebted to Mr. P. A. Winder, who also tells 

me that Edward Stephenson built “Governor House, keswick, and 
that a descendant of the family is still living in Pans at a place called 
« Governor’s House.” The following inscription is cut in stone on the 
chancel floor of Crostliwaite Parish Church. 

Edwaed Stephenson, Esquire, 

“ late Governor 
“of Bengal. 

“Obi Sep. 7, 1768. 

« arifnf 77 ” 
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The discovery of a icorh hy Aryadeva in Sanskrit, — P?/ IIahamahopIdhyata 

Hahapkasad Shastri, Professor of Sanskrit , Presidency College. 

[Read Janttary, 1898.] 

When in Nepal I paid a visit to His Excellency Deva ShamsliOT 
JangRana Bahaclar, Comraander-in-Chief of the Nepal Army. At the 
interview were present a Hindu Pandit and a Buddhist BSda. There was 
a collection of Manuscripts and I was asked by His Excellency if I knew 
anything of these Manuscripts. There were some volumes of the pata- 
sahasrika-prajna-paramita, a MS. of the Astasahasrika-praj ha-para - 
mita written in the reign of Ramapala who is said to have been a king 
of Eastern Bengal and who reigned about the year 1000 A.D. ; a 
MS. of a work on the induence of the heavenly bodies on human diseases. 
But there was a bundle of palm-leaves which I could not identify at 
first sight. It had no beginning and apparently no end. I solicited 
the permission of His Excellency to give me an opportunity of examin- 
ing the MS., once more. It was therefore deposited with the Head 
Master of the Durbar School, Babu Phanibhusana Adhikaii. I called 
on him a few days later, examined the MS. very cai'efnliy and took a copy 
of it in Bengali. It was written in old Nevari and was in many places 
altogether obliterated. The first leaf was missing. There were eight 
leaves from 2 to 9 but the obverse side of the 7th was altogether ille- 
gible. There were altogether 125 verses from 6 to 131. Of the 6th verse 
only the last two caranas remain. Of the 3rd caraaa the first letter 
was missing. That letter I had no diJB&culty in guessing. It was Ma 
because the second leaf begins with the letters hayam. After the 13ist 
verse the following statement occurs. 

II mm ( ?) ifjccr^fcf 

gv I srmfwsr! ftrar* srmrrj sjrfflRT cTEnr i 

The name of the work is not given but it is stated in the colophon 
that it was the work of Aryadeva a name familiar to every reader of 
Buddhist Litei'ature, and especially of the Siyuki. He was a disciple 
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of Fagarjtiiia and one of those great men who helped the spread of the 
Mahajina doctrines of Buddhism. Beal says, '' he had a great contempt 
for external forms of worship. Spirit’ he said, is ' SpiritnuL’ We are 
not surprised to find therefore, that his teaching was of a mystical 
character.” I find, the same thing exemplified before me. Thus he 
speaks of the fcathing in the Ganges in my Manuscript — 

irair=Ertff^! I 

wn ?i*r ^fpft 3iifraT%’r >s«ifcr ii ii 
*r wrf^sftT 

srcPCisPf i 

er^T^ t«T 8 B 

i^' m aif^rr i o 

mwrtsaf Prg?r. i 

^ ^35% B f 8 II 

Thus this lump (of flesh, meaning the human body) is produced 
by and is full of impure substances. How can it be purified by bath- 
ing in the Ganges ? An impure waterpot though washed again and 
again by water, cannot be pure; so the lump full of impurities can 
never be pure. A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered pure, 
therefore the bathing in holy places is absolutely useless. If bathing can 
confer merit the fishermen are very meritorious, not to speak of the fishes 
and others who are immersed in water, day and night. It is cerfcain 
that from bathing sin even is not dissipated because people who are in 
the habit of making pilgrimages are full of love, hatred, &c. 

Thus in the course of five short verses, Aryadera denounces the 
uselessness not only of bathing in the Ganges but of all bathings and 
piigiumages. They are not only incapable of conferring merit hut are 
also incapable of dissipating sin. 

The ninth verse of the MS, corresponds to the first verse of the 
Dhammapada in Pali but the Pali verse has six caranas while my verse 
has four only. The last letter of the second carana is mafiojavdh in my 
MS. while in Pali it is mammayd. 

The work appears to he a complete one as at the end Aryadeva says ; 


%*n^ SWT! « 
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Let people be liappj by maldiig tbeir . hearts pure 'by' the merit wliicli 
I 'lm¥e acquired by making my heart pure. . 

.. Then comes the colophon ; after the colophon we have the .name' of 
the .scribe and then ■ a portion of the we'li-knowii formula . ,fWP 

’5?PfT: W^f I The writer appare.ntly' had no , . space in the 

leaf to complete the couplet and .at first sight I could not make out that: 
the work came to an end there. 



acftsfq- 1! « H 

»TTW?TWT%J!l(WT%J!r) 3r#taT5T EffcT I 

^TJwsfq fV if^jnwsn n ’c n 

Tin:tr4^fIT I 

ftv 

i?w[ WT ^ D 4 I! 

’sfH wferw i 

cf%^sT»ff4^ai anr^' II II 

s^s^^irrlcnfsE’sc: wm wPcftfern i 
awrsrarfws ^ ^ al^ar li \\ ii 

■amm SET® ^ 5^%cr^rR5 « a 

wnnfk*- ii a 

^isrgai'^f waprra i 

«r?rr =^15^ wfrarracr: t ii 

«rnrf%: 11 \y. a 

Ui wfij sr =^^11 %i » 

STF^ -lOariapy 5rni% # ii 
flT^?TClt^-n58l«r=TOK-^5^U^lRT I 

stn^^ w %»r a h 

* 19th Ferse is not in the MS. 
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Trawf! i 

^T?ra:T II ^0 II 

f^sfg «si ^^crnTswififtiJi I 

fH: w II II 

cT^ 1 

•s< 

^srwT'ff’K^WTVEii cj^nJimsr n 0 

s» "** 

?rcr ^isri erfqpiTzsrr sj^fiwiw 1 

'* 

3 ®f ^ 51 1 0 5?.^ B 

W3C «**!% en^?fit*T! I 

*r 5Er«TC Sf (%5cfffli ?T^ cTf^Kf^sT! II 3^8 « 
SPffm^: W3CkfW21f: I 

wimpft i^ ^ra^JSFTf^ i s^ii n 
sqprfa^® fraf% wwn: 1 

?nM313T^ f%3^ TOBWli! II M « 
’ 5 ?ife 3 {f; 3 f^rTT?; 3 Clt 3 ! 1 3 [^t 1 
crtw II ss^'S II 

srii% w*rrcttf¥f%wi 1 

B 11 

ciTRi^sr sRi^T^fgjTf^cnfj I 
^TftR^5r^5r 


B Rf. II 





^rrfirarf! ^ ^ffxfes?!! 

s* 

W T2rfm f^ fq^^ I 

^fs fr fw *f fw?Bi^T»3jr% II It 

^ ^ ¥ tiKfe ^*r I 

II II 

^ictTKi lia^cr^ 1 

aiife srw ^3js?:3DT3C!rT 11 11 



snra ’?nngs *1 'g il 3 8 g 
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T4 f sRwr mvm i 

f^^i^T(wt)cft w g ftftif! ii I 

5(1#^ sii^g ! 

Totwi cT'SIT IRftFTO: II II 

W 1 

5?%^^ g f*i^*T I! It 
ipsiT *raf^ ’Ef’s^ it:^Pi^«5?»i?!i: I 
%fi[cr^ s-jn li « 

31% f^nrt g i 

g?;f% il s® ii 

cTWg ITT^tlicf fw STsfkmfg Wel* I 

1^ wr ?%=5R<snprPTpT ii e\ n 
%1%?T! in?T! asmt «T^cr ^i€K?i[ I 
?r ^ %^c% f^: ^{WV II 35^ ll 

isrf%:g f^Rf^-rapw i 

cT^g ^cf 5 <r?;i n 8^ H 

3t% ^5C #?r: i 

Rfesi: h 8 8 r 

wm f%wtg3iicrTq% i 

Wrf? ^T^fT*n^ a 8«i R 

5^%g fW 9tt^ %gf*I5 t 

^TTfar # 8f 11 

^rar li^s^w Iwfsnf^^: i 
ftt% f^Kfef^srTanr: 8 8® ii 

wf ^iPC^Hf^w I 

irngr-^^t-il#^' JTirnwf^TRTRr^ il 8^= I! 
R^in?reJTT£rtjrri^’5jTg ar?n ii &t ii 
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JT^RT^rm ?t5Fn5Ef f^cTT I 
?:=0T?j*f II «« II 

>* • 

ciw fsrTlwM I 

mir: liilT: II 11 

S2i^9IfT TT%q% 1 

?r?n?r3T?rg^*r (^ w) ^ ^ sRf^ef! ii ii 

JT"? 5ffwra4f#i^: i 

11 II 

IT'fT^f'Rt t%PClfe?:cTf%cr: I 

f3i<qT arRwsferiRHfif ii \8 ii 

qat^tsfiT % fliS[||sti I 

snr^f^TcTPd' f%^T 5I5IT: |! h 
^ tcRTHlf^^s^fsf 5515^ ?^T^nrST! I 
SRR^XrariT# «r ^ f ^ II 14 0 
SfTWWgfq I 

iftcT^Tcn^s^glfn 5Sn©T5!lfqi f^R%^ II 1® 11 

ussita^w^f *r =q i 
*r tgw ??wsi 4 i 11 1^^ II 

*i3@5[ifTT^?T^5r: fqg: I 

JTW’aftfiiicriiiiT^ ^TTSiitfeRW^’? ii 14 ii 
?:teifl=5f5re*Hcr: fqT5i> 'il^st^’TtTcT! 1 

’H*r cnfn: H° II 

*r wrf^frtsf^ W '5*1: i 

cR^fw^JD! fq^^sHr *r f^^£I^^r ii o 
srepcwf^ ajifrar ’gx gfigxx^ i 
?r9tT§*^^ "PlT t 4*?. 11 

Wt ’^XSIT^ ^q=at«IT HcTTWcn I 

irf^sTi TT^rtfhiT^ ^T mm o i\ B 
xrnr^ifir ^^f^fcx fx^i i 

ITcXt XCRTfiEff^ finw ^wtfgsfT?^ || <8 fi 
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TTift’ I 

TPIKi ^iTTi^Tcf W%*r ’jrN’TJT B <4. B 

^rf(*rT?^twiT^ srr^iTTJi i 

stsfq B g 

^^«33f 1 

ti » 

5ErTife: iw^ si’Tifsr B 1! 

^ ^ftsT 5:WTf-^: II g 

firig: sraferfif'dnsr: i 

wnr% ?T% ff^fa af- ii «« g 

=w=^^wriTfii ^nra^f^^53?sn i 

^T??fW^g?irf^ 505|^T g g 
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^ ^ 5^srr'«n II »= 

^ 5HSrtg^J!RTstfq- I 

5^Tf?j|wcRrtJTWr f^S^gfcT II 

^ I 

ara=s[: ^msitfcT *r ii ii 

^mi OTiicraRt iftfir^l-si sttssw i 

It II 

JTITET^ wlTfT^fT II 

'sg n 


iTfl’eW?? 

*r EinT^®f*r^: i 
5i55Frsg^ sntsra *r b ^<i^ii 

JFTfWpn® ^Ti'fifiKrrq; ’awi i 

^r5|=^!gtf^ 3is?tfsr h 'c^ » 

^5TJm=5f«rf?raT g 1 3Zli% i 

Wm ^r^^TfiSKT B 

^T B '=^ B 

^fjfW I 

' SJ : ■ ■■ 

^ ’fflfe B ^=4 II 

. * - .#-■ ' ..., , *s . . ^ 

R^gjslci^T i 

srtfipfT^ «m w sr^T^msi^jir: n £.» ii 

?refT I 

«TnJ: liTWTI^ 11 4.\ B 

srwT^*gig^‘f^« cTitssg^ ^ftfiisfiTr ii 4 . 5 ^ b 
?EI WR! I 

^if^sjTnT^rgjgi ^ t ^sr^rgaR! b 4.^ li 

5i'^q'ra«Tn^itT#an^ ct’^tt 1 

arif asgftlftsaf ^^rJWTTf^cr: || 4.8 || 
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wt ^*f ?raT 5^ tmn’OT I 

■s» , 

»rwTflj§%«^i5fT R iia^B 

iftcrw sHs^^rrfaf^snaisnt^ ! 

‘ ‘ fj a a 

fw w '^3a^Ji£frg-«tcj; ii c® ii 
f^=g^5^srrg! « 5s*ng*Tf^?rmsr: i 
ST’ETT ^cn5EI^cf ’i?iW'1^f®^cT*T 8 R 

R \»«> 11 

ERr^swifir ??sw?nfls§^9i=TT^ i 

3iJt^=f efwniart i 

!*ftr<UcJ^in4 enfil^ 8 11 

CT’IT^: w ^ fm-- ^ ^TnSiarJ I 

N# ■■ . 

f»r^t a 8 

«r wiflpf ^ snfcRK \ 

tii’tlfw’fTOcrs 8 t^eg 8 

ETEH 1# ■an^PT ^J^sEwsfuraf! i 

V ■ - Sjl 

5er4^rnThrfft»fts^ K^rar i3i?ftw?rTq; ii a 
JTT ^5®! STTf^ ElMrnf ^w^ft I 

w#«fcran«Tf? ^^(^fajr^cr » a 
'5*1! 'STPr^T^ WW SRW?fNf^%f^cr?J I 
tnucH^TiwiT?: ifftsrss? ^^TTflers II s^\8 8 

f^tg^Tuu. a 

fcjcfc;iiqgi^sn^‘lataT Eftjft «r i 

^ 1^^^ *1 ^ «*• ••• »•* «•• ... I 

f%}<fx(Tt«j£( ^ct; Ij 8 
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;pi! *r[5a% I 

^TfSBT ^ I! 

HHim i 


5iri%5Tf’r 



U«-ii 


5erFiT^c|; ii ii 

^ JRspr^ f%^cT I 

SI Tlirms^ «r«IT ^51^ II H 

«T irnfftT infjipr: %sfir ^sraprafliis^-^ i 

II \S15^ II 

Xl^cTPrUif^^^ I 
SEwt^^f^Ti#<^-^-R;%: II D 



f^TOfts|Si%- B II 
IJBT nfrii^ci; i 

^ElTSfiKTf^.^^l^’^ 3l^f t tjcl^ SI^T II \5R1 It 
isn^ iP^ITJRfir ^ 5lf%^ 1 
gRBrei^ tR tiri ii ii 

»?i^(?) f^! ^TO«ra«i^ ¥i 1 

qgnP5m§: XRwt BTsr^cis I 

G\ 

^ TRT ^f^ci: a II 

ri^shN^^t Ii s 

Iraki? ^551% mk H^TOWklf^: I 

■ ■ <i\ ■ ■ .-J 

?t»n^%?er! tr5TOT3i?TfraJi?Tfi?H^ a ii 
5imt awT ^wrsH^! i 
5nii?!i@k*n9n9 i^kt? ra fk^ a ?3<> a 

fw^kRsf^ranrar spsRsrkrf^' ^ I 
fsPrlfigfeJTOrsr ^fesft 5BSfT! II 

f ftcT^ ?? *r? kifipr? I 

??TSRT*r! fw: ?n®Ti mfjBWPfm i 
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Woie on a Dialect of Gujarati discovered in the District of Midn-apur.-^^Dij 
Geoegb a. GeieesoNj CXE., Ph.D.j I.O.S. 

[Bead July, 1898.] 

Several interesting facts have come to liglit during tlie progreSvS of 
tbe Linguistic Survey. Amongst tkem may be mentioned the discovery 
of a number of people who speak a dialect of Gujarati in the Dantaa 
tbana of the Bengal District of Midnapur. 

Amongst tbe languages returned to me as spoken in that District 
was Siyalgiri. The Sijalgirs are a criminal, nomadic tribe, numbering 
about 120 souls, who have a language of their own. They are not men- 
tioned by Dalton or by Mr. Eisley in their Ethnographical works. This 
language was unintelligible to the other inhabitants of the District, and 
was believed “ to resemble Santffi,” This was an easy supposition to 
make, as there are some 118,000 Santalis in the District, whose language 
is equally unintelligible to the multitude. 

In order to obtain materials for the second part of the Survey, 
specimens of every language spoken in each District are being collected. 
The specimens are ail to consist of translations of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and in order to assist the preparation of these, books of 
translations of the parable which had been already made into the prin- 
cipal languages of India have been distributed to the translators. In- 
cluded in tliese last was a Gujarati version. In sending the Siyalgiri 
version to me, the Collector of Midnapur drew attention to the remarkable 
points of resemblance between it and the Gujarati version to which I 
have just alluded. An examination of the Siyalgiri specimen fully 
justified the Collector’s remarks. The very first sentence is almost 
pure Gujarati. The resemblance was so unexpected that I thought it 
advisable to make further enquiries, so as to make sure that the speci- 
men is a genuine one. There can now be no doubt on that point. The 
translation had originally been obtained through the kind offices of 
Babu Krishna Kisor Acharji, the Secretary of the Midnapur District 
Board, and that gentleman has been good enough to send me the follow- 
ing note on the subject. 

J, h 24 
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‘'A Siib-Inspector of Schools under tiie District Board was deputed to 
.Dantan with copies of the English and Bengali versions of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and he got the parable translated into the Sij^algiid dialect 
with the help of two men belonging to that tribe and of the Sub-Inspector 
of Police, Dantan. 

These two Siyalgiris were both by their age and intelligence, best able 
to translate the parable, and as they could speak both Bengali and Hindi the 
parable was fully and correctly explained to them before they translated it, 
and so it is certain that they perfectly understood what they had to 
■translate. 

I then went through the translation very carefully, and by comparing it 
with the specimens of other dialects given in the printed book became con- 
vinced that it was altogether a separate dialect resembling G-n jarati. 

Neither the Sub-Inspector of Schools nor the Sub-Inspector of Police 
knows Gujarati, and I do not think the two Siyalgiris who translated the 
parable of the Prodigal Son into the language spoken by them have ever 
heard of Gujarat or know anything of Gujarati. 

In these circumstances there is I should tMiik no room for doubt that 
the specimen sent correctly represents the dialect spoken by the Siyalgiris. 

I have since obtained some additional particulars relating to the Siyll- 
giris which 1 beg to give below with a view to facilitate their identification 
with any other tribe in India. 

Unfortunately there is nothing like tradition prevalent among them as 
to whence they came and when they came fco Dantan. This is apparently 
due to their having been a wandering tribe for many generations before they 
came and settled in this district. People like the Siyalgiris generally have a 
short memory, and they do not appear to have any songs or ballads in 
their language throwing any light on their previous history. 

. They do not even know whether there are any other sections of their 
tribe living in any other part of India. 

In this district the Siyalgiris are found in the following villages 

1. Nimpur. 4. Dhukurda. 

2. Gdmunda. 5. Saipur. 

3. Lalmohanpatna. 

And also in Suga and Simla in District Balasore. 

From the information that I have been able to collect regarding this 
tribe it would seem that they first appeared in this district about 150 years 
ago. 

During this period both their manners and customs have become 
thoroughly Hinduised. 

They are now divided into four classes 

1. Jana. 3. Das. 

2. Patra or Patar. 4. Har. 

All these are Hindu patronyms. 

How they became so subdivided—- either by intermarriage with their 
Hindu neighbours, or by their, desire to raise themselves up to the level of 
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the ■ latter „ bj : assmumg their patronyms — not known. But the contempt 
with which 'they are treated by the Hindds, owing to their thieving pro-- 
.pensity, precludes the possibility of intermarriage between these tw’o classes 
of people. Indeed' the name of Siyilgirf has become a bye-word— a term 
of reproach— and whenever a Hindu takeS't0'thieTiii:gas.Ms- professioiiiie- 
is said to have turned a Siyllgiri, . 

The Siyalgirfs have Brahmans for their priests^i and. sO' they have lost 
all traces of their original religion— if they had any when they . first came 
into the district. These Brahmans do not appear to -have eome with them, 

' for most of those who officiate as priests at the religious- ceremonies per- ■ 
formed by the S-iyalgiris belong to- the class of low-caste indigenous Brali- - 
mans, and in society they occupy 'the same position as the Braliinans- of 
Mucins, Chamars,. and other similar castes. 

They worship- the same gods and. goddesses as their Hiiid'U neiglibours- 
But their widows remarry and they bury their dead. 

They do not appear to have any peculiar custom, as to inheritance. As 
most of them are generally very poor and leave very little property when 
they die, the Siyalgirls abide by the decision arrived at by their priests in 
the event of any dispute arising as to inheritance in any particular case, 

I do not think these details will be of any material help in tracing the 
origin of this tribe whose appearance in Midnapur, occurring, at a time 
beyond, the memory of the pi^esent generation, cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

Their features also do not give any clue as- to- their origin. If they had- 
any peculiarity it has disappeared altogether, and the Siyalgirfs can now be 
hardly distinguished from ordinary Bengali peasants. 

It is therefore through their dialect alone that their origin can now he 
traced, and it iS’ for these reasons that I give here the Siyalgiri equivalents 
for “ salt ” and curry — ^the two most common necessaries of life — ^wiiich 
they califs ( 7 %^^= sweet) and •^^(^(Khdlan for Hindi Sdlan) respec- 

tiv-ely. . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The other peculiarities of their dialect will appear from the' specimen 
already submitted. 

An. examination of the specimen shows that the language' is a 
variety of the language of the Bbils. The Bhils speak a corrupt form 
of Gujarati, and Siyalgiri agrees with Bhlii when it differs from tlie 
s tail dard form- of that language. Thus, the Gujarati for ‘‘I’’ is huy 
but the Bhili is md, and the Siyalgiri is itm. There are some words which, 
so far as I am. aware, are not in Bhili, and which I have been unable 
to identify as belonging to any known language, Munda, Dravidian, 
Tibeto-Burman, or Aryan, of India* Such are hadithei meaning 
“ against,” dgSi meaning “father^” and hhdm-ldydn “ to hear.” 

I may mention that an excellent grammar and vocabulary of the 
Bhil language has been prepared by the Rev. C. S. Thompson.^ The 
^ Ahm-adabad, United Printing PresB, 1895*. 
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habitat of tlie BMls is to the soutb of Me war, wbere tbe Central Pro- 
vinces, Eajpntana, and Gujarat meet. As already stated, their language 
is a dialect of Gujarati, but, according to Mr. Thompson, there is, in the 
vocabulary, a substratum, of about six per cent, of words, which, while 
not corrupted from Gujarati or Arabic and Persian, have no connexion 
■with the Dravidian Languages of Southern India, or with Gondi, Santali, 
or KoL The Siyalgiri seems to have preserved some of these words, 
which have been lost to BhilL It would be interesting, if possible, to 
trace the wanderings of this tribe from their original home. 

The following is the Siyalgiri version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Soni— 



iK^sTT 




M 

maradnd 

haya dikra 

tliBi, Tinha hice 

nanha 

A 

man-to 

two sons 

were. Tiieir*of among 

(by) younger 




1 

mx 


dihrd 

dpnu 

hdhdne 

hahe, ^hahl 

mdra 

Mnksa 

son 

his-own 

father-to . 

it-was-said, ‘ 0-father ! 

my 

share 

WTK 

1 1 



WWf 



mdra 

de. 

Inha 

hahhain 

Mnksa Ulaha alaha 

kari 



me-to give.^ By him thereupon share separate separate having-done 

t wjt irm 

didha. Tlidtd dan rahin nanha dihrd 

was-given. Pew days remaining (with his father) younger son 

\ fit 

apnu hhah Mnksa Uin Bglasta parka Aw tUhe 

his-own all share taking distant country-to went. And there 






ghanu hharaoh-patra harm dpnu 

hhah 

ufdi 

much expenditure 

doing his-own 

all (whole properly) wasting 




ftfftr sff 

didhu*, 

So hhah 

kJiaracMpatra 

hidhi to 

was-given 

He all 

expenditure 

doing that 

(was thrown away). 

(having ran through the whole property) 


fm i 



dekhBM hafi . 

dhdl pafUgiya, 

Hiya hari 

dukhi 

country-in great ' 

famine fell* 

He great 

distressed 
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m firsr r ■ w 

thai-giya, '■■'■Tinha elato jau toe gamfami 

became. He then going tiie.t Yillage-inbaMting one 

iWff% i ■ .fk%:, 

man^-khdn Mia jhdli rika, Tinha apnu Mle- ■ 

man-of-rank skelter taking remained. By Mm Ms-own field-in 

’Ei^Pc' ' ! / 'mfK Qfr wqferr - : 

ghusri cardna muJdi didha Ghusri jo chatriya Midin 

swine to-feed sending was-given. Swine what husks were-eating 


fft 






id 

dBin dpnd 

pSt 

hharau 

khoje. 

linhe 

those 

giving his-own 

belly to-fiii 

it-was-songht. 

Him-ta 

f%*i5 


’^frfsr 1 




hinha 

didhu 

koni. 

Pachu 

kheije-hdun 

tinha 

by-any-one was-given 

not. 

Afterwards 

being-awakened 

by-him 


{ ijTK 

JcaJiUy ^ mdra habdn Mild jhdnct darmo-pdun coker 

it-was-said, ‘my father-of how-many men wage-getting Servant 


i[K5n: 



’utI I %T f 

ifi 


darkdr 

ghanu 

cMya 

kliddu patoBf d mu 

hyUkhe 

hhMkM 

need 

more 

than 

food get, And I 

here 

of-hnnger 

1 



mm 


1 

maru. 

Mu 

liStta 

ufMn mdra dgdkenB 

parhd 

jUu, 


am-dying. I from-here rising my father-o£ in- vicinity will-go. 
ffr«r5 M wto 

Tinha kaliis, ^^hdh ! mu goWiai badithei iuhu agal 

To-him will-say, “father! by-me . God against . thy before 


if(Tr fm I ^ ?rK 

pdp hidhu. Mu du tar dihrd huli dlahhi 

sin has-been-done. I again thy son being-called described 

^fsr I 6?5r% g- 

pdris kdnL Minhe tu dk darmo-pdtm cahBr Jeari 

Will-be-able not. Me-to thou a wage-getting servant making 

KVfs I ^TW ^rtngr irT»rr%t f«i?r i 


rdhhr ‘ Pachu tinha 

keep.^* ‘ Afterwards he 


utMn dpnu 

having-risen his-own 


dgalcetie giya, 
father-to went. 
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^1311 . V r;; 'v- 


fwir^ 

Tinlia 

Him 

Inlia 

By-iiim 

1 

lein^ 

taking. 


agd 

father 


raliB telcrd 

remaining bj-his 

Idsin jain, 
being-kind (affectionate) running going, 

I fw5r% 

didlid. . Dihra tmM 

By- the- son bim to 


WWlf 

eglaste 

at-distance 

daydbahi 


hicra 

kisses 


j divan pdive^ 
to-see it- w as-got,, 


un4dl*m& 
by- the-neck 

halm, > 
it- was -said, 









^hdh! 

du 

gdhJiai hadithei 

tdrd dgal 

pap 

kidliu. 


* 0-father ! 

by-me God against 

thy before 

sin 

has-been-done. 







i 

mu dur 

tdr 

dikrd huU 

dlahhi 

pdris 


kdnL\ 

I again 

thy 

son being-called described 

will-be-able 

not.’ 



mm, 


mm 


Bob 

dpnd cdhEme 

kahu, 

‘ Mlu 

khdu 

lukTdt> 

By-the-father his-own servant-to 

it- was- said, 

*soon 

good 

clotb 


% ^T??r T»r% 

li din inliE 

taking bringing him-to 

dur gdvd hlidnira dB, 

and feet-to shoes give. 

«irc 

Ichusi mhin, JesS mdra 
merry remain. 

Mji giyata 


t I 

^pardihd de> 
pnt-on give. 

?:*(,% 

SemE inhe 


fit 


Inhd hate 
His band-to 

lein khdd'ii-hkmm 


ring 


For my 

wm i 

pdota Idyalia,^ 


(Let)-ns him- to taking dinner-eating 
f^5T HfK 

dihrd mari-giya, jzbat ihdin ; 

son dead-went (was), alive is.; 

khust thdyan 


WK m 
Tdr hdd 

lost- went (was) found has-been.* After- this in-happiness to-remam* 

^T3TT I 
Idgd, 
began* 



*ftit 

f^TT 


mn \ 

eft 


Tinlia 

motd 

dihra 

hilmd 

huta> 

To 

dun 

His 

elder 

sou 

ield-iu 

was. 

By-him^ 

coming 


gliire 
house- ta^ 
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«», %■- 2„ s r- 


€h ■ mkBrnB 
a serTant-to: 


-S - ^ •f ' ^ OCX"¥< 5 UUii-l{J 

®T raw ’ • 

kaoiM holayin ^lohu, <a ^ 

^ -- —a, . 1 . r Ski,, 

inU Team, ‘tar hMh.n ~ ^ 

him-to it-was-said ‘thv hrni-h 

said, thy brother havxBg-come (by)-thy father 

jrqrr ^ 

kMu IcMdu taiyar Tdihu ;■ ' 

dinner ^^ ^aration has-been-done, because by him him-to 
iias been prepared 


mm 

hlidu Middu 
V 

dinner 


sftqrrsr 

lcJiutli>%ti’“l\>Ji(i'iJt/ jdlvdfi 

in-healtbj-state to-see 

Gharmiho jdi Tconi, 

Honse-to went not. 

I 

dtm htijhdin 


sft^TiT [ 

joivmi p(Xu" 


i frfir^ 

pm: Tinlm 

it-bas-been got.’ By him 

Pdehti iinha 

Afterwards (by) his 

I ^ sra-T^ 


f^ 3 r { 

'^'ig hidJiu, 
anger was* done. 


dgd 

father 


hdhcb' 

out-side 


^RifT 

dpnd 

his-own 


barahh-se 


T^, ^ snw ^ 

aun hujhmn Mdhu. So iaweih - ' 

co»i.g co..oli.g(K„) He ™er aakig SL 

*%. <!i!=n .nn 

ngme kahe, ‘etnS harakh-sB taH sBba karu 
father-to says, ‘so many years-from thy service has-been-done. 

iari at kede parMkSlS, koni To H, ' 7 

*7 .70rd et.»j-ti..e Wdieobey*! .„t.' gSD the. ZTto 

^ .Sflire* tsflr, * .TO 

'bahrinu celittho dBi-ni, io 

at any time a s’oat of Trii^ fr. * • 7 marn 

J- ‘t- a goat-ot kid-to ‘give-not, so that my 

bmunB lein MMa ^ ^ 

fnends-to taking ( we j-may-make-merry. Thy this son* 


^ «s 

v» 

hddlmne 

friends-to 


a I 

lein 

taking 


n ??ir% 

Pd tu manlie 

Still thou me -to 

mam 

so that mv 


mr 

Tdr ehi 
Thy this 
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jd hahahin hhdte raliin tar hliahja ' Mddu, My a 

bj-wliom harlots with remaiaiiig thy property eaten-iip, he 

jab mm Ui inuguriye hhadu’-hhm taiydr hidJiud 

when came by«thee for-him dinner prepared was-made.® 

^ f?T^% g nK I 

So tinliB hahu, ^dihra tu mar barobbar raha. 

By him him-to it-was*said, ‘O-son thou my always art. 

mm m ^ m mm \ ^ 

Mdru jetlu tlia so hhdb tarn* Kliusl 

My all-that is it all (is) thine. (Being) merry (for his return) 

f^i mjK MTTw ijPc ^€^1* 

jain riJia, Tar eyah bhUiya mari giyata, jibat thain 

right is. Thy this brother dead went (was), alive being 

mm, mtfm: fkm nh 

awa; liaji giyata, p&ivad 

has-comej lost went (was), has-been-fonnd.* 
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On Primary Suffixes in Kdgmiru — By G. A. Geieksoet, O.I.E., 
Ph.D.,LC.S. 

[Read August, 1898.] 

These are treated in the Krdanta-praJcriya of Icvara-kanla’s 
mira-gahddmrta. They form nouns (including adjectives and participles ) 
by direct accretion to verbal roots* Many of them would he properly 
classed as verbal forms. 

1. d7z. This is used to make present participles. It does not 
change for gender or number, and is added direct to the root (ix. i. 2)*^ 
Thus,— 

Eoot. Present Participle. 

do. iERiCTi| doing, 

te, hear. hearing. 

If the root ends in a vowel, the letter ^ w is inserted (3). Thus, — 
f5[ di^ give. diwdn^ giving. 

Ichi, eat. Jcliyawdn^ eating. 

ci, drink. cyawaUf drinking. 

I^ote that all verbs ending inji^ i change ^ ^ to ya^ except fir ni^ 
take, d% give, y% come. 

This form is frequently used adverbially (4). Thus 
pardn, pardn, harun, coming, coming, he made it. 

This form corresponds to the Sanskrit present participle. 

2. UK Used to form a past participle absolute or conjunc- 
tive participle, corresponding to the Sanskrit conjunctive participle in 
«SfT tm, or ^ ya (Kf %a). Thus, — 

WK har^ do. harith, having made. 

1 References, here, and elsewhere, to I^vara^kaula’s Kagimra*gahdSmTta, 

d, I. 2«S 
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Q'lmar 


boz, hear, Laving heard. 

^ mu, measure. miniih, haviug measured. 

If a root ends in x h the final ?; i, together with the suffix become 
yaih (ix. L 7, 8). Thus, — 

f% A^, take. 
f% M?‘, eat. 

Excej)tior]s are— 

^ T*n^ nm, having taken, 

ft dt, give. having given. 

having come'. 

i* becomes 

L^'cTfg) having 

The root mg^^rSv, cans 

mas^rSvith, regularly, hut in the 
becomes masawiih. Thus,- 

*(.W iTlvrf^Vf marun mSsawith 
death (ix. i. 10), 

The suffix ?Eivr JcySth, may be a 
karitJi hyutJi, having done (ix. i. 6). 

S. ^ i (ix. i. 11 - 15 ). This 
the word is repeated to ] 
both a preceding ^ a and 

hav, do. 


hjiWi, having taken. 
khydtlvj having eaten. 


case 


HIT wdr, beak 
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As in tlie case of ith^ preceding ^ e and o become t ^ a.nd 
ml respectively. Thus, — 


^ 3 : tset, pound. 
hdz, bear. 

So also we bave— 
hoh, sit. 


tszt^ having pound- 
ed continually. 

huz’^ huz^i having heard 

CvT c>5‘ o 

continually* 


sit. hih} hili^^ having sat 

continually. 

When a root ends in 1 ; i, the final vowel together with the suflix 
become 7ja (e) ; or the form in tk may be used (12). Thus, — 

fm Wii, eat. hU hM or hJiijath 

khydth^ having eaten fre- 
quently. 

ci, drink. or CTjath cydth, 

having drank frequently. 

Exceptions are, as usual, — 

fir ni, take. fif ni ni or fsfxq frfxg nith, 

having taken frequently* 

di, give. f«[ di di or f^sq dith dith, 

, having given frequently* 

fr y% come. fr zji or ^jith yith, 

having come frequently* 

4. (fern. 4=qr plur. masc. 4fir fern, 

used to form nouns of agency (ix. i. 25-27). Thus, — 


lca7\ make. 


Jcaraimm'^, a maker. 


If a root ends in ^ ?!, aw is inserted and the ^ i changed to 
^ y. Thus, — 

fx?r hld^ eat. Jchyawmvtm'^, 

ci, drink* CTjawawmi'^. 

Exceptions are, — 
fir ni, take. 

dii, give. diwawun'^, 

fxr yi, come. yiwawun^^\ 
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5. wol^, (fem, ■wajB; plnr. masc. wdl', fem. 

icajSni) is also used to form nouns of agency. For examples, 

see below (ix. i. 28-31). 

6. grothh (fem. iTr4^ grakgn^ Me ante, p. 34). Also used to 

form nouns of agency (ix. i. 28-31). 

These two last suffixes are really secondary ones, (see Sec. Suff. 
KTo. 9, 10). They are added to abstract verbal nouns, especially to 
that in 'OT nn (ll^To. 16), the w un being changed to w an. Thus, — 

TgjPC har, make. Jcamn, making. haranwol^, or 

harangfdlch, a 
maker. 

tpc jpar, read. parun, reading. paranwol^, or 

parangrakh. 

If the abstract noun is feminine (see No. 31w) and ends in «r n, 
that if is changed to or ^ n, 

(31m) '.know. ^T«r zm^wd> 

zdn (fem.) or fTI^ zmwdl'^) or ^'i^'s^'^^zdnanwdl% 

(masc.) knowledge. or zgrl^grdhk, 

zangrdJch), or ^idwan- 

gfmM, a knower. 

These two suffixes can only be used with feminine abstract nouns 
•when the verb expresses a condition of the body or mind. Thus 
zdn, know, expresses a condition of the mind, and therefore we can say 
zgnwol^. But the verb graz, roar, which also has a feminine 
abstract noun (see No. 31gr.) ufj graz, cannot form grazwol'^, 

because the verb does not express a condition of the mind or body. We can 
only use the masculine abstract noun, thus, grazanwol\ 

If a root ends in X h ^he \ ^ becomes ^ y before an, and an 

becomes ana. Thus, — 
fur hhi, eat. 

fw d, drink. 


hhjanawdl^, 


J 


an eater. 


hhyanagraJch 
cAjanawol^, a drinker. 
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Exceptions are,— ' „ 

ni, take. ninawol^, or nma^ 

grakh, a taker. 

d% give. dinawol^, &o., a giver, 

come. ywzau’oZ®, &c., a comer. 

' ; : 7. w, mL 
' : 8. ' lal , 

' 9. W,' aly ^1. 

These tkree are used as follows witk the roots di and ^ dm 
in special senses, all obscene. Thus,— 
dinaly an unchaste woman. 

mMrgam hmUinaly svasrgdml'* 

Jcoridinal, “ hamjagdmV* 

majMilaly mdtrgdmV^ 
dMwaly an unchaste woman. 

mdj^ddwaly ‘‘ mdtrgdmz heneddwaly “ svasr* 

gdmti'^ horiddwaly &c. 

mdjMily ‘‘ mdtTgdmly^ &c. (ix. i. 32-35). 

10. ^ ^ (fern, ej ^ ; plur. masc. % fern, e). This is the termi- 
nation of past participles. This form is now, however, always used as a 
past tense, and the true participle is described later on (No. 12) (ix. i. 
36-39). Examples are, — 

mx haTy make. 4^ har'^y (it was) made. 

WK par, read. W par^y (it was) read. 

W hhariy dig. 4^ hJim^y (it was) dug. 

This suffix is added to all transitive and impersonal verbs (^. e,, verbs 
of the first conjugation), and, as a verbal form, is used when the logical 
subject (in the case of the agent) is in the first or third person. 

It cannot be used when it is in the second person. Thus, "4\ 
may mean, ‘ it was done by me,' or ^ it was done by him,’ but cannot 
mean ‘ it was done by you/ So 4^ g>s^y it-was-laughed by me or by 
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In the case of Intransitive Verbs, it follows tlie conjugation of 
these verbs, and is only used in the case of those verbs which are 
known as ‘‘ Listed Verbs ’’ (vide A List of Kacmiri Verbs, ante, VoL 
LXV, Part I, page 306). These I shall in future call verbs of the 
second conjugation. It is then used only in the 3rd person. Thus, — 

^ tsoli fiee. 

Non-listed Intransitive Verbs, which I shall in future call verbs 
of the third conjugation, do not use this form in ^ but take 
the Aorist form in auv, or dv, used in their case for the Past 
third person sing. Thus,-— 

^ vyath, be fat. vyatliyam, (not vyath'^)^ 

he was fat. 

The final \ v is dropped before suffixes, and we thus get 
vyathyau-s, I was fat. 

The following verbs are irregular (ix. i. 37, 38), — 

a, drink, makes cymw (it was) drunk. 

Tchi, eat, ^1^ hhjauv (it was) eaten. 

n% take, nyuv (it was) taken. 

Besides this there are other irregular forms, such as dyitf^^ 
from s/ di, ‘ give ’ ; which will be subsequently described under the head 
of verbs. 

This suffix, ^ ®, is frequently met in other nouns, which are not 
verbal forms, e.gf., vyath^, fat. 

11. auv, or dv (fern. ^ ; plur. masc. ^ ey, fern. 

This is the termination of the Aorist Participle of verbs of the 
first and second conjugations, and of the Past Participle of verbs of the 
third conjugation. As regards its use, see No. 10. The final \ v 
and ^ y are omitted before suffixes. The form is an old past parti- 
ciple, and can be used with all verbs. 

12. map' (fern. maisp > plur. masc. ?j|¥r fern, 

maiP ) . This is used to form the true Past Participle, It is compounded 
with No. 11, in the case of verbs of the first and second conjugations 


im 
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and with IN’o. 12 in the case of verbs of the third conjugation, and both 
members of the compound change for gender, number and case. 

The woi'd is also written and pronounced ^ mut^, (fern. ii'W mais "^ ; 
plnr. masc. mat\ fern, maU^) (ix. i. 40). 

Examples of the use of this participle are,— 

A. First CoxjxraATiON. (Form 10). 
kar'^onat'^^ or kar'^muf'^^ made. 


Singular. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Nom 

' 'i ' 


Are. 

kar^maits. 

kar^mafjse. 

Ag. 

karhn^tK 

harimafjsi. 


Pldead. 



Masc. 

Fem, 

Nom. 

3RfK«ffr karhmtK 

karemaU^, 

Aec. 

karhiafyan. 

karemaMd'ii* 

Ag. 

kar^matyau. 

harematsan. 


Note, — L The irregular declension of the first half of the compound. 
2. The feminine termination of the singular, mats&» We 
should (according to iv* 51) except maU% but my 
pandit assures me that matse is the correct form. 
Compare p. 59, ante. 

The above declension is as given by my pandit, and is not given 
byl-k. 

B. Second Conjcgation. (Borm 10). 

tsal^mat’^, or tsal’^mut^, fled. 

Sing. Masc. 

Bem. {vide ante, pp. 32, 33). 

\<\ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Plur. Masc. MaVmgiK 

Fem. tsftj^maW’’ 
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C. Thie0 Conjugation. (Form 11). 
SlNGUIiAE. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Fom. 

vyatly^mat^. 

w^^vyathyBmaW^r 

Acc. 

vyathyematis. 

vyathyemaM^* 

Ag. 

a5f§4|?? vyathyemat*. 

vyatJiyemaUir 


PtUEAI,. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Nom. 

vyathyemat^n 

vyaihydmats^r 

Acc. 

vyatJiyBmatyan, 

vyathyemaiici'f^* 

Ag. 

vyathyematym. 

vyathyemaismi. 

The following forms are irregular : — 


Peom 

Past Participle. 


y{, come. 

amai®. 


enter. 

isdmqP^n 


^^er, issue. 

^xm drdmat'^. 

. ^ V., . 

SP9f 

jprasy give birth. 

tsn^^ pydmat'^* 


zi, he born. 

zamat'^» 

*rc 

mar, die. 

mumaP^i or mud^mai'^* 


Of all these, except mUd'^mat^, the first numher of the 

compound does not change for number or case. Thus,— 



Sing. 

Masc. 

WHIT SMMi» 



Fern. 



Plur. 

Masc. 

Umg^tK 



Fern. 
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The forms for mudHiat^ are. 

'4 ' I 

Sing. Masc. 

Pern. m.umatiS''’'. 

Plnr. Masc. mud^mai^. 

Pern, ijs's miiniatg^- 

In other words mud-^mai* is only used in the Masculine. 

13. wH wMt”', see Fo. 12 wfr mai®. 

14. amt/. This gives the force of the past conjanctive 
participle, negatived (ix. i. 51). 


^ har, make. 

gar, make, 
tn: par, read, 
xftsr path, be fat. 

f% hi, buy.. 
Irregular are, — 
fif 7ii, take. 
di, give. 
yt, conie. 


haranay, not having made. 
garanay, not having made. 

not having read. 
pdfhanay, not having be- 
come fat. 

Mnay^ not having bought. 

ninay, not having taken. 
dinay, not having given, 
yinay^ not having come. 


15. ant This is the first of a series of forms, connected with 
the Sanskrit participle in antyah. It is used as an impersonal 

future passive participle, like the hdbim faciendimi (ix. i. 50). Thus, — 


Tear, make. 

W pah, go. 
ivotli, rise. 

ci, drink, 
hi, buy. 

Irregular, as usual are,- 
ni take. 

WM: yi, come. 


karam, it is to he made. 
pahanl, it is to be gone. 
imtlimii, it is to be risen 
(one must rise). 
cent, it is to be drunk. 
li^ly it is to be bought. 

mm, it is to be taken. 
dini, it is to be given. 
yim, it is to be come. 
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la 

17 . 

18. 


U7l. 

4^ an®. 
^ ' 

^if nn®. 


These three are used indiffei’ently for one another (ix, ii. 2, 3). 
The firsfc is of the first declension, and the second and third of the 
second. Their declension is as follows:— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

harun. 

WKM haran. 

Acc. 

haranas. 

ha7*a7ian. 

Ag. 

haranan. 

karaiiau. 

Obl.i 

ha7'an^ 

kara^iau. 

Fom. 

ipW haran^ or Jcarun'^, 

sR * \S 

karW. 

Acc. 

^ X 

(not used). 

(not nsed). 

Ag. 

har^rd'. 

(not used). 

Obl.i 

^fir hamnL 

(not used). 


If the root ends in i; and third forms are not used 

(ix. i. 21, 24), We only have forms like, — 

Nom. Masc. 

f 


Idiyan^. 


W Jiym^- 
cyan'^. 


Acc. Sing, 
Ichyanas* 
hyanas* 
cyanas. 


Wiiy eat. 
hi^ buy. 
ciy drink. 

Exceptions, as usual, are,- 
ni, take. 
fi[ di, give, 
fir yi, come. 

This is used, — 

(a) As an adjective. 

(h) As an abstract verbal noun. 

(d) As an adjective, it is equivalent to the Sanskrit participle in 
antyah. Thus, harun or harm'^, means ^ it is to be 

1 The oblique form is that form which the agent case assumes before post- 
positions. 


fir^ or nyun"^, firW ninas. 

or ^ dynn'^. din as. 

fil^ or yyu7h'^» yinas. 
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made ^ (inasc. ). lis feniiinne is haran. Examples of its use are , — 
(or “trxw) yih pdtJi, (mase.) chih 
tills lesson is to be read. 

fih pdtM (hm,) cMh parg^n this book is to be read; 

This adjective is used in a peculiar idiom -witb tbe verb galsh, 
go, be proper (Of. Preneli pft if a). Tbe past of this verb, in this seose 
is 3T^ guMh'^i not gaui\ It is only used in tbe future and past 
tenses, not in tbe present. Examples of the idiom are ( ix. i. 42). 

{or ig^h ga^liahh mdrarC^ (or mdnm'^) you 

deserve a beating, literally you will go with propriety *to be beaten. 

’ll 3rf% gatshi suh mMrgn'^, jou. ought to beat him, 

literally, be will go to be beaten by you. 

^ 3d% W iise gaii^ii 5® zandn^ mdran^ you should beat 

that woman, literally, that woman will go to be beaten (fern.) by you. 

gg.tsh^^ snh nechyuv'^ mdrgn'^, you should 
have beaten that boy, lit., that boy went to be beaten by you. 

fee s* zandn^ mdran, you should have 

beaten that woman. 

Tbe same form is used with the verb lag, be proper, in much 
the same sense. This is only used in tbe Future and Past Conditional 
tenses (ix. i. 43). Thus, — 

^ ^ tgt'^ lagi fe‘<? you should go there. Here 

the participle is impersonal, and the phrase is literally, the e:oing there 
by you will be proper. If the object is feminine, the participle must 
be feminine. Thus, — 

lagi mdrgn s® zandn^, you should beat that 
woman, literally, that woman will be proper to be beaten by you. 

So, also in tlie Past Conditional ?iw taP- lagihe gatshmP 

one (J, you, &c.) should have gone there. 

The root paz, bo proper, is used in exactly the same way 
(ix. i. 44). Thus, fee pazihB S}(>h marun'^ you should 

have beaten him. Lit. He would have been proper to be beaten by you. 
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Instead of tlie agent case, the genitive can be asecl, in all tlieae 
idioms (ix, i. 45). Thus we may say,— 

cyon‘^ (instead of ts^) gaisJn suli maran'^, 

31% ^ cyan (fem.) gaishi s® zanan^ mar an. 

So also in the plural, — 

cym^ gatslian tim yon should beat 

them, 

%3T 3?TW cyUne gatsj^an tim^ 7narane, yon should beat 

them (fem.). 

Pronominal suffixes can also be added to the main yerb (not to the 
participle) (ix. i. *46), The formation of these suffixes will be dealt with 
in the chapter on verbs. 

gats^iu-s Icantn'^^ it should have been done to him. 
gats^m-y fcaraw®, it should have been done for thee, 
lagy-as it should be done for him. 

pazy-am hartm, it should be done for me. 

(b) As a substantive, the form is used as a masculine Abstract 
Verbal Noun, or Infinitive (ix. ii. 2, S and ffi). Thus, — 

/cur, make. hamn. ^T*r haran"^. or 

the act of making, to 

make. 

The accusative singular is used with the post-position or 
^ 'kyut'^ (ix. i. 17) to form a dative. PJ.g.y farcmas hjnt^j 

for reading. Thus, — 

^^^paranas hjuP^ a couch for reading. hynt^ 

is an adjective. 

We thus have, — 

W paranas hjut^ ^ couch (masc. sg.) for reading. 

3FK pamnas hit^ gar®, houses (masc. pi.) for reading. 
params hiU^ cu¥^ a chair (fem. sg.) for reading. 
parmias cohoj chairs for reading. 
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In all the above it will be seen that the essential meaning of tlie 
verb is active. A conch for reading means a conch for reading some- 
thing’, — e.g.^ a book, — and the verb is not changed whatever the gender 
of the object may be. Thus jputh\ a book, is feminine, but we 
still say 

■§[f^ (oi’ W yih piWi^ (or yith yoihe) 

paranas hyuf^ W^V9^ ^ couch for reading this book. 

We may also use the dative of other verbal nouns in the same 
way. Thus, ts^kinas or (ISTo. 30d.) tietas 

(masc.) hyuf^, for grinding to powder; grazanas kyuf^ or 

(No. 31^.) grad (fern.) hjuf^y for roaring. 

But if the verb is used passively then it agrees with the subject in 
gender, and tlie form is no longer substantival but adjectival. Thus, 

‘ a book for reading * means ‘ a book for being read,’ and we must say, — 

piltW. 

On tlie other hand we say paranas Tcits^ culd^, be- 

cause the phrase means a chair for reading, and not a chair for being 
read. 

Note that when the verb is used passively, it is in the form of the 
nominative feminine, not in the accusative, although preceding hits^. 

We may also use the nominative masculine before 
(ix. i. 22, 23) when the verb is used passively. Thus (or 
or ) fw parun'^ ( or parim or pargn'^) hyuP^ pdstuJch (masc. 
sg.), a hook for reading. We thus get the following adjectival forms 
when the verb is used passively, — 

Masc. Sg. qw ptargn'^ kyiit'^ pdstul% a book for 

reading. 

(We cannot say pargn'^ hyut^ prayg, a couch for 

reading). 

O/ J 

Masc. PL fq»|w ranW UP hahlh vegetables for 

cooking. 

Fern. Sg. q^qr parpi. Jdjg^ pfdh\ a book for reading. 
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Fern, PI. harane kik^ kcime, businesses (fem. pi.) 

to be done. 

These are all capable o£ declension. Thus,— (acc.) 

paTanas hitis pdstalcas cliiih iliawcin^ he places a book 

for reading. 

The oblique base of the form in W is used to indicate a pur- 
pose (ix. i. 18). I note that in poetry the form ends in ane, not 
in Thus, 

(or poetical TO) parani {or poetlcB.] parane) gatshan 

chuh, he goes to read. mnani gam, he went to cook. 

When the word samahJi, meet, is used in this form, it means 
to pay a visit of condolence. Thus, 3 ^^ samahliani gauv, he 

went to pay a visit of condolence Otherwise the ordinary dative of 
the verbal noun in ^ un is used. Thus, samahluma 

puUh stopped to meet him (ix. i. 19). 

This verbal form is used to form Inceptive and Desiderative com- 

pounds. Thus, — ^ 

Inceptive compounds, are made with the infinitive in ^ or 

^ and the verb M, take (viii. i. 57). Thus, %% 

suh cJitik hhath lekJiim'^ hyawan, he begins to write a letter ; 
^r^«r kartin hyawan chnJi, he begins to d ». If the object is 

feminine, the feminine infinitive is used. Thus, 

suh chuli zanan^ margu hyawan, he begins to beat the woman. 
These forms are however, almost always used in the past tense. Thus, 
karun liyatun, he began to read, (and is doing it now), 
fjfi? ’4«TUH tam^ cliuh khdth lekhxm'^ hygt^'mgt'^, he has 

begun to write the letter. Literally, by liim the letter to-be-written 
has been taken. So *frx:sr chheh zanan^ 

maran heU^mafA^, he has begun to beat the woman (ix. i. 41). 

Another way of forming inceptive compounds is to use the oblique 
form of the infinitive with the vei’b ^3r lag already mentioned. Thus,— 
^ suh harani he began to do. 
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#^fir S 2 th lag'^ Icluitli lehlia7i% lie began to write fciie letter, 
^ ^«rT«r siili lag'^ zana7i^ mam^ii, he began to beat tlie 
woman. It will be observed that this form of the verbal ronn c^oes 
not change for gender. 

Similarly, Desiderati'^e COmpOUBds are made with the verb 
wish. Thus, — 

suh chuh hluith le'klmn'^ yii§}i^'ih be wishes to 

write the letter. 

^ anil chuh za^ian^ mdran yitshdn^ he wishes 

to beat the woman. 

?}|iT Xf ^5rT«r tam^ yitsh^ zandn^ mdran^ he wished to beat 

the woman. 

In the formation of this abstract noun the following irregularities 
appear (ix. ii. 4). Only one form of the infinitive is given, but the 
others follow the same rule, — 

tal, fry. talun or talyim, 

has, fry, serve, hazm or hazyun. 

Some verbs only use their Abstract I^onn in the Feminine, and, 
moreover, are then sometimes irregular in their formation (ix. ii. 24 
and fi.). They are the following: — 

Abstract IS'oxrE's. 

^ur, be inwardly wrathful isariny inward wrath, 

(impersonally). 

quarrel (impersonally), tst^vm. 

[These two, when used with other verbs, take the regular- feminines 
in phrases like, — 

amis hetig^n Uaran, he began to be angry. Liter- 

- 

ally, being angry began to him], 

ifrx^ md?*ar, bear (of pain, imper- morav^n* 

sonally). 

iR’i* mariSj be impatient (used im- marls^n, 

personally). 
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19 . ^ aw. 

20 . in- 

21 . 

Tiiese are all Feminine forms of the masculine verbal adjectives, 
and of the masculine abstract nouns or infinitives, in mi^ or 

(Nos. 36-18), No. 19 is the regular feminine of all three, and 

is discussed uuvder the head of those suffixes. 

It is also specially used to form a feminine abstract noun in the case 
of the following verb. 

'•si 

^ tsen, know by a sign, ^^'^^tsmiavan the giving of a sign 
(ix. ii. 43). 

In the case of the following verbs it is only used in the fem. pi , 
( ^ aw®) (ix, ii. 42), — 

had, bring out. hadan^, blaming, 

tfknc pas^T, blame* pas^ran^, blaming. 

^ gruh, weep. grukaii^, weeping. 

A few verbs (mostly connected with female ideas, and mostly 
used impersonally) have no masculine forms, and are also discussed 
under the bead of Nos. 16-18. 

They have only feminine abstract nouns or infinitives in in, or 
For easy reference, I repeat them here. 

The two following form their abstract or infinitives in ^ in, and in 
no other way (ix. ii. 24). That is to say they have no infinitive in 'ot nn. 

tiar, be inwardly wrathful, whether referring to a man or 
a woman, always used impersonally, and always in the feminine. Thus, 

4^ tas (fern.), of him or her inward wrath was felt, i.e^, 

be or she was inwardly angry. Abstract noun or infinitive 
tsarm,not tici>run or ^amw, inward wrath, '^'^tsamn, does 
occur, but it is the abstract noun or infinitive of another verb, 
^ tiar, increase. 

Oiiber examples of the use of this curious verb is 
tas iiarm chh^ (fem.) be or she is inwardly angry, tas U(^n, 

be or she will be angry. 
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tsuv, (ix, ii. 24) quarrel, also used impersonallj, and in the 
feminine. Abstract noun or infinitive quarrelling'. 

Examples of use, — 

Present tense, suh clihuli tsma% he is quarrelling. 

Future tense, suh isxmi^ he will quarreL 

Past tense, only used imthe feminine, — 

if-pT tam^ tsuv^, by him quarrelling was done, 

rfftr tami by her quarrelling was done. 

Note, that in the Past, it is always used impersonally, and in the 
feminine gender though it may refer to males. 

We thus see that tsar is always construed with the genitive 
{ iTO tas)i but tsui\ in the Present and Future as an ordinary 
Intransitive Verb, and in the Past as an Impersonal Verb. 

The two following verbs, form their abstract nouns or infinitives 
in and in no other way. 

morav^ (viii. hi. 25) hear pain, used impersonally and in the 
feminine in the past tenses only. Abstract noun or infinitive 
morav^n* 

Examples of the use of this verb, — 

Present tense, ^ ifncwiif suh clmli maravan^ he is bearing pain. 

Future tense, ^ inxft' suh moravi, he will bear pain. 

Past tense, wfir tarn* morav^ (fern, impersonal) (pain) was 
borne by him, he bore pain# 

marts (ix. ii. 25), be impatient. Abstract noun, or infinitive, 

martg^n. 

Examples of use, — 

Present tense, tas chlieh (fern.) martian, of that man, 

or of that woman, there is impatience- 

Future tense, tas martih of that man, or of that woman, 

there will be impatience. 

Past tense, tas marti% of that man, or of that woman, there 

was impatience. 

Ifc is thus construed exactly like fear. 

iiliiii 
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Tlie following verbs optionally form feminine abstract nouns or 
infinitives in in addition to tlie ordinary masculine one in 

(ix. ii. 26). 

llfis, pluck the bair. In tbe case of tins verb, hh’^sxm 
(masc.) is used when men are referred to, and hlfis^n (fern.) when 

women are referred to (scjism ohscceno). 

fW pldU, forget ; ^ pMg, be inwardly angiy ; < 5 ^ phuli, be 
inwardly angry. In tbe last two tbe fern, abstract noun is used of the 
wrath of females. 

gsr? waznv, moisten ; 5 ^ ivuts, be bm’nt. 

The following verbs optionally form tbe feminine abstract noun in 
3 ; 3 r in, in addition to the ordinary masculine one in gw un (ix. ii. 
27-32). 

gK sar, feel (see No. 26) ; kJiut, dig from below ; ^ tuv, close 
(of a flower) ; duv, sweep ; dal, pass over; WSS truh (see No. 30a), 
bite in pieces ; wRi tMk, praise ; if'W naU, dance ; ifz nat, tremble ; 
srw nam, bend ; f ?r wuz, appear (as water from a spring) ; wuth, twist ; 
^ wup, burn inside ; liv, smear (makes bViM, or f%ftrw Zipfw) ; 

hjav, lick ; giT kar, do (wPc?^ kanfi, however, only means a mason’s 
trowel); woJ, twist watin means a collection); gK pTwr, 

steal ( pharin means a female thief). Thus, sarin, feeling. 

If tbe secondary suffix al (sec. suf. No. 6) is ever used with 

any abstract verbal noun, it cannot be used with the masculine form, 

but only with tbe feminine form in ^Jn (ix. ii. 27). This w al 
is only used with a few verbs. Thus, tUkinal, a praiser ; 

natinal, a trembler, and so on. 

22. gsT an, (masculine). Used to form masculine abstract nouns 
in the case of three verbs (ix. ii. 41 ). Thus, — 

fg d, drink. «/««’ (masc.) drinking. 

^ TcU, eat. klyan (masc.) drinking, 

fg M, place. 'm (masc.) placing. 

20. gsr an (fern.). Used to form feminine abstract nouns in the 
case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 35, 37) ws kapa/, cut; ^ d<>n, 
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sliake out dust ; nahav, obliterate ; piZ, arrive ; f^K phi?', torn 

over (pages) ; maz, he intent upon; vdlav^ unite; 

mtiMaTj open; 315: mw\ shell (pease, &o.) ; ^ lym, lick; wnth^ 
twist; 1*^ wuli^ be not exfcingnished; ^{^5 acZ^r, mix; hlmncl^r^ 
divide ; make small; zzth^r, make long; tgt^r, 

have insufficient means o£ livelihood ; pitJi^r, blame and instruct ; 

phtU^r, break ; 4^ had^r^ make great ; ^{jpc hggH^ divide ; 
r//o|5<^r make thick ; u*oti?^r, shave metal. 

Thus, hapatan (fern.) cutting. 

The verb fz[^^ gilm^ whirl about, forms fir^ gilm, which means 
‘ an attempt ’ (ix. ii. 36). 

The verb ^zar, be new, forms 4^^^ ?zor«raw, raking up an old 
story against a person (ix. ii. 38). 

The verb ^TK lar^ touch, forms Idran, which means ‘tremb- 

ling ’ (ix. ii, 40). 

Some people use this form with the roots tan^r^ dilute ; 

tats^r, make hot; syaz^r^m&ke straight (ix. ii. 39), 

24. rah» This is optionally used in the case of the root 
mas, to form a masculine verbal abstract noun (ix. ii. 5). Thus, 

masrat, forgetting. 

25. this is optionally used to form masculine verbal abstract 
nouns from the three following roots (ix. ii. 6). 

^^X dodar, rot. dodgr^, rotting, 

sozar, wither. ^4"^ zozgr^^ withering. 
m^X sosar, decay. sosgru, decaying. 

26. ^ is used optionally to form feminine verbal abstract nouns 
in the case of the following verbs (viii. ii. 62, 63, 68, 72, 79). 

WW iach, pare, taoh^, scratching (also ^W^ tdcli); XM racli, 
protect, KW racli^, protection ; search, searching ; 

tsjiad, search (with a nasal), makes either is/tfrf®, or wk 
tsharl; WIST cMn, sift, i ^ don, card cotton, dS;!®; -stfr 
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lhar, be quick, tliar^ ; nhX hS^har, be quick habar^; ^TK sar, 

feel, sar^ (vide p. 210) ; hander, be cold^ 4^ hand^r^. 

27. ^ a (masc.) ; used optiouallj to form masculine verbal abstract 
roans in the case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 7), 

clidmb, husk; ^ cough ; W^TK bagaTy fry in oil ; SSTf beJi^ 
sit; Zam, pull; los^ be weary ; f«r be unlucky^ 

Thus, cliomh^y the act of husking, and so on. 

28. a (fern.) used optionally to form a feminine abstract verbal 
noun in the case of the verb wttrig, to howl like a dog, in a special 
meaning (ix. ii. 57). 

Thus, 59r wurjg^^ lying awake at night on account of some care. 

^Jir wuj]g^ means a dog’s howl, 

29. dv. Used optionally in the case of the verb lad^ 
send, build, elevate, push, when it means * build,’ to form a masculine 
abstract noun, ladavy^m means, the wages of building (ix. ii. 8). 

30. — (masc.). Several verbs optionally drop all suffixes to 
form abstract nouns. In such cases roots ending in hard consonants 
aspirate them in the nominative singular and plural. These roots are 
classed according to their final letters. In tbe case of causal roots 
ending in ar, the at? is dropped. 

(a) ^ Ic, certain verbs in W h and hav^ make optional verbal 
abstract nouns by changing the ^ h or Jcav to ^ kh (ix. ii. 9). 
These verbs are, — 

wash. 

^ become speechless. 

tahf bite in two with a noise. 

^ fuk, bore like a rat. 

cause to disappear. 
thuky bury. 

^ truky cut to pieces, eat (vide p. 210). 
ir^ thah, be weary, 
pdkav^ cook. 
fliuk, blow up fire. 
brak^ clench with the teeth. 
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Tims, the act of washing. speechlessness 

and so on. The root ^huh becomes ffhohh^ when it means 
^ to puff.’ Otherwise it is simply phuhh, the blowing of a fire. 

{h) g. This case is exactly similar to the preceding one. It 
occurs in the case of three verbs (ix. ii. 10). Thus,— 

Optional form of Abstract 
^ dogav, husk. dog, husking. 

rayg, paint. ^31 rarjg, painting. 

sagav, water plants. ^ sag, watering. 

(c) ^ U (ix. ii. 11). It occurs only in the case of the verb,— 
cheat ; abstract noun cheating. 

{d) ^ t (ix. ii. 12). 

Met, powder ; ^ lilt, rob ; ^ wat, join. These can form 
abstract nouns in ar th. Thus, Meth, pounding to powder. 

(e) w d {ix, ii. 13). 

31^ gand, tie j optional abstract noun, gazid, tieing. 

(/) W n (ix. ii. 14). 

W khan, dig ; ^ cut ; optional abstract nouns, khan,. 

digging, ^ Mdien, cutting. 

ig) p* The following verbs optionally make their abstract 
nouns in ^ ph (ix. ii. 15). 

kgmp, tremble ; krp, cut with scissors ; ’WFW Map, chew 
{Cf. No. 31?i.) ; zap, mutter prayers ; xv tap, kick of a horse, &c. 
Thus, kgmph, trembling, and so on. 

(h) m m (ix. ii. 16). 

m hram, be in error; abstract noun^ optionally, ^ hram, 

(i) X r (ix. ii. 17). 

car, tie tightly. 
cir, wring out. 
niX tar, cross over (active). 

phtikdr, speak in anger, bubble tip (of steam). 
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T^K pJiydr^ slmin (liquid). 

WK mdr^ beat, 
sdr, remember. 

Thus, optional abstract noun, /WIT 

(j) ^ I (ix. ii. 18). 

force inside (active) . 

WWf cheat. 

zH, scrape. 

<frwr idlf weigh. 

^ 4a2, split (active) 

SWT meet. 

Thus, optional abstract noun, l^ieZ, foreing^i^ 

(k) «r w (ix. ii. 19). 

ffW live. 

dtw^ sweep. 

WTW Zar, heat. 

wdJiav, curse. 

These optionally form their abstract nouns in W v. Tims, Z'ia\ 
life ; wohav, cursing. 

(Z) ^ s (ix. ii. 20). 

TO' ra5, be juicy. 

' WWW incite. 

Thus, KW rasy juiciness ; WW kH, inciting. 

(m) W (ix. ii. 21, 22). ' 

g^h, grind, 
suck. 

arw gr®^, grinding ; WfW U^h, sucking. The former also makes irW’ 
gas, grinding. 

31. (fern,). Several verbs optionally drop all suffixes to 

form feminine abstract nounSi In such cases, I'oots ending in hard 
consonants aspirate them in the nominative singular. These roots are 
classed according to their Snal letters. 
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In the case of causal roots ending in the m, is dropped. 

The following are the verbs : — 

(a) ^ k (ix. ii. 56). 

c/iafe, scatter, 
c/w^, sprinkle, 

"WireK mma^, shine, 
ran. 

pli'Ukt smell, 
doubt. 

Thus, cMWi, (fern.) a scattering, a sowing of seed; pIM 
(fern.), doubting. 

(h) Ml (ix. ii. 75). 

There is only one, and it is irregular. lehJi^ write, makes 
#Ti leph, a writing (nom. pi. Uph^), 

(c) "Si g (ix. ii. 57). 

^31 sag, be watchful. 

^JT ^Sp, emit a loud cry. 

«^3r dag, beat, 
iiar 'ina^g, ask. 

^3r lag, be with, 

^RT lag, imitate, 

^31 zviL^g, bark (of a dog). 

^31 sleep. 

Thus, frr3i sag, watchfulness. 53r wiipg, is, specially, a dog’s howl. ■ 
|f 3 r icugg^, means the lying awake at night owing to some care. 

(d) w e/i (ix, ii. 61), 

?rw taoli, pare. 

mandach, be ashamed. 

Thus, 5 TW tdcli, scratching. The first may also form tach^ (62). 

{d) ^ ts (ix. ii. 58). 

W paiM^ trust with a loan. 
roM> be preferred. 
gQvti, be pure. 
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[Mom 




Thus, trust (of ail kinds), preference. 

(/) W mh (ix. ii. 59), 

XM wish. 

pri^hi ask. 

Thus, wishing. We say , kar^^\^ 

asking, &o,, was done hy him for him. 

(^) ^> (ix. ii. 64). 

gfra^f, roar. 

Thus, ITS! graz, a roaring ; 1!% ftf?T grazi hyut'^, for roaring (ix. i. 

17 )/;^ 

(h) ^ ^ (ix. ii. 65). 

♦I ^ ^ 

break wind with noise. 

•<K * ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ tslmU winnow. 

^ phnt^ be broken. 

Thus, ^ Mhathy winnowing. 

(i) 3* (ix. ii. 66). ^ ^ ^ 

^3; he bitter. The abstract noun, fyiiith, 

means necessity, necessariness. 

Tims, 5Tirt|^ tamah^ tyWh the want of tobacco. 

(i) ^ 4 ih 67, 68). 

wad, naix. 
tsJiUdf search. 

The latter makes tslfiad, or tiMd\ [The verb Mod^ 

search, without the nasal, always makes ^i^sr tsad^]^ 

(h) ^ t (ix. ii. 69). ' 

^ nyat, shear. 
latav, kick. 

Thus, ^ nydth, a shearing ; ^ lath, a kick. 

(0 d (ix. ii. 70). 

pcLdf break wind. 

^ !Py^(^9 he cognisant of, 
sneeze. 

Thus, pond, a sneeze. 
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(w) if n (ix. ii. 71), 

aman, cliange for tbe bad. 

^jiT zan^ know. 

Thus, aman, a change for bad. 

(n) TE? p (ix. ii. 78). 

^ap, gnaw. 

Thus, tsaph, a gnawing (Of. 'No, 80g,), 

(o) "qr ph (ix. ii. 74). 

wupJi^ dj. 

Thus, 5^ wupJi a flying. 

(p) ^ h {ix. ii. 76). 

^«r mmh^ be beautiful. 

■5^;^ guh, be beautiful. 

Thus, ^ ramh, beauty. 

( 2 ) y (is:- ii- 77). 

snsT prmj^ be pleased with. 

Thus, love. 

(r) \ r (ix. ii. 78). 

awar^ cover. 
dakh^r^ depend upon, 

^ iur^ be cold. 

tliathar^ be quick. 
dor,, run. 

^ muT, husk. 

Zar, touch. 
sahhar^ set forth. 

lar, means absconding. The verb K cUnt§li^r^ separate, 
forms dtmUh separating (ix. ii 60). The verb, 4^5 iimdH, bury 

makes W toad (ix, ii. 67). 

J. L 28 
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(s) ^ I (k. ii. 80). 

gUgal, ) . , 

> be disturbed m one s work,» 

UTW grUgal,) 

tal, go away with indifference, 
tambal^ change one’s mind. 
mbhal^ be released. 
wbUl, adorn. 

Qahal^ be cold. 

Thus mblcal, release. 

(0 ^ w, (k. ii. 81). 

^ dav, run. 

Thus, dav, running. 

32. ^ ig (ix. ii. 33). This is used optionally to form feminine 
abstract nouns or infinitives, in the case of the following verbs. 

tsoh he angry j iaf^ become hot ; w Zaj/gr, be lame. 

Thus, UoUg^ anger. 

The 4 / 7 nilav^ unite, irregularly forms milamig (ix, 

ii. 34). 

33 . ^ ok (nom. sg. W akh) (fern,), used to form a feminine 
abstract noun in the case of the verb pbth, be fat ; e.y., 
pdthaJiih, fatness (ix. ii. 45). 

34 . ^ at (nom. sg. W (fern.), used to form feminine 

abstract nouns in the case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 44). 

arz, earn ; hm^ declare one’s intentions ; wbpaz, be- 
come ; pm^, decay 5 syad^ succeed ; 3PC gar, make ; wat^ 
twist ; gahal, be cold ; hyah^ be able. 

Thus, arzat ; nom. sg. ajrzaih^ earning. 

35. ay (fern.), used to form feminine abstract nouns in the 
case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 46), 

wakhan^ tell; Mdf, ascend; zag^ be watchful; 

wUl^ take down ; dance 5 hokk^ be dry ; ama% 

change for the bad. 
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Thus, wahlianay, telling. The verb im mafjg^ ask, forms «ifw 

mUgay^ asking (ix. ii. 47). 

The verb hggH^ divide, forms ^TOPST hagay, division, or 
hdganay {ixAi. 48^ h4i). 

The verb zen^ conquer, forms ffC^ ziy^ victory (ix. ii. 49). 

From the verb sav, sleep, comes the derivative, udasavay^ 

waking, lying awake (ix. ii. 50). 

The simple word sdvay^ means * happiness ’ (ix, ii, 61). 

From the verb RRir dman, change for the worse, already mention- 
ed, we also have kdmanay^ a false charge (ix. ii. 52), 

From the verb lag, cultivate, we have m^^^ laganay, culti- 
vation (ix. ii. 53). 

From the verb sad, accomplish, we have sddanay, a 

chief cause (ix. ii. 55), 

36. awan (fern.) (with unmodified vowel). This is added 
to a verb to signify wages (ix. ii. 82, 83, 84). Thus, — 

harawan, (fern.), the wages of doing; jparatran, the 

wages of reading; Idnmmn^ the wages of reaping; 

tosfamw, the vrages of remaining. 

If the root ends in a vowel the suffix is wawan. Thus, — 

(f^ di) diwawan, the wages of giving ; niwawan^ 

the wages of taking; kkyataamtmy the wages of eating; 

cyawawan, the wages of drinking. 

37, anMrj used to signify fitness (ix. ii, 91), Thus,—- 

karanlidr, fit to be done. 

3}^^TT grawdowMr, fit to be bound. 

If the verb ends in a vowel, the suffix becomes 
Thus,-— 

khyamMr^ fit to be eaten. 
cymmhdr^ fit to be drunk, 
hyanahdi^ fit to be placed* 
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But as usual, — 

ninah^r, fit to be taken ; 
dmahar^ fit to be given ; 
yimhdr, to come. 

The verb ^3T lag makes lagaMr, which simply 

* worthy.' 


[Ko. 3, 


means 
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On Secondary Suffixes in Kagmirl— By G. A. Grierson, C.LE, 

[Read August, 1898,] 

The following account of Secondary Suffixes in Kacmiri is loased 
on the fourth part of l9vara-kauWs Kagmh'a-gahdamrta. Some of the 
so-called suffixes are evidently merely nouns in composition, but I have 
thought it best to retain them. 

The following suffixes express Relationship, 

1. This Suffix (the Skr. Tfi'Ui potah) added to a 

noun in the form of the instrumental singular case (the of the 
first declension being dropped), signifies son, e.^., — 

dar^ (instr. dara^i) a certain caste, dar^-pnt^, the 

son of a man of that caste. 

haul, a certain caste, Jcaul^-put'^, the son of a man 

of that caste. 

tyuh^ (instr. tih^)^ a certain caste, 

the son of a man of that caste. 
kdv^ a crow, a young crow. 

hat, a ram, kat^-^put^, a young ram. 

Apparently irregular are, — ‘ 

3KSjf-|W myU-puf^, a young ram ; hohar-put'^ a chicken i 

Icotar-’put'^ a young pigeon ; and pachin-pui'^, 

a young bird. 

This Suffix can only be used with generic terms, such as the 
above. It cannot be used vdth proper names (iv. 2). 

]^OTE. — The word either means the son of a 

thief U'ur), or may be applied to children as a term of endearment 

(iv.S)/"^" 

1 References here and elsewhere to the Kagmira-^ahildmTta, 
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When the Suffix is added to the word mm, a kiss, 
min^-puf^, or mone-put'^, means simply a kiss (iv. 4). 

2. ^ kath. This word also means son, but is rarely used, except 
in abuse, or anger (iv. 5), e.gf.,— 

tsi^r^-kdth. son of a thief. 

JTTir-^^ gdn^-kdtji, son of a pimp. 
xfr3[r-^<Br son of destruction. 

waz^-kdfJi, son of a cook. 

son of adultery. 

; ko-Mth ( W^O ^ 

We also, however, find so-kdth^ a good son ) and 

a son of happiness 

3. nl^ kap^. This Suffix, on the contrary is used as a term of 
praise, with words signifying castes or professions (iv. 6), e.gf., — 

bat^-haP^ a real son of a brahman a good brahman). 
So dar^-kat^^ kaul^-kat^' 

cndn^-kat'^^ a real son of a carpenter, a good carpenter. 

Apparently irregular in not having a final ^ for the first member, 
are words like, — 

sm^r^kgp*'^ a real son of a gold-smith, a good gold-smith. 
7/ian^r-kgp', a real son of a shell-worker, a good shell- 
worker, cf. No. 38. 

We find also (from m%, a buffalo, aw^e, p. 63), mafs®- 

kgp, a huffalo-calf. 

4. tur\ fern, t«r. This Suffix is associated with the rela- 
tionship of first-cousin (iv. 8, 9, 10). Thus, — 

iT'fgw pophatuT^ bdy\ the son of a paternal aunt {lit^ brother 
by a paternal aunt). 

isfS^ nuasatnr'^ hoy*^ the son of a maternal aunt. 
mcimatur^ hoy^^ the son of a maternal uncle. 
pdpjiat^r hene^ the daughter of a paternal aunt* 
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masat^T hene, tlie daughter of a maternal aunt. 
ifTiRT^T mamat^r htM^ the daughter of a maternal uncle. 

Irregular is ^ (fern. fritjK pit^r hene), the 

son (daughter) of a paternal uncle. 

So also we have popliatH hay^ hahanj the wife of 

the son of a paternal aunt. 

Similarly for the other wives, masat^r hay^ hdlcgn ; 

mdmat^r hay^ haJcan, and qjfq qiT^sj pit^r hqy^ 

hdhqn, 

5, th^r^ fern. ^ indicates, with a change in the termination 
of the root-word, the relationship of nephew (iv. 11, 12, 13). Thus, — 

hahafk^T^ brother’s son ( hoy^y a brother). 
hdw^z^^ brother’s daughter. 
sqir^rc hyanath^r, sister’s son hetie a sister). 

byanH% sister’s daughter. 

dydratTiP'T^ son of a husband’s brother, dryuy^, a 

husband’s brother). 

dyd/raz^y the daughter of a husband’s brother. 

The following Suffixes form adjectives Of possession. 

6. aly fern, al. This Suffix is restricted to natural posses- 
sions, Le.y when a thing or quality is spoken of as not only accom- 
panying an object, but as actually forming part of it (iv. 15-19), cf. 
No. 9. When added to verbal nouns, they must be in the feminine 
form, see p. 210. 

As usual, the noun to which the suffix is added takes the form of 
the instrumental singular, but before ^ i becomes ^ and q? a, 
for any is dropped. Thus, — 

Fuom. We have. 

a beard. ddryaly 

gdUh a mous- iff ^ ; 


fern, daryal, bearded, 

moustached. 


tache. 

ddkhy a hair-curl. 
bahy bosom. 
kochy belly. 


dakhaly 

hahaly 

kdchaly 


curly-headed. 

bosomed. 

bellied. 
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[No. 3,: 



hya^gal, 

horned. 

i-m tldlchi blow of a 

tlmhal, 

<K " 

striking with the 

C\ * 

born. 

horn. 

fMli blow of a 

tholal^ 

striking with the 

horn. 


'horn..'; 



"biting. ' 

TO phap, brightness, 

ffihcLgal, 

well-dressed. 

cleanness. 

^ wrinkle. 

genaly 

wrinkled. 

syaSi a wart. 

syasal, 

warted. 

pond, a sneeze. 

pondal, 

one who sneezes. 

machetm^, 

machet^calf 

covered with 

moles. 


moles. 

Uds, a cough. 

Udsal, 

one who has a 

4*^ U%ti crepitus 


cough. 

one who breaks 

ventris. 

wind. 

So also we have, — 

hd^h, an accusa- 

hdMal, 

one who brings 

tion (fern.). 


an accusation {not an 

^ zyav, a tongue. 

zyaml, 

accused person), 
a calumniator. The 

word does not mean possessing a tongue, which 

is zevisast^, or 

zemwdP', (No. 9). 

When this suffix is 

added to the words SEp^ hene, a sister, and ^ 

kur"^, a daughter, the compound implies incestuous sexual connexion, 

thus, «Ejor^ heMl, horyaL To convey the 

idea of possessing a 


sister or a daughter we must say bmewdl^, hdrewdl'^, 

(No. 9). 'e 

The word dar^^ a beard, optionally takes the suffix ydl 
thus ddryal, or dar^ydly bearded (iv. 19). 

The word yad^ a belly, becomes yadal^ having a large 
belly, pot-bellied (iv. 80)* On the other hand yadH, means 

'gluttonous * (iv. 31). So from /zar, a quarrel, we have harHj 
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^ tshok, slyness. 
fqfT clwhj a sore. 

^air bak, a cry. 

fZoM, pain. 
l?T3ir drcig, a famine 
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quarrelsome (iv. 32), and from bair, jaU^l^ very hairy 

(iv. 33). 

7. M, fern. Zad. This suffix is sometimes used instead of 
aZ, hut usually in a bad sense (iv. 20, 21). Thus,— 

^liak^ a stink. phakalad fern. ffimlcalad stinking, 

tsMhalad, sly. 

chokalad^ full of sores. 

halmlad, prating. 

dbhhalad^ pained. 

dragalad, afflicted with 

famine. 

This termination cannot be substituted for al in every case. 
For instance we cannot say gStskalad^ dakhalad, or 

hahalad. But with some words both al and lad can be 
used. Thus besides gmal, we can have genalad^ wrink- 
led; besides syasal, syusaZud, wanted; and besides 

tsasal^ U^silad {sic). When the word '^^^hag means eccen^ 

tricity, it takes the termination thus phagalad, mad, 

eccentric. When it means brightness, it takes the termination 
thuB phagal. 

8. fern. ygr^. This suffix occurs in the following 
words. It is added as usual to the instrumental in the first two cases. 
In the last it is irregular (iv, 22, 23) : — 


4^ >paz\ truth. 


apaz'^^ untruth. 


7nanzyum'^f 


xr|^?fr^^ fern, 

truthful. 

apaz^yor'^, fern. apgz^ym'% 

untruthful. 


mg>nzyum'^ym^,, 


a go between, 
a medium. 


The last word is really a compound substantive and its fem. is 
nianzim'^ydrM, 

J. r. 29 
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9 todl^ fern, a suffix signifying possession, -when 

tbe tiling possessed accompanies the possessor, but does not actually 
form part of it (iv. 24). (Cf. hTo. 6). 

As elsewhere, the suffix is added to the instrumental singular. 

Thus,-— 

dyar, (masc.) fern, 

wealthy. 


(fern.) a house, 
(fem.) a place, 
a daughter. 


necyuV^^ a son. 


larmoP, 

■ 'i ' ■ ■ 


UriwUyen^ 

possessing a house. 

gdyiwdjm^ 
possessing a place. 
hdriwajen^ 

possessing a daughter. 

neciv^wdl'^, necw^wS^ 

. ■ ' 'e , , 

yen, possessing a son. 


gdyiwdl'^, 


horiwoP, 

. ^ . 


But, — 

3 jg <5 gupim, a quadruped. gupamvoP, possessing herds. 

( Jttfw garwoP, the master of a house. 

KK gar^, a house. i 

^ anccip^ garawdP, possessing a house. 

10. grdkli, fem. grakan. This may he used instead of 

%cdP in the same sense (iv. 24). Thus, — 

Zar®, a house, larigrUkh, fem. larigrdhan, 

possessing a house, and so on. 

11. ^ hgP, fem. hgts^. This suffix denotes inconvenience 
experienced by tbe mind or feeling, but not by the corporeal body 
(iv. 25), The usual rule is followed in adding the suffix. Thus, — 

nymd^r (fem.), sleep, nyandHihaP, fem. 

nyand^riJigtiS afflicted with sleep. 


^ irBs (masc.) thirst. 
^ hocli°', hunger. 
hrud, anger. 
guma, sweat. 


tresdhaP, thirsty, 
hochahaP, hungry. 
hrudahgP, angry. 
3pn?W gumohgp, sweaty. 
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sunshine, 
^5 tui\ cold. 
ar, pity. 


tapahut'^j feeling the sunshm©, 

I 

tUrihgP'^ feeling cold. 
drahgt^, pitiful. 

In the two following the adjectives formed do not necessarily refer 
to mind or feeling, — 


^ lazv^ dew, 
iazOy warmth. 


lawahaf^, dewy. 
?fr^4lT tawaliaP^. warm. 

'4 - ’ 


tdwaliate^ hutarcith^ warm ground. 

12. fern. This suffix is added in the case of 

the words mandach^, shame ; ifr^ mod^, respect ; IJT^T mdn^, honour, 
in the same meaning as «rt^ tvdl^ (iv. 26). Thus,— 

fern. mandachavyaM^^ ashamed. 


mandachavyat'^^ 
?jT^4i^ mddavyat\ 
iJTir4^ nmiavyat^^ 

So also, — 




fern, mZidavyaU^^ respected. 




fern. md?iaryak^, honoured. 


fern. ^\^^aTsmyaW^, wealthy. 


harsdvyat'^j 

13. d7i, fern. ^Tif an, added to the words dand, a tooth, and 
W nast, a nose, in a bad sense (iv, 28). 

Thus, dandan, fern. having an ugly tooth. 

nastdn, having an ugly nose. 

14, ^ fem. ^ This is used with the same words in the same 
meaning (iv. 29). 

4^ nast^, fem. 4^ nast^. 


4^ d^nd'^, fem. 


dand^^ 


15. UT'^, fem. ur% a variant of the preceding (iv. 29). 

nastuT'^, iem. Wf^ nastur^. 
danduT^, fem. dandur^. 

16, at, fem. at, added to wau, age, gives loauat, 

meaning ‘very old.* Added to malice, we have r^sat^ 

malicious (iv, 34, 35), 
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17. it, feni' if, is used as follows (iT. 36-38) • 

From ®y®* achit^ Faving 

the evil eye. 

beauty. very beautifiil. 

m, desire. ^2: luhit, covetous. 

^ zyav, tongue. ^ calumniator. 

18. ’^cr ‘i^th (fern.) abuse, 

lyahal, or abusive (iv. 39). 


The following suffixes form Abstract Nouns. 

19* CL^i (masc.) added to adjectives (iv. 41). This termination 
is added in the usual way to the form of the case of the agent, i becom- 
ing y. Thus, — ' 


staleness. 
t§czryar^ excess. 

^^^\ p}iaharyar, hardness, 
if 5K navyar^ ne v^ness. 

ripeness. 

f Jiafliy at ^ stammeringness. 
gohyar, heaviness. 

WTi^^ dmyaf, unripeness^ 
gagyar^ silence. 

M^syof, acridity.;' ' ; 
phar^gydr, hardness. 

The last adjective is only used in the feminine. 

The main word is also subject to the following changes,— 

(a) If the adjective is of three or more syllables, ar becomes 
^X% dr (iv- 42). Thus, — 

wozajyar^ redness (see % 

below). 

m^hajyar, free. ^ ^ „ 


stale# 

4^^ tfiar®, much. 

yhahur^^ hu^d. 
oiav'^, new, 
x}^ pup*, ripe. 

4xfr phgph'^, shommering. 

I 

3^ gob'^^ heavy. 

unripe. 

jiaj ggg"^^ silent. 

'gw acrid. 

T^f^iT phang% hard (fern). 


laffiW wHuP', red. 
'* 'i 


igfi^ mohuP, free. 
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(h) This rule is, however, not universal (iv. 44). Thns,- 


.apg^z^y niitrutlif ul. 


hfhm^y black. 

■■ ■ NJ, ' 


hUiiiur\ tawny. 

v#. 

hdw'ur'^^ dark-bine, 
igfgj miserly. 

hayur'^^ pine wood. 

hhowur'^y left (not 
right). 

3f5ri?n^ g^gyom^, light black, 
skilful. 

toisam^j uneven. 


apazar, nntruthfulness (see 
7i. below). 

hrhanar^ blackness (see lu 
below). 

haMaryar, tawniness. 
Mwaryar^ dark-blueness. 
hrpanar miserliness (see 7i. 
below). 

Myaryar, the nature of 
pine wood. 

hhowaryar, leftness. 

gegyamyar^ light black- 
ness. 

tsat^ryar, skilfulness. 
toisamyar, unevenness. 


(c) The word deal', beloved, forms tathanar or 

tachja}% helovedness (iv. 43). 

(d) When the word hag, a mother-in-law, takes ar, the 

word hagar is only used in low abuse. The right word for the 
condition of a mother-in-law is hagaton^ (ISTo. 27) (iv, 45). 

(e) The suffix is optional in the case of the following (iv. 46). 

4^ hgh^^ hunchbacked. 4^ hgh^, or Mhyar, hunch- 

backedness. 

31W gag'^, silent. 31^ ggg^ or gagyar, silence. 

(/) When the adjective ends in u^wMrd preceded hj W Jc, ^ kh, or 
31 g, these letters become c, ^ and respectively (iv. 47). 
Thus,— 


nyuh^, little, 
sharp. 
4^ hghh^, dry, 


nicyar, littleness. 
a:*^T tacyar, sharpness. 
Mdhyar, dryness. 
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tryuhk^^ clever. 
I 

IJ drog'^, dear. 

^ srqg'^^ cheap. 


trichyar, cleverness. 
di'djyar, dearness. 
srojyar, cheapness. 


Exceptions are (iv. 48), vide ante^ pp. 32, 182,- 
4^ sour. 


^ JchiJcJi'^, speaking 

c\ * . . 

through the nose, 

(g) Under similar conditions, 


tsohyar, sourness. 
kliTilihyar^ nasality of voice. 

C\ 

t becomes c, ^ th becomes 


W ck^ ^ d becomes Wj, and W n becomes ^ n (iv. 49). Thus,- 


^ mo?®, fat. 

I ' 

31^ qat'^i dark, 
ve 


Tesr^K mocyar, fatness. 
gacyar, darkness. 
drSc%ar, hardness. 
matcJiyar^ laziness. 
wo%‘t/ar, bluntness. 
^'^Khajyaryg\'e^kil[^ms. 

p'dmr, oldness, ( see h, for 
elision of ^). 

{h) Under similar circumstances, rj t becomes ^ ts, th becomes 
^ d becomes and w n becomes ^ n, after all of which 


|f3* droth'^, hard. 

v> • 

lazy. 

■ j ■ 

icf’^ mowd"', blunt. 
4^ 6«d®, great, 
’sfr^ prow®, old. 


« 2/ is elided (iv- 50, 51). Thus,- 
?r?r hot. 

i'^ 

^ffT madness. 

'e * 

Tw good, 

open. 
ihad"^, high. 
mand^^ sick. 
tan'^^ thin. 

guman'^^ slightly dirty. 

?r4^ taman'“'. black. 
turrn^ cold: 


taUctTf heat. 
maUar^ madness. 

health of body (iv. 41). 
waUkar^ openness. 

^8?^^ thazar^ height. 
iisTt manzar^ sickness. 
tamr^ thinness. 

gumaMr (see a) slight 
dirtiness. 

tamandr^ blackness, 
t^randr^ coldness. 
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^ an'^, blind. 

hatamalyun'^^ balf- 
clean. 


aizar, blindness. 

^SiSwfesTlT hatamaUndr, balf-elean- 
ness. 

From tlie word ^anun'^y own, we get irregularly 

pananaTy selfness* 

Similai'ly y is elided in other cases after modified consonants. 
Tbus, in p'dnar in (g) above, so, — 

^ tshgts'^y empty. 


^ weak, 

xr^ pcbz’^y true. 


tilfiotsaTy emptiness. 

(iMhary weakness. 
pazavy truth. 

(i) So also, when u-mdtrd is preceded by ^ Z, the ^ Z becomes 
sr (iv. 52). Thus, — 

^rssrc Ichajyary openness. 


hligP'y open. 


wojyar, fickleness. 


^ will^y fickle. 

hiimid'^y delicate (see a). hmnajydVy delicateness, 

'sq'STir wdztil^y red. 
zayuP'y fine. 
piguV^y soft. 


^ redness. 

2 ;d 3 /®y^dr, fineness. 

^^9iMXX pigajydTy softness. 

{j) Similarly we have (iv. 53), — 

tralair'^’y hard. trakajydr or 

^^X traharyar, hardness (see &)• 
(ifc) Similarly h becomes g (iv. 54). Thus, — 

similarity. 

Magyar y acridity. 

(Z) Similarly ^ $ optionally becomes if (iv. 55). Thus, — 

hUs'^i youngest. hazishar or katsaty the 

condition of a youngest son. 

20. tmt (fern,). This is optionally used instead of ar, 
after W hg,d^', great, thus ha4tmty or hajyar (No. 19, g), 

greatness (iv. 56). 


liyuh'^y like. 
Uoh'^y acrid. 
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21. (fern.). This is optionally used instead of ar, in 
the two following words (iv. 57). 

^ pure. gruts’^yar'^ or grotsar 

(20, A) /purity. 

^ ts}tyat^y impure. tshePyar'^ or tshecyar 

' (20, g), impurity. 

22. 3IT z (fern.). This is added to words ending in yor'^K Thus 
from (iv, 58). 

manzyum'^-yor'^, manzim'^-yar^z (the 

a go-between (see No. 8). fern, form of wanzyum'^ 

is used), the office of a go- 
between. 

faz^yoT^ truthful. yaz^ydr^z, truthfulness. 

ajpaz’^yoT^y untruth- ayaz^y^r^^z, untruth- 
ful. fulness. 

So {of. No. 21). 

grUts^yar^z^ purity, and 
ishet^yar^z, impurity. 

23. ^ il (fern.), used to form abstract nouns from substances, not 
from adjectives (iv, 59). 

Thus, pandithy a pandit, pandHil, the condition of a 

pandit. 

chdn^ a carpenter. cMnil, the condition of a 

carpenter. 

gdr^ a priest. guri\ the condition of a 

priest. 

This suffix cannot foe used with every word, Sometimes No. 24, 
must be used. We cannot for instance, say, from ddsil^ a plasterer, 

dgs^Ul^ the offiLce of a plasterer. We can only say 
dgsHaz (iv. 60). 

The word l$Mh ^ eunuch, is irregular. It forms 
WtiShil, or Infiihil {iv» 62). 
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24. qz^ (fcm ,)5 used optionally instead of ilie proceeding 
(1^.59,60). Thus,— 

pqndHqz, tlie condition of a pandit. 
chs>nqz, the condition of a carpenter. 
gorqz^ the condition of a priest. 

dqsHqZy the condition of a plasterer. 

25. ilqz, (fein.), is a compound of the two preceding which 
is sometimes used (iv. 01). 

W mat^, a maclniau. maiEi? or mgiHas, the 

condition of a madman. If 

iT?r maP^ is used to mean ^ mad,’ 
'4 * ' 

(as an adjective), its abstract 

noun would be maUar 

(No. 19,70‘ 

Ssf hrBt% ignorant. hritliHaz, ignorance. 

So gnrHqz^ chqnHqs. 

26. ^^57 toay^ (fern.), used to mean the wages of any act {ix, ii. 
85-87). Thus,— 

WRW cMnatoay (fern.), the wages of a carpenter. 

dqsiPway (fern.), the wages of a plasterer. 

From ifR nav^ a boat, we have ifTTO ndvay, the hire of a boat. 
From bor'^ or hm\ a burden, we have bdr^vay, 

the wages of a porter. 

27. cfTif (masc.). This gives a meaning of relationship. 
It is added, as usual to the agent form (iv. 63). Thus, — 


a father. 

'e 

mqj% a mother, 
a brother. 
9*1^ puth% a son. 

%'9{ liag^ mother4n*law. 


mdPtdn'^, fatherhood. 
^TTf^cfr^ mmitbn'^^ motherhood. 
hdyHon'^. brotherhood. 
puPratoW^^ sonhood. 
JiaqaidTpf mother-in-law- 
hood. 


J. I. 30 
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28. ^ used instead of No, 27 wlien tlie relationsliip is not 

intimate (iv. 63). Tims, — 


vyas^ a comrade. 
day^ a nurse. 
tf 7 oT low. 


comradesliip. 

^psrcn«r nurseliood. 

lowness of posi- 
tion (in a houseliold) . 


29. ut (masc.), used with the following words (iv. 64)* 


gather f an enemy. 

a friend. 

fq-gpC pituT, a father, 
rs^. a saint. 

SJ ***: 

hand, a relation. 


enemyhood. 
myatHuf, friendhood. 
pTg[^^j3torw]5, fatherhood, 
sainthood. 

handiit, relationsbip. 

30. m (masc.), used with the following word (iv. 65). 

maitli, a corpse. maitun, the condition of a 

corpse. 

31. m (masc.), used with the following words (iv. 66, 67). 

mdwd, a widow. widowhood. 

doh‘^, a washerman (Of. dohus, a washerman’s club, 

p. 34). the condition 

of a washerman (No, 23). 

32. 4^ lad^ (masc.), used in the following (iv. 68), 

^ 55 ; $m, a co-wife. sdnhg^d'^% co- wifehood. 

[So also fitH^had'^, fatherhood ; day'^had'^'] or 

haj^had^, brotherhood, commensalitj (iv, 69). 

The suffix is used with the numerals 100, and above (iv. 70), as 


follows : 


hatahad^, hundreds. 

"I ' " 


Mth, a hundred, 

sds, a thousand. sdsahad'^, thousands. 

^ lack, a hundred thou- lachyahad'^, hundreds of 


sand. 


thousands* 
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Applied to vegetables, it means a bundle, — 

Mhlh spinach. hdhahad'^, a bundle of 

spinach. 

mujyth radish. mujihg>d^, a bundle of 

radishes. 

3^31^ gog^j, a turnip. gog^jihad'^, a bundle of 

turnips. 

In all the above, as usual, the suffix is added to the form of the 


agent, may also be 

mujehad"^^ Of. lS[o. 82 post. 

33. hdt^ (fern.), used 
mensality (see JSTo. 32), (iv. 69), 

34. ul^ fem. m 

Si 

(iv. 72-87). 

3rF2r wisdom. 

kondj a large spring, 
also a large round earthen 
vessel. 

3j'3^ gand, a knot. 

31 ^^ gHhj current of a river. 

31*^ gad^ (not used). 

iz tath\ a weight (usually 
of grain) weighing twelve 
seers. 

ijj a fist. 

W a child. 

* 


51 and it would then form 

in the following, hgfhdth, com- 

l to form adjectives as follows 

gatul^, fem. 3 tt^^ g^t^j^) 
skilful. 

kdndul% fem. hond^j^ 

circular. 

31^^ gandtd'^, fem. ^'^^^^gand^j% 

in quantities, wholesale. 

3jW^ fem. 3rg;^ g^t^j% 

excessive, very much. 

ge^dul^j fem. 

very much. 

tatJhuP'. fem. OT5? 

V* 'e * * 

large enough to hold a tath% 

^ 5 ^ ddgul^ fem. f 3iTW dog^j^, 
shaped like a fist, lumpish. 
pdtuP, fem. an 

image, an idol. 
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mol, price. 


sad, taste. 
hd^h, bag. 

^ clidWi, cleansing. 
^ tsdth, cutting, 
trust. 

Udth, the anm 

Xm, rath, night. 

^ ddh, day. 
mUn, wool. 


mdkd‘^, fern, mohj^, 

" ifN 

costly, high-priced. 

saduP’, fem. sdd^J^, 

taste, nice to eat. 
hdtskziP, fem. hoMh^j^, 

VJ 


a porter. 

r cliohiiP, i 

> 

clear, distinct. 

r isatuP. 

» 

a thief. 


f clidhuP, fem. eJidh^j'^ 


UatuP, fem. tsaPj^, 
s*ve 'v^ 


Tig[^ fem. a 

raft (fem. a mat). 

MdttiP, fem. ^ 

sodomite. 

raW®, night-time. 
dtiJmP, ddbj-time. 
mwiuP, fem. 
woollen (with short ante- 

penult). 

35, W yuP, fem. ij^, used to form, adjectives as follows 
(iv. 88-95). 


^ ringlets. 


tapynP, fem. tapiffi, 
having much hair. 
jap (pL}j Jnatted hair, jatyziP, fem. 


ddh, burning, 
ras flavour^ 


having matted hair, 

dahyttP, fem. dahij‘% 

piteous (with short antepenult). 

rasyuP, fem. rasij"^, 

full of flavour, imparting 
flavour. B,g., 

rasyiiP chuh gzjawdn, he is sing- 
ing sweetly. 
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coiisoIatioB. 


svflh^ aiToctioii. 


TOW maMhjuV^f 

consolatory. 

fem. f^f^^sriMj% 
afeotionate (witli change of 
antepenult, vowel). 

mis, a rag-nail, a piece ftfigW the same as mis; 

ol: loose sldii at the nail, also a splinter or thoim under 
a dolly-idler, the nail. 

sjjilklh sand. sekyul^, fern. seJdj^, 

sandy, e.g,, TOTTO 

sehij'^ hdaratli, sandy soil ; also 
sandy-tasty, mealy, of fruit. 
ITT^W majyul^, shy, tied to his 
mother’s apron strings. 

36. TO vanity fem. in, occurs as follows (iv. 96). 

malyun"^, fem. malm, 


a mother. 


TO dirt. 


dirty. 


The termination also implies measure or weight (iv. 109). Thus,- 


TO Mthh, a -weight or 
measure of four and three 
(]^uarter seers. 


trgkyim'^ Mth, ram 
weighing a trakli ; TO 

trahynn'^ nat^, a jar holding a 
trakih. 

sBr, a seer. slrymi'^ tlial, a dish 

holding a seer, 

WC hMr, a measiiro of ’stilj' ’TT? hhartjtm'^ bor«, a load 
sixteen im/cki. -weighing a Mar. 

MbkGM, a measure of isotrahywi^, containing 

that measure. 

iqWR mlynn% weighing four 
tolahs. 

pUzagun"^^, measuring half 


four trdkhs» 

TO pal, four tolahs. 


TElfplw pUzm^, half a Mkh* 


a trUkh (iv. 110). 
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It will be observed that all the above are more or less irregular. 
The s nffiy is also used -with the words for sixty and seventy 
(iv. 111 ). 

S 3 sixty. worth sixty. 

53353 saiatJi, seventy. ^ 375 ^ safa%!t«® worth seventy. 

We cannot do tliis with, other nnmhers. Thus we say 
daJian hand'^ (genitive) dad, a bnllock worth ten. 

It is also used with pronouns (iv. 112)* Thus, — 


worth so much. 
yltyun'^, worth how much. 

I '* 

f h^ytin'^, worth how much ? 
yltyim'^, worth this much. 


wdrsyun'^, of one year ; one 
year old. 

37. is used as follows (iv. 97-98). 

^ a beam. Mtun'^, a small beam, a stick. 

^31 dag, a blow. dagun'^, a club, a mace. 

38. r, is used with the following words to signify profession or 
calling (iv. 99-108). 


'^ tyut'^, so much. 
SEPrT how much, 

how much ? 
this much. 

We also have (iv, 113). 
warihy, a year. 


5^31 rayg, colour. 

^ ^on, gold. 

3?^ man, a precious stone. 
Uam, skin. 
dud, a hull. 
had (not used). 
das, destruction. 

'phas, discord. 

^3T hayg^, Indian hemp. 

ham, an impediment. 
^ lam°', delay. 
lah, interest. 


K3IT rayg^T, a dyer. 

son^r, a goldsmith, 
ma»®r, a lapidary. 

a leather worker. 
dadH, a vegetable seller. 
hUdH, a baker. 
das^T, a destroyer, 
phasH, a causer of discord. 
haygH, a bemp-smoker. 
hamH, an imped er. 
lamH, a delayer. 
lUbH, a money lender. 
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$aZ, inyitation* 


plunder. 
'hmm^ delusion. 
Irregular is, — 

^ luhi covetousness. 


a member of a bride- 
groom’s party. 
lut°'T, a plunderer. 
hrmriH, a deluder. 


lui^Ty a coveter. 


Thus 


[Others write these words rangur'^, sonur^, &c. 
making the termination uf^', not T r]. 

39. gaT'^\ (masc.), fern. 91^ xised to signify a profession 
relating to anything sold fix. ii. 88, 89). Thus,— 

laeggr'^\ lae is fern, pi.), a seller of parched grain. 
gandangar'^j a book binder. 
harjgan^- (piT3.r. ) a comb-seller. 

mandmigaf^, a man who kneads cloth in water (to 
soften it). 

This is not used with words which have other forms, like son^r, 
in pi’eceding list. 

From dane, we have, irregularly, d%ar® a paddy 

seller, vide ante^ p. 70. 

40. fern, used to form ordinals (iv. 114.) 


dhhy one. 
da\ ten. 


ahmm'^. fern. aJdm'^t 

first. 

5^*^ dahyim'^, fern. daMm% 


^ wuJi^ twenty. 
hath, a hundred 
sds, a thousand. 


tenth. 

wuhyum\ twentieth. 
hatyurn'^', hundredth. . 

thoiisandth. 

hg^ts^ (masc.) ) , how many? haMyum'^, fern, 

hats^ (fern.) ) , (plnr.) hat^m^ which out of many ? 

ft|w (masc, plai-.), how fem. 

which out of many. 
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that many. tltyunv^^ fem. 

that out of many. 

ff?r yif, this many, yltymi'^, fem. yztim'^^ 

this out of many. 

41. X ^ i, denotes place of origin (iv. 117). Thus, — • 

sovpor, Sopor, name #rr^ sovpur^ nat\ a boat of 

of a town. Sopor ; fem, ^^yfrfc sovporL 

|;^5iT ylran Persia. ylran^ gur'^^ a Persian 

horse ; fem. tKlfir ytrani. 

cm, China, cW kJids'^^ a China cup ; 

fem. am. 

Mndustany India. hindustan^ hajpttr, 

Indian cloth; fem. 
hindustdni, 

42. used as follows (iv. 118). 

Tcagir (fem.), Kash- #Jr Hp?er® hoyg Kashmiri 

mir. saffron. 

So trsft^r hdguT^ papznm*^, Kashmiri paslmeena ; M'S 

Jcdgir^ Jcotli (fem.), aucklandia costus from Kashmir, 

48. fem. c®. This is used to signify oxigin, either in 

place or time, If ’^gsr uTd^ is preceded by ^ yuh'^ becomes in 
the feminine. It is really one of the genitive particles (p. 87) (iv. 119, 
120 ). 


kati, where ? 

katyuk% fem, katic^, of 

where ? 

frilr tatiy there. 

<f7q[?R fatyuk'^. fem. of 

V# VJ 

there. 

yiti^ here. 

yiiio% of 

here. 

^ yati^ where. 

fem. yatic^y 

of where. 

^fr hutif here. 

hutyuk'^y fem. JiutiC^, of 

'4 ^ 

here. 
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har^ when, 
zix a house. 
XT^ rath, yesterday. 


kamh'^, fern. harac^, o£ 

Vi A 

what time. 

31^^ garuh^, fern. qarac% 

't V®\ 

domestic. 

rdtuh^, fern. rdtac^, o£ 

'4 A * 

yesterday. 


yestex'day. 


parus'^, the day before parHibk'^, fern. par®- 

sqc^y of the day before yester- 
day. 

dgch^nyuh'^, of the south. 


I 


^^^ow^ryuh'^, of the north. 


dachyun'^, south. 

^5^, kJmour^, north. 

The woi^d az, to-day, makes azyiik^, of to-day. 

44. ^ yiim'^ (or ^), fern. ^ im^. This termination is added 
to the post-position ^{fx par^, beyond (cf. Fo. 70). When phrases like 
tril^ hi^ni pqr^ occur, the fii mi of the pronoun is elided when 
this sujSix is added (iv. 1 20) . Thus, — 


^\fiC par*, beyond. 


Jcamipdr^j in what 
dii’ection, 

tamipqr^, in that 
direction. 

yamipqrz, in what 
direction. 

humipqr^, beyond 

that. 

yimipqr^, in this 
direction. 

amipqr% in that 
(visible) direction. 

J. L 31 


pqrywm'^, fern, 

born in the country beyond 
(the hills). May also be 
written qrf^ and so through- 
out. 

kayqrynm'^, of what direc- 
tion. 

tapqryum'^, of that direc- 
tion. 

yct'pqryum'^, of what direc- 
tion. 

hupqryum'^, of over there. 

yipqryum'^, of this direction. 


apqrytim'^, of that direction. 
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So also we Iiave, — 
wfs;, broth front. 
xpJT ydth beMnd. 

hyuT'^, above. 
izfE pydth above. 

?r^ talf below. 

^ bon^ below. 

and^r, witbin. 
nyah^r, outside. 
manz, in. 


hr^tJiytmi'^, of the front. 

'TOg' patyum'^^ of the rear, 

Mrynm'^^ of above, 
pothynm"^^ of above, 
fft^g of below, 

sof^j bonynm'^^ of below. 

mid^ryum'^, of within. 
nyab^ryum'^^ of outside. 

internal (Of. 


manzyum:^, 

Nos. 8 and 22). 

45. hliyal‘^\ fern, hhej^^ signifies multitude (iv. 121) 

VJ * 


il\\ gav, a cow. 

5^, a horse. 
artR gttpan^ cattle. 


tyicT'^, a ram. 


zandn^^ a woman. 


gov^h'hyaP'^ a herd of 
'e 

cows. Vide ante^ p. 67. 


a troop of 


horse. 

gitpanhJiygil^i a herd of 

cattle. 

Ur^khjgl'^f a herd of 

rams. 

za^imi^'khygl'^, a group 
of women. 


m 


a man. mahamv^hliyd% Q^ 

crowd of men. 

It will be observed that the termination is added to the Nomina- 
tive Plural. 

46. ay, used as follows (iv. 122). 

luhh, people, luhay, a crowd of people. 

47. tmh fern. ^ n, the genitive termination. It is used to 
form adjectives also (iv* 123). Thus, — 

pan®, self. panuir^, fern. own. 

Note that in this word the long vowel of the base is shortened. 
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48. ud'^, fem. a®. This is nsed as follows (iv. 124). 

xre jptir, another. panid'^, fem. trc?? pama®, 

’a 

anotlier^s. 

49. ^ used to form adverbs of manner (iv. 125), witli 
elision of a preceding h (iw* 131). So also in other cases. Thus, — 

till, that. f^TSi in that manner. 

yih, who. yith^, how. 

hyah, what ? hyath^, ho w ? (vowel shorten- 

ed, hr. 129). 

yili, this. thus. 

huh, thus. huth^, in that manner. 

50. ^ fem. w^uh^, forming adjectives of maimer (iv. 126). 
Thus, — 

f?r«J ii/nth^, fem. fwii? titsh^, of that kind. 
yyuth'^', fem. of what kind. 

hmlh'^\ fem. fw of what kind ? 

'tjuLh^, fem. of this kind. 

lmth^\ fem. ^’f^JmjiMh% of that kind. 

51. wrf^ or xrlfkif used pleonastically after adverbs of 

m.auuor, and similarly after other words (iv. 127, 128, 129). Thus, — 

finsivIfB' 

yith^path^, how. 
hyath^pa0, how ? 
yith^p^th\ thus. 
huth^path^, in that way. 

So also fifgjwrfe? tith^pathm, &c. 

So also wo have, — 

Imj^, other. Uifpathin, otherwise. 

soTuy, all. sanypath\ in every way. 


W hg>l'^, crooked. 


haVpdtU^ crookedly. 
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In the same way the termination can be added to the genitive of 
any noun. 

Kg., tasand^ path\ like tkat. 

jfr sg,nd^ pa0, like tlie liorse. 

So also we have phrases like ^Ejcrisficril^ hyath^4dn-pM7i\m m 
manner. fH'wJ :fa^ = Skr., opi. 

52. <3T ra^g^, nsed to form adverbs of manner as follows 
(iy. 130). 

frfirGT tamiraigg^^ in that manner. 
ymnirayg^'i how. 
hamira^g^, how ? 

2/^m^ra77^<^, thus. 

^fe*<3r htmiirar}^^ in that manner. 
amirarjg^^ in that manner. 
ahira^g^ in one manner (from ^ dk\ one). 
dwayirar^g^ in two ways (from two). 

treyararjgf^^ in thi'ee ways (from trih, three). 
sarirarjg*^^ in every way (from sor"^,^ all). 
yatsi'^cL'09^<i in many ways (from "^yatg^^i very). 

sitMJdrarjg^ in many ways (from sitMh^ 

very). 

53. ^ % to form adverbs of place from pronominal bases (iv, 
132). Thus,--- 

?rfrr there. 

where, 
where ? 
yit^, here, 

^rr there. 
at^, there. 

So also we have (iv. 155), formed from words which are not 
pronominal bases, — 

Sfsr hrStlij before. hr^th\ in front. 

CSJ* 

path behind. in behind. 
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JcJwwur'^^ left. 
dacliyun'^^ right. 
cT^ tal, below. 
pydfJi, above. 


■ On Secondary Suffixes in Kagmiri. 

fp. 53), on the left. 
^arfsT dachin^ (p. 54), on the right. 
i{»Z% below. 
pydtii'^, above. 

54. ^ an, ^ am, anas, anan, added pleonasiically 

to the adverbs of place mentioned in No. 53 (iv. 133, 135). Thus 

T^o.tyan, qrsift Tcatyam, hatyanas, or qrrSjiw hatyanan 

where? - , 

5T7EIW tatijan, tatyani, WS?sr^ tatyanas, or tatyanan, 

there. 

yatyan, yaiyant, yatyanas, or yatyanan, 

where. 

atyan, atyanl, atyanas, or atyanan, 

there, &c. 

55. ^ i, to form adverbs of motion from (iv. 132). Thus,— 

?rf<r tat% from there, thence. 

^frT yaii, from where, whence. 

hati^ from where ? whence ? 

^f?r yiti, hence. 

Imti, thence. 
ati^ thence. 

56. TC^ pyath% added pleonastically to the adverbs of motion 
from, mentioned in Fo. 55 (iv. 134). Thus,— 

tatipyath^^ thence, 

^f?nzfgr yatipycbth^^ whence. 

^f?rx£f2r Jcatipyath% whence ? 
yitipyatli^f heiiGe, 
htdipyafh^, thence* 

This is merely the post-position of the ablative. Of. Hindustani 

% hahB sB* 

57. dr used to form adverbS Of place as follows (iv. 136). 

?fT^ idr there ; ydr^ where j m\ fcor, where ? 'mx ydr^ here 

tlX hor^ there ; there. 
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Wlien tlie suffix ^ even, is added, ^ a becomes il. TIius, — 
turtfy even there ; yury, even where ; Mry, even where ? 
^ even here; ti/ry, even there. 

58. w or g*?[ tuth, used to form adTerbs of place (iv. 136). 
■Thas, — ' ■ 

tat^ or tatuthy there ; yat^ or yatufli, where ; 4?? 
Icat^ or haUth, where ? TfT yit^ or yUtdh, here ; liut'^ or 

I 'li 

hututhi there ; or atutJi, there. 

With emphatic ^ y, these become, tatuy^ tafuth'^y, even 

here ; tlo,tuy or yatuth^y, even -where, and so on (p. 88). 

59. or«, used to nsake adverbs Of motion from (iv. 137), 
Thus, — 

?ftT ior®, thence ; ym, whence ; ter®, whence ? j/or®, 
hence ; 'ijtK ^or®, thence ; 5r®, thence. 

60. ali or 4|% g,i\ used to make adverbs Of time (iv. 138). 
Thus, — 

«?I% or <5lt% tel\ then; yeli or 4f^ yel\ when; 

^r% fceZi or teZ®, when ? 

This termination is not used with other pronouns. The word for 
‘ now ’ is ^ won. ‘ Even now ’ is wun (iv. 139). ‘ When ? ’ is 

also har (iv. 140). 

61. t i, or T % used to form adverbs of time (iv. 141, 143). 
It is really the case of the agent, sometimes masc,, and sometimes 
(to agree with wisi understood) fern. Thus, — 

From — 

ratul\ night time. rSPli, by night. 

We also have rathyut^, with the dative post-position (iv. 

142). ' 

dohul^, day time. dohHi, by day. 

wyaUfTigl^, break of nyahaphoU, at daybreak, 

dawn, 

^ suV*f earliness* 


15 % suli^ early. 
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late, 

* mw Mh time* m\ at the (riglit) time. 

W"© liav 0 also hdPhycifthif tlie day after to-morrow. 

hydth is tlie sign of tli© Locatiyo. Again tatihal^hydthy 

two days after to-morrow. ' ' 

time, takes this suffix, which is in this case, clearly the 
agent singular, in the following phrases. 

hmnvwid, when ? tamimzi, then ; yami- 

wizi, when ; &o* 

62. used to form adverbs of time in the following. It is 
really the accusative singular (iv. 144). 

%'% the forenoon meal, kajis^ at the time of the 

forenoon meal. 

fi?3g^ mtmytiz^ the after- mwnfm, at the time of 

noon meah the afternoon meal. 

63. an, used to form adverbs of time, especially with regard 
to the divisions of the day (iv. 145). 

manilytm’^\ midday. mandinan at midday. 

dnpahar, midday. du^alaran, at midday. 

kdlaoan, evening. Jcdlacanan, at evening. 

hatanyarjg^ the time of hatanyarjgan, at the time 

the night meal. of the night meal. 

hatadah, the time of hatadahan, at bed time, 

going to bed after the 
night meal. 

adrdth, midnight. admtan, at midnight. 

patynm'^^aliar, the ^atim^ahamn, in the 

last watch of the night. last watch of the night. 

We even find this with foreign words, as, — 

suh^h, morning. suh^Jian, at morn. 

ICT^ gam, evening. gaman, at eve. 

64. ^ a, nsed to signify distribution, with the prefix “To prdth 
(iv. 146). Thus, — 

doh, a day. 


prdthddh^, day by day. 
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W ahhi one. 
wiz^, time. 

mahanyuv'^, a man. 

ofiTTiT zamn^. a woman. 


(Also doJi% day by day, iy. 147). 
xf%x pahar^ a watcb. prdfhpaJiar^y at each-watcb. 

ivarihy, a year. prdblnmrihy^, yearly, 

’RW pmtl^ also simply governs tbe accusative. 

Tims, — 

^f^^prdth akis, one by one. 
W fqr% prdt'h mzif each time. 
W^f^f^\pTdth makanwisy man 
by man. 

zan&m, woman by 

woman. 

When ^ y, even, is added to the phrase prdtMdh^, the 

■5^ prdth is always dropped. Thus, always, dohay, even day by 
day (iv. 148). prdtMdliay, is not used. 

65. 'xv^lpathj is also used to signify distribution, as follows 
(iv.l49). 

ddhapMih doh^, day by day. 

wariJiyapdth warihy% year by year. 
zanipdth zan% person by person. 

66. ’TO us^ used as follows (iv. 150, 151, 152). 


^ yih^ this. 

IrBth^ before. 

W pdth^ behind. 

pror’®, belonging to the 
year before last. 


this year, 
next year* 

jpartis, las^ ( with ehange 

of t to r), 

the year before 

" last. 

67. Mn\ used to form adverbs of direction from (iv. 153) ; 
added to No. 55. Thus, — 

tatiJdn\ tbeace ; yatikin^, whence ; 

hatikin^ whence ? yUikin^ hence ; sfwf%'pr hutikm\ thence. 

iT9[ hrSth^ before. hrutli^kin^^ from before. 

V’s behind* yat^kin^, from behind. 
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dachyun^, right. dacJiMkin^ from tlie 

right, 

MoiiJwr'*®, left. khdw^r^kin*^ from the 

left. 

m^ ial.helow. wf%f^ from below. 

above. yet¥hm% from above, 

68. hmii, used to form adverbs of direction from (iv. 153), 

with No. 59* torahani, from there ; ydTa&an% from 

where; Mmhan% whence? to’atof or 

dralcan% thence. 

So also we have, signifying cause,— 

?rftr^fir tamihani or tawahan% for that reason, 

ili^fpjrfsr yamilcani or yawakani^ for what reason. 

kamihani or kawahan% for what reason ? 

yimikani or ymakani, for this reason. 

httmikani (not huwakdni)^ for that reason. 

amikani or »^^?raRfir awahan% for that reason. 

It is also used with words of time to signify uncertainty (iv. 
154). Tims,-- 

K^fiT azkani, perhaps to-day ; qsiTT'^f^ jpagakkani, perhaps to- 
morrow ; k0hjdthkani^ (see No. 61), about the day after 

to-morrow ; utrahani, about the day before yesterday ; 

dahumhcLn% about the tenth (lunar) day; hdrakani^ about 

asddha* 

69. w used to form adverbs of time after (iv. 153). 
Thus, — 

cffiiVW iamipat^, after then. 

tmvapat^, after then, and so on, as in No. 68. 

70. '^\fxpdr\ to indicate direction from or in (iv. 156). Cf, 
:No,:;'44).:/ 

kaniipar^ or kapar\ in or from what direction ? 

iamiiiar% or in or from that direction. 
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yamipar^y or ’Epilit yap^r^y in or from wliat direction. 
yivnipar^ or ^I'pC yip^'^K in or from this direction, 
^fttrrfc humipar^ or hupar\ in or from that direction. 

amipar^ or aj?|r®, in or from that direction. 

And so on. So also, — 

dachm^par^ from or on the right ; 

pdT\ from or on the left; W^ntrifK hrU0par\ m or from the front; 
in or from behind. 

From ^rfeor, fonr, we have Uopm* or Mow dpm^^ 

in or from all ronnd, ie., all four direcfcions. 

But Uoripar^y in or from four directions only (iv. 157). 

As usual these nouns take the case of the agent. 

71. fix huny added to adverbs of place to signify direction 
(iv. 158). Thus (No. 57), iorkun, in that direction ; yorkmiy 

in what direction ; korhm, in what direction ? ydrhuny in 

this direction; in that direction ; orhuny in that 

direction. 

turykuny even in that direction ; yuryhun, even in 

what direction. 

Again (No. 58), in that direction ; yai^hmi, 

and so on* 

In these last the final w of the first element may be changed to 
W th. Thus,^ — 

tatJiliuny in that direction ; yatkkun^ in what direction ; 

a*i«{fiX kathhun, in what direction ? yithhmy in this direction ; 

huthJcnny in that direction; in that direction. 

With emphatic y we get, tathykim, even in that direction ; 

ycithyhuny even in what direction, and so on. 

Similarly we have,— 

31^5 gamy a village. gmiJctm, in the direction of 

the village. 

gcLraktmy in the direction of 
the house. 


3PC gar^y a house. 
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^ol, (fern.), a river. koUktin, to'wai’ds the river. 

w#r“, a garden. wSriJcun, towards the 

garden. 

Jiyar^, hy^ir*, or Jiyar^hun, hyur'^kun, 

W' hyur^kurt, towards 

above. 

below. honkmiy towards below. 

The suffix can also be used as a post-position added to the accusa- 

' tive,.' TliuSj — 

moZ®, a father. mMis kun, towards the 

father, 

nk^way® a mother. »II^ spsj mUje .kun, towards the 

mother. 

So |vq tamis kun, towards him ; yamis kun, towards 

whom. 

72. «o», (fern. signifies composed of (iv. 159). 

Thus,^ — 

^ son, gold. so7iuv% fern, ^sr somv^, 

made of gold, 

earth, meisyuv'^, fem, JSf^ 

nietsyav^ made of earth. 

mu kafh, wood. hathuv^ made of wood. 

In all the above, the suffix is added to the form of the agent, but 

a final a is elided. 

73. bnzy, fem. the same, signifies dependent OU (iv. 160). 

.Tims,— 

Mkh, people. lukahuzy, dependent ou 

people ; belonging to other 
people, 

kliM, a hollow. khodahmy, dependent on a 

hollow ; i,e,, buried in the 
ground. 

ki^lay^ a wife, Mlayahuzy, dependent on 

a wife ; having only one rela- 
tion, — his wife. 
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74. ^ lygdc'^y fern. ^ lec^, used with ad^ half, as follows 

.(iv. 161):. . 

adahjgh^i incomplete : e.g. 

adUc^ Jcom^ an incomplete action. 

A j 

adalec^ lar^^ an incomplete house. 

75. riug, used as follows (iv. 162} to make dinainutives. 

4^^ ah^r, a cloud. ah^rarirjg, a slight cloud. 

^ smoke. d^hari^g, a slight cloud of 

smoke. 

wdWy wind. wdwari^g, a little wind. 

76. ^je[ Mh, (fern.), used to form diminutives of words signifying 
breath or light (iv, 163). Thus, — 

TOT jpran, life. a spark of life. 

gdhi breath. gahalHh, a trace of breath, 

iTlTiJ gagy light. gdgalHh, a very little light. 

isdg'^\ a lamp. a little lamp. 

The final «r th becomes q ^ in declension. Thus, acc. sg. trtwJw 
gpmnalHi (not 

77. ^ (fern.), used to form diminutives of words meaning 
cloths (iv. 164). 

haptiTy cotton cloth. hapartH, a piece of cloth, 

paf^y woollen cloth. paft^r. 

78. cMl (fern.), used to form diminutives, especially of 
clothes (iv. 165). 


Jcapiify cotton cloth. 


a cake. 

jsr hurj^y a hhurja leaf, 

W pgt^y a tablet, 

hrhmmBZf the liver. 


Itaparchal, a piece of cotton 
cloth, 

tidcechal, a piece of cake. 

hurjachal, a piece of hhurja 
leaf, 

pacechaly a piece of board, 

hrhnamdz chaly a piece 
of liver. 
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79. tilim, also forms similar diminutives (iv. J65). 

Thus haparHUmi tiocMUm ; 

film, &c. 

B is smaller tliaB a thing formed with No. 78. 

fBmph (fem.) {mde mite, p. 62j, used to form dilBiniltivos, 

and in pity (iv. 166). TlmSj— 

gurh'Bmph, a poor little hoy. 

a poor little 

horse. 

mahaniv^remph, a poor 

man. 

is^0rBmph, a little apple. 


pur\M boy. 
gur'^', a horse. 


mahanym'^\ a man. 

. 'e ■ , , ' 


w 

'ey'll 


\ an apple. 


81. X% (fem.), indicates connexion, including the idea of 
partition (iv. 167). Tims,— 

iRSC hapur, cotton cloth; haparrBMh a piece of cloth, 

matdmMr§Mh cMh, there is some slight relation- 
ship with his maternal grandfather. 

82. zand (masc.), added to words signifying vegetables or 
wood, to signify a little (iv. 168)* Thus,— 


‘*^ 1 ^ Mhh, spinach. 

Mfh, wood, 
pds, a dower. 
zyun‘^, firewood. 

^QEr*r vegetables, meat, 

"<feo., (eaten with rice). 


hahazand, a little spinach, 
WVS^^ hat^azand, a little wood. 
^y;^^pomzand, a few flowers. 
f|ij'|^spgr zinhand, a little firewood. 
sin^zand, a few vegetables 
(not meat. If meat is included 
in the idea, zand cannot be 
used). 

^g^^\mujezand, a few radishes. 


muj^, a radish (Of. 
m. Beanie). 

83. han (fern.), used in the same way as No. 82 (iv. 168). 


Thus,- 




; . 

' 

|l 


'fiwt*?; MhaUn, a little spinach; hSihaim, a little 

■wood ; pSsakan, a few flowers ; so ein^han ; 

sin^Mn',* mnjlkgfh 
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84 gw tnP' (masc.)} also used in tbe same way as Fo. 82 (iv. 168), 
Thus ; ’irTWgW hukatuP'j a little spinach ; Wiafgw hathatul\ a little 

wood: isfNgfW ]posatuP', a few flowers. So f|t3ff%gw 
dnHuP'', 

We may also add WT a (iv. 170), Thus wmgWT Mhainlw, a little 
spinach. 

85. whr tJiop^ (masc.), also used in the same way as Fo. 82 (iv, 
168). ThusI— 


Mhatho'p^; hdthathdj^'^ ; ^osathop^ ^ 

zinHhop^; sinHTiop^ ; 

86. ww used to signify a little more especially of any 


kind of grain (iv. 169). Thus, — 
ddnCf paddy. 

tomul, rice. 

WT Zfar®, peas. 

rmng* 

So also, — 

charcoal. 

hgfk^^ cowdung fuel. 


da^hal^ a little paddy. 
Fide awZe, p. 70. 

a little rice. 

WKWW haraphgp'^ a few peas. 

mo^gaphal'^^ a little mung, 

ti^nephgd'^^ a little charcoal. 

j I VI 

hath''phal'’'', a little cowdung 


fuel. 

W?^mets% earth. mgti^phg.P, a little earth. 

the plural, means ‘grains,’ and is not used as a 
diminutive. Thus, — 

^phali, grains of paddy ; tomflaphaP, grains 

of rice, &c. 

«ST S may be added to w phg,l«. Thus (iv. 170) ^?iw hata- 
p^flZzf;5, a little boiled rice. 

87. JW mSy or moyS, may he used to form diminutives 
with any of the words mentioned in Nos. 75 to 86, except kinds of 
•wood and grain (Nos. 82 and 86) (iv. 170). Thus ;— 

ghHamSy or WXXcm ah^rampya, a small cloud ; 
dohamoya, slight smoke; wammoyS, slight wind; 
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hahanioyfi, a little spinacK (only used of cooked spinach. 
hahatuld (cf. 84) means both cooked and uncooked) ; posamoya, 

a few flowers ; U^nemoyd^ a little charcoal ; metse- 

moyd, a little earth ; hatamdydf a little boiled grain. 

88. ^ han or w hand, used exactly like No. 87 (iv. 170). 
Thus, — 

ah^rahan or ah^rakand, and so on. 

89. W hal, is added to any word to indicate the presence of water, 
or a place for offering sacrifices to minor deities or spirits (iv. 171, 172, 
173). Thus we have. 

vyathahal, wherever the water of the Jhelam flows. E.g,, 
(to a man going to bathe) 311^? is^h Jcgt^ gatshakh? 

vyathabah Where are you going ? (Answer) to vyathabal, i,e,, to 
bathe in the Jhelam. 

So ga^gahal, name of a well-known bathing place, 

mdr^al, vide ante, p. 67, the water of the river Mar, pbhharibal, 

a tank (with water in it), name of a well-known tank. hrir^hal^ 

a well ; dwannehal, a place where a funeral pyre is set up 

(always on the bank of a river) ; gimgdnahal, a burning 

ghat, (always on the bank of a river). 

sabahal, a place where a wedding dinner party is carried on 
wurahal, the place where the cooking fires (wur) for a bridegroom's 
party are used 5 a brick or potter’s kiln ; 

a burning ghat (rdz is the superintendent of a burning gbat Hence, 
here used for a ghat). gratahal, the site of a Persian wheel, 

ydrahal, the place where water ( Skr. vdri,) is offered to 
ancestors ; t.s., according to Ka 9 miri custom, a bathing place. 
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An Account of Travels on the Shores of Lake Yamdo-Groft. — Bi/ Sarat 
Chandra Das, C.LE., Rai Bahadur. 

[Read February, 1897.] 

I.~-INTR0DUCT10N. 

1. Early ACCOUNTS of Lake Palti. 

In 1730, Orazio Della Penna, a Oapnclim missionary, visited this 
great lake of Tibet and described it as follows 

Tbe easternmost place is called Kambala, which is the name of a 
great mountain, on the slopes of which are many places, and in the 
plain at the foot to the south is a great lake called landro, which is 
eighteen days’ journey round, according to those who have made the 
circuit, but within are some hilly islands. The same lake has no outlet 
that I know of, and during a day and a half’s march round it, I can 
vouch that I saw none ; while as regards the remaining portion, I have 
the authority of those who have made its circuit.” 

This was the famous ring-like lake of Palti, which has appeared in 
all maps since the days of D’Anville. The peculiar lake of Palti, 
Piate, or Yam-dok-chu, with its great central island, like a large ring, 
first appeared on the map prepared by D’Anville, from the survey of 
the Lamas, under Jesuit instruction, which was published by Du-Haide 
in 1735. It has been repeated on all subsequent general maps. Giorgi, 
in his ‘Alphabetum Tibetanum ’ (1762) says, that Palte lake, other- 
wise called Jang-so or Yam-dso, according to native report is of very 
great size, so that a man could not journey round it under eighteen days. 
It is three days’ journey from Lhasa. From the middle of the lake 
rises a continuous chain of hills and islands. On the southern side is a 
monastery, the abode of a great queen, who is born a second time, 
called Torcepano. She is honoured as a real goddess by the Indians 
and Nepalese, who worship her under the name of Bovani. The 
Tibetans believe a certain holy spirit is reborn in its divine essence in 
this hideous female, just as in the Grand Lama. Whenever she issues 
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from lior house, or from Uie island, or journeys into the city of Lhasa, 
a procession precedes her. Mr. Bogle, it will be remembered, made the 
acquaintance of this female divinity ; and Dr. Hamilton cured her o£ 

an illness, and visited lier consfcantlj: — 

The h(3lidajs afc the new year drew nigh, and the Lama’s relations 
came from parts of the country to pay their respects to him. His 
coiisin the Teslni-tzay Deho (Tashhtse Deba), with his wife and family, 
his nieces, the two amm whom I saw at Teshu-tzay, their mother Oliuni 
Kusho; their true brothers, PynKushos; and a half-sister Durjay 
Paumo (Dorje Piianio), a female Lama, who is abbess of monastery near 
the Plate Lake, and is animated by the spirit of a holy lady who died 
many hundred years ago. ^ 

“ They stayed about two months at Teshu Lumbo, during which 
time Mr, Haniiiton cured Durjay Paumo and Chum Kusho of complaints 
wliicli they had long been subject to. ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

“ Tiie mother w^ent with me into the apartment of Durjay Paumo, 
who wavS attired in a Gylong^s dress, her arms bare from the shoulclens 
and sitting cross-legged upon a low cushion. She is also the daughter 
of the Lama’s brother, hut by a different wife. She is about seven- 
and- twenty, with small Chiiiese features, delicate, though not regular, 
fine eyes and teeth ; her com pi exion, fair, but wan and sickly ; and an 
expression of langour and melancholy in her countenance, which I 
believe, ivS occasioned by the joyless life that she leads. She wears her 
hair, a privilege granted to no other vestal I have seen; it is combed 
hack without any ornaments, and falls in tresses upon her shoulders. 
Her clianea^ like tlie Larna’s, is supposed to convey a blessing, and I 
did not fail to receive it. After making presents and obeisances, I 
kneeled down, and stretching out her arm, which is equal to “ the finest 
lady in the land,” she laid her hand upon my head.”^ 

Ml". Manning is the only Englishman who ever saw; Lake Palti, 
and, it appears from his narrative that he was not aware that the hills on 
the opposite shore formed an island. In his diaiy he wrote 

‘‘ Pursuing our course, and gradually descending, the valley at 
length opened into a large stony plain, at the end of which stood a 
considerable town on the margin of an extensive lake, or little sea, 
as it is called. From the opposite or further margin of the lake rose 
diminutive mountains in a continued chain, which bounded the whole 
prospect in front.” 

On the 1st of January 1866, the Pandit, trained and sent on his 
travels by Colonel Montgomeide arrived at the banks of the Palti or 
Yamdok-cliu lake at a small post called Piahte-jong. 

J MarhhtvKS Mission of Gmrge Bogle, pp, 244 & 245. 
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He describes the breadth of the lake as varying from two to three 
miles, and says that it is reported to be very deep. In the centre of 
the lake there is a hill at the foot of which, are situated a number of 
villages. The circumference of the lake is about 45 miles ; it is crossed 
in wicker boats covered with leather. 

The Pandit rode along the banks from Piahte-jong to the village 
of Demalung, from which point the lake stretches to the south-east 
about 20 miles, and then turns west. 

This is the Pandit’s account of the lake, extracted from his diary. 
He further reported to Colonel Montgomerie, that he was informed that 
the lake encircled a large island, which rises into low, rounded 
hills, 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, and covered with grass to the top. 
Between the hills and the margin of the lake, several villages and 
a white monastery, were visible on the island. The Pandit was 
told that the lake had no outlet, but he says, its waters were per- 
fectly fresh. Mr. Manning on the contrary says, in the text, that 
the water of the lake is very bad. The Pandit’s observations make 
the lake 13,500 feet above the sea ; and the island rises to 16,000 
feet above the sea. 

2. A Shoet Account of Tibet. 

Tibet, to speak in the language of Captain Samuel Turner, strikes 
a traveller, at first sight, as one of the least favoured countries under 
heaven, and appears to be in a great measure incapable of culture. It 
exhibits only low rocky mountains, without any visible vegetation, or 
extensive arid plains, both of the most stern and stubborn aspect. Its 
climate is cold and bleak , in the extreme, from the severe effects of 
which, the inhabitants are obliged to seek refuge in the sheltered valleys, 
and hollows, or amidst the warmest aspects of the rocks. Yet perhaps 
providence, in its impartial distribution of blessings, has hestow'ed on 
each country a tolerably equal share. The advantages that one 
possesses in fertility, and in richness of its forests and its fruits, are 
amply counterbalanced in the other by its multitudinous flocks and 
invaluable mines. As one seems to possess the pabulum of vegetable, 
in the other we find a superabundance of animal life. The vaidety and 
quantity of wild-fowl, game, and beasts of prey, flocks, droves and herds, 
in Tibet are astonishing. 

The climate of the country north of the Himalayas within the 
Climate distance of 60 miles, in a direct line from 

the Kangchanjunga, is extremely cold. The 
summits of the mountains -within this zone remain covered with snow 
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all tlirougli the year.^ Owing to the high altitude and the rudeness; 
of the winds which prevail there, the ground composed as it is of sand, 
gravel and loose stones, remains hard as if baked in winter. The climate 
and soil being a.like inhospitable, in this part of the country, there is 
little habitation of men. The countiy is occupied by herdsmen and 
shepherds ami also by Kyang (wild ass), wild sheep, antelopes, rabbits, 
wolves and other smailer wiki animals. There are snow leopards but no 
tigers or snakes in Tibet. In the southern pai'ts of Tibet are built cities 
and castles, and groves of poplar, willows, and stunted trees have been 
planted. The mountains are destitute of everything except grass and 
dwarf shrubs. ^ 

Sowing takes place in the beginning of May ; the Tibetans gather 
little wheat, much barley which is their staple 
Products. food, and some peas which they bruise and 

give to their horses and cattle. The latter crop is gathered in 
September. These harvests as well as that of rape from the seeds of 
which oil is extracted, yield sixty fold, and in good season eighty fold. 
The people grow carrot, turnips, radishes, garlic and onions. In the 
south and south-eastern parts are found, walnut, peach, apricots, wild 
apples and wild vines which yield a few grapes. There are some 
few flowers. The poplar, elm, willow and ash abound in most of the 
parks and groves of Tibet. 

Tbez'e are many gold mines in the provinces of IJ^Tsang, Chang, 
Takpo, Koh-bo and Kham. Silver abounds in 
the last province which borders on China. 
There are also mines of copper and nickel. Sulphur, vitriol, cinnabar, 
cobalt, turquoise, stones, amber and alabaster are abundant. The hills 
of Tibet have, from their general appearance strong mark of containing 
those fossils, that are inimical to vegetation. Tibet is very poor in iron. 
It is not that there are no mines of that useful metal in Tibet. It is 
probable that the Tibetans either do not know to work those mines or 
that they have no fuel, enough to fuse the metal. In the neighbourhood 


Mines and minerals. 


1 Bnrmg my residence at Tashi-lhnnpo, I took observations from the 
tbermontefcer. I bad a Fabrenbeit thermometer and a pair of maximnioi 
and minimum thermometers. The thermometer during the month of October, 
was on an average ZT in the morning; at noon 45® and in the evening 40^ Baring 
the month of November there was frost in the morning and evening, and the ther- 
mometer stood below 30° in the morning and 86® at noon in the shade. A serene, 
clear sky prevailed, during day and night not a cloud was to be seen in it. The genial 
warmth of the sun in the transparent atmosphere made the days very delightful. 
The weather in the months of October and November was clear throughout, cool, and 
pleasant and the prevailing wind blew from the south and south-west. 
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of TasBi-liimipo there is a lead mine. In the province of Cliang-thang, 
about twenty days' march north and north-west of Tashi-llinnpo, there 
are immense mines of rock-salt which is universally used for all domestic 
purposes in Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan. 

People in Tibet generally sujBcer from sore eyes, and blindness. 

The high winds which prevail nine months 
Diseases. sandy soil, and glare from the 


reflection of the sun, both from the snow and sand, are evidently causes 
of the same. Coughs, colds, and rheumatism are frequent in Tibet. 
Simple fevers occasionally arise from temporary causes. They are easily 
removed, sometimes without treatment. 

Liver diseases with the exception of Fehan, which is produced by 
sedentary habit and continual drinking of tea-soup made with rancid 
hutter, are occasionally met with. Tibet is not exempt from venereal 
diseases. People suSer from it apart from other causes, more on account 
of the grossness of their food and for want of cleanliness in their 
habits of living. Smallpox, when it appears in Tibet strikes the people 
with too much terror and consternation. They pay less attention to those 
who are infected, thinking their case hopeless. All communication with 
the infected is strictly forbidden, even at the risk of their being starved, 
and the house or village is afterwards erased. 

During the time I was laid up at the monastery of Samding 
I observed that the physicians there used roots and bark of roots for 
making powders and decoction for administering to their patients. The 
bark, leaves, berries, and stalks of many shrubs and trees are used in 
a pulverised state or in decoction. Some are astringent, some are of 
bitter taste, but the generality is employed to strengthen digestion and 
to work as tonics. 

The Tibetans drink tea prepared in the manner of soup with butter 
and salt and leave a little in the cup, with 
which they make a dough with barley meal, 
axid afterwards eat it. For dinner and sapper they make the barley 
meal paste with tea and eat it with boiled mutton, kid or beef of yak 
when available. They are fond of a gruel made of dried meat, barley 
meal, radish, or dried curd. The Lamas seldom eat fish or fowl. 
Ail classes of people eat raw meat, though occasionally. Only the rich 
eat rice, bread and meat with sauce, as dainty dishes, called Gya-ze 
prepared after Chinese fashion. They drink malt beer : ardent spirit 
is seldom taken. The people generally use dried dang of cows, donkeys, 
horse and sheep, for fuel. Firewood is used when it is available in some 
districts. They cook in earthen-ware vessels. The Tibetans are skilful 
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House. 


Lama’s residence 
summit* of a hill, 
and domes made 


For clothing purposes they have only cloth of wool, serge, or yarn, 
hlaiikets, which are seldom more than a foot in 
o mg. breadth, and skins with the hair on. In winter 

they use robes lined with lambskin. Silk robes lined with fur are used 
by the rich nobles and official Lamas. 

They live iu walled houses made of stone and sun-dried bricks, built 
with flat or terrace roof. Their houses are 
spacious and several storeys high. The grand 
at Lhasa is thirteen storeys and covers the entire 
The temples are generally furnished with gilt turrets 
after the Chinese style. The houses are generally 
whitewashed with a kind of lime, their inside is often neatly plastered 
and contains paintings. The roof rests on wooden beams and is generally 
made of slate or clay beaten on branches of trees placed on the beams. 
The floor of their houses are generally kept clean. 

Mr. George Bogle and Captain Samuel Turner whom Warren Hast- 
^ „ ings sent to the court of the Tashi Lama, 

cial Customs. brought back with them a very good opinion 
regarding the character of the Tibetans. Yisit- 
ing Tibet full one century after Turner’s time, I returned with the same 
kind of impression of the character of the people. Humanity, and 
an unartificial gentleness of disposition, are the constant inheritance 
of a Tibetan. Without being officious, they are obliging ; the higher 
ranks are unassuming, the inferior, respectful in their behaviour ; nor 
are they at all deficient in attention to the female sex ; in this respect 
their conduct is equally remote from rudeness and adulation. The 
women of Tibet in higher life enjoy an elevated station in society. To 
the privilege of liberty, the wife adds the character of mistress of the 
family, and companion of her husbands. Among the humbler classes 
the company of all, indeed, she is not at all times entitled to expect, 
different pursuits, either agricultural employments, or mercantile specu- 
lations, may occasionally cause the temporary absence of each ; yet 
whatever be the result, the profit of the labourer is expected to flow 
into the common store ; and when one of the husbands returns, what- 
ever may have been his fortune, he is secure of a grateful welcome to a 
social home. The custom of polyandry which prevails here links whole 
families together in the matrimonial yoke, checking the increase of 
population in this singularly unfertile countiy. It also tends to prevent 
domestic discords, arising from a division of family interests, and to 
concentrate all the spirit, and all the virtues, inherent in illustrious 
blood. Jealousy causes unhappiness and dissensions where several men, 
not brothers, live in the company of one wife. The several husbands 
are then called namdO’pyun, i.e,^ brothers on account of a joint wife. 
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In hi.f^ber life courtsliip is carried on with little art, and quickly 
brought to a conclusion. The elder brother of a iarnily, to whom the 
choice belongs, when enamoured of a damsel, makes his proposal to 
the parents. If bis suit is approved, and the offer accepted, the parents, 
with their daughter, repair to the suitor’s house, when the male and 
female acquaintances of both parties meet and carouse for the space of 
three days, with music, dancing, and every kind of festivity. At the 
expiration of this time, marriage is complete. Mutual consent is generally 
the bond of union, and the parties present are witnesses to the contract 
which is formed for life. In case when one man marries one wife 
mutual consent is supplemented by a pecuniary contract ^vhich makes it 
dissoluble. 

The country round the lake does not exhibit a varied prospect; 

it is all a leafless, dreary scene ; one uniform 
The Aspect of the xmsset brown covers alike the valleys and the 
country o am summits of the hills, here and 

there, springs are seen arrested in their fall, 
and converted into solid monuments of ice. These contribute greatly, 
together with the universal nakedness of both hills and valleys, to 
impress the traveller with an idea of the extreme bleakness of the region, 
and the rigour of its climate. The atmosphere, indeed, is in an extreme 
degree keen and pure. The dryness of the soil and scantiness of vegeta- 
tion, contribute little towards charging the air with humidity. It 
remains clear even to brilliancy throughout the year. In winter the 
water of the lake becomes frozen. Its expanse becomes uniformly' 
smooth, presenting a most noble sheet of ice. 

In the narrowest parts of the lake there are ferries. During 
summer and autumn small boats made of an entire skin of a yak ply 
across them, carrying one or two sheep, goats or persons. In winter 
on the frozen surface, dust and powdered cow-dung are thrown to make 
the passage of sheep and goat over them less slippery. 

The smaller lakes freeze to a great depth which afford ground for 
skating, but the people of Tibet are ignorant of that kind of amuse- 
ment; they, however, are very good sliders. 


II.— ACCOUl^T OF TRAVELS. 

I, A VISIT TO Samdikg, the Geeat Monastery op the Lake 
COUNTRY OP YaMDO. 

On the 15th of May, 1882, while I was proceeding to Lhasa, in the 
company of Lhacham Kusho^ the wife of Shape Phala, one of the four 
Ministers of the Grand Lama, of Lhasa, I suddenly fell ill at Nangai'-tse* 
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The kind-liearted lady gave me an introduction to her cousin Dorje 
Pha-mo, tlie incaroate female Iderach of Samding, In handing over the 
letter to me she said : — ‘^Fear not Pandubla, Dorje PLa-rao will be as 
kind to you as myself. Wo have no hand in the inevitable consequence 
of Karma, You must submit to it, but I am glad that you have fallen ill 
here instead of at another place, for here we caxi send you to Dorje 
Pha-ino. Come directly to our house when you recover.” She warned 
my two attendants Pador and Lama Tomola surnamed Tshingta not to 
desei't me. Her two sons exhorted Pador to be a faithful and devoted 
servant to Pandubla (myself), and serve him to the last. It was about 9 
A.M,, when I slowly rode towards Samding* At a distance of about two 
miles from ISTangar-tse, we cx-ossed a sluggish stream w])ic]i flowed towards 
the Yamdo lake. The livulet was teeming with a small fish and over- 
grown with a kind of sedge, over which green moss was scattered. The 
plain over wdiicli we travelled was extensive towards tlie north and south. 

Crossing three or four limpid, but sluggish streams, all on their way 
to join the great lake, we arrived at the eastern side of Samding mon- 
astery, which, perched on the top of a barren hill, looked very picturesque. 
The flight of stone steps from the foot of the hill to the top of it, 
along which a zig-zag pathway wound up, lined by a stone wall about 
six feet high and three feet broad, filled me with the gx^eatest dismay ; 
how could I ascend to that height when my heart throbbed even while 
I was seated on the pony I Arrived at the lai’ge Ghhorten (stupa) 
where pilgrims generally halt and encamp, Tomola asked two men, who 
were coming down from the monastery, if Dorje Pha-mo was accessible 
to pilgi’ims, and if the two physicians were at the monastery. Being 
answered in the affirmative, I dismounted from the pony, and sat down 
gasping on a stone step. After a few minntes’ rest we commenced our 
wearisome ascent. Taking rest at every bend of the stair, T reached its 
top about 300 feet in height. The top of the steps, however, was not 
the end, for a narrow pathway thence lead us further up to the foot of 
the monastery. From the easteim edge of the hill we now came to the 
north-western face of it, whence we enjoyed a gi*and view of the 
inner lake of Tamdo. Ascending a few steps, we arrived at the northern 
gate of the monastery, which faces the iixn4^4a]ld higher lake called 
Dumo-tsho, the demon’s lake. I saw with surprise several men 
walking round the monastery and continually t wilding Manihhorlo (prayer 
wheels), for I thought men, excepting women pilgrims, had no access 
to the monastery of which the presiding head was an incarnate 
nun ; but the number of monks seemed to be large among the cii'- 
cumambulators. I was led along a narrow lane towards the noi'th- 
east corner of the monastery, A few minutes after I was waiting 
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seated on the plinth of the building. Amelia Chlienpo the senior 
physician arrived, and with an appearance of kindness and sym- 
pathy, while feeling my pulse said mi4og, mi-tog do not apprehend 
(danger), do not apprehend ; you have come from a great distance, 
I -will give you good medicine.*^ He appeared to he about 70 years 
in age, quite grey, but with a frame still strong and sturdy, of mid- 
dle stature, wdth agreeable features, broad forehead and dignified 
looks. Helped by Tomola, I followed him, and after ascending two 
ladders we arrived at the portico of his residence. The old man, while 
twirling his prayer wheel with the right hand, and frequently taking 
snuff with his left, observed the working of my lungs with attention as 
I walked and climbed up. He gave me two powders fo be taken with 
warm water and ordered his cook to serve me with a cup of plain tea. 
Shortly after being refreshed we went to the place of the venerable lady 
Dorje Pha-mo, carrying Lhacliam’s letter. Tomola represented my case to 
her through the Amchi Chhenpo, and paid five tankas with a scarf for 
her blessings and protection. Dorje Pha-mo was at this time performing 
some religious service. She received the letter and immediately con- 
sulted certain books on divination to examine my fortune. She then 
informed Tomola that she had found my illness to be serious though not 
fatal, in consequence of which, the speedy observance of some efficacious 
religious service would be urgently needed. As I had come from 
Tashi-lhunpo, and with a letter from Lhacham, she would be glad to see 
me later on. She also conveyed to me her leave to freely ask for any- 
thing we might require for subsistence during our stay at Samding. 
This assurance was most cheering, and enlivened my drooping spirits, 
Tomola went to the evening congregation of the monks leaving me in 
the old physician’s charge. He presented the assembly with enough of 
tea and butter, and also a few pieces of silver, together with a scarf, 
requesting them to pray for my recovery. The monks with one voice 
prayed that the gods might extend their mercy to me, a pilgrim from a 
distant land. Next day Tomola arranged to entertain the monks of 
the monastery who were about eighty, with food. 

The monastery of Samding was built on the narrow neck of land 
which connects the peninsula of Donang with the main land of Tibet. 
It has the holy lake of Yamdo on its west and the accursed Dumo, the 
demon’s lake, on its east. Dorje Pha-mo is venei*ated for her power to 
suppress the demons which, it is believed, infest the latter. 

The peninsula of Donang and the smaller islands of the great lake 
are frequented by great abundance of water- fowl, wild geese, ducks, and 
storks called Ttmg4ungy which, on the approach of winter take their 
flight to the milder regions in the Himalayas, 
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Large nuniLers of swans, the largest species of the crane hind, come 
here in summer and autumn and lay eggs, some of which are as large 
as a turkey's egg, in the sands and in the crevices of rocks near the 
banks. During the rainy season sounds resembling those of a falling 
avalanche, or what are called “ Barisal guns,” are heard from Samding 
and the neighbouring places to come out of the smaller lake in conse- 
quence of which it is called Dumo-tsho*— the lake of the demon. 

2. JoUEXEY ON THE SHOEES OP LaKE YaMPO-CeOFT (PaLTI). 

On the 23rd of Octoher ( 1882) on my way to the ancient monastery 
of Sam-yea, I revisited the place called Dsara tsan-chhur (the nook 
of the genii), so called on account of its being a hiding place of robbers 
who waylay travellers. Passing it with feelings of dread and danger, 
we entered into the tortuous winding of a rugged and gloomy valley, 
which passed, we began to see light as the glen widened. We then got 
a peep into the table-land of ITangar-tse and descried the famous - 
monastery of Samding, the late scene of my sufferings. Its white 
walls and sombre roofs could be distinctly seen At about 10 a m., we 
arrived at the solitary village of Rhingla. Formerly when Ebingla 
was prosperous, a branch monastery of Samding existed liex’e. It 
is now in ruins with the exception of a chliorten. There are t\Yo or 
three families here who make pottery. We cooked our breakfast in the 
house of an old potter of 70 whose two sons were engaged in turning 
pots. They employed a concave wooden pan, on which pots were 
turned hy being twirled with the hand. During the rotation of the 
pan with the pot the potter shaped the latter with a wooden knife, and 
sometimes with his fingers. After breakfast we resumed our journey. 
Crossing the Dsara ehhur which rising from Kharula empties itself in 
the Yamdo lake we ascended along the gentle slopes of a hill to take 
the road to Talung. 

The contrast between the elevated and the lower platform of this 
lake country is most striking. The latter, which extended up to the 
margin of the lake, being covered with an extensive carpet of deep 
verdure, afforded refreshment to the eye, while the former, the abodes 
only of vultures and kites, was of a most repulsive and inhospitable 
aspect. The inlets of the Yamdo lake from this side were also 
numerous. We passed by a walled enclosure, adjoining which there 
were some ruins. We were told that this enclosure was solely used as 
a pony market, and that the annual pony fair of Talung formerly used 
to be held here. There were many dok sheds, now deserted, probably 
owing to the shepherds and- herdsmen having retired to more fertile 
parts of the country. We now found ourselves in a gravelly plain 
. J. L 34 ■ 
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filled with scattered blocks of rock and boulders. The way, wliich. 
threaded sometimes along the edge of the mountains and sometimes 
through the middle of the plain, was very rough. I therefore rode 
very carefully. The village of Talung (country of ponies), which has 
a hillock in its middle, from a distance presented a very imposing 
appearance. We arrived at this at 5 p.m. A castle-like monastery with 
painted windows and corner towers adorns its top. The village is large, 
containing upwards of two hundred houses, scattered over the flat. At 
the foot of the central hill there is another monastery belong- 
ing to Sakya. The barley-fields were all stony and evidently sterile. 
Far behind were the dohjpa sheds. The yaks of the place appeared 
to be of good breed and large size. The people, from the way 
they had cultivated the lands, seemed very industrious. This 
year’s crop had been much damaged by the frost and hailstorm of Sep- 
tember. The villagers refused us shelter in their houses, suspecting 
Phurchung to be a BuJc-pa (Bhutanese), The Bhutanese are called 
Lhopa (the Southern) at this place, and are very much dreaded, 
as they often make raids on this place for plundering the villagers of 
their cattle and grain. The skies were filled with rain clouds, and a 
slight shower fell. After making fruitless negotiations for securing our 
night’s shelter under a roofed house, at last we came to the gate of the 
Sakyapa monastery, where many monks, the elders of the villages, 
and the villagers, including children and women, were standing in 
anxious expectation of the arrival of Je-tsun kusho of Sakya, who 
was just returning from a pilgxumage to Mon-chho-nag and other 
places of the South. The band was playing hautboys, drums, and 
the gigantic trumpets (called JJung-chhen). Gopon (our guide) winked 
at us not to speak, so we kept quiet, while he conversed with 
the villagers and succeeded in convincing them that we were not 
JDiihpas, A kind-hearted Qelong (monk ) conducted us to the interior of 
the monastery compound through a lofty doorway. The hall through 
which we passed was about 18 feet wide and about 15 feet high. Here 
the spectators were drawn up in two rows, and the Lamas of the 
monastery, dressed in their church costumes, were present to receive 
their revered lady, Je-tsun kusho. The Qelong agreed to accommodate 
us in the house of one of his friends. The namo (hostess), though very 
good-natured, still suspected us of being bad men from Bhutan, but 
being repeatedly assured by Gopon that we were not Bhutanese, she 
accommodated us in an out-house where ponies are halted, and furnished 
us with good chhang (malt beer). The stall was far from being com- 
fortable ; but since leaving Gyan-tse I had been a stranger to comfort. 
Phurchung gave me a wretched meal, I slept well amidst the clamour 
of the religious service occasioned by the arrival of Je-tsun kusho. 
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24t!i October 1882. — We resumed our JoTirney. a little before sail- 
rise. The streamlets were frozen aad the ponies slid seYeral times on 
the slippery ice ; the wind was howling and extremely chill. My 
face, tightly bandaged with a piece of Assam silk cloth, was well pro- 
tected ; bnt my feet within the boots began to freeze, and I could 
hardly draw out mj hands from inside the long sleeves of my lambskin 
vestments. There were no villages near the way. Far behind were 
the dahpa tents, whence the howling of mastife was alone heard. 
Prom this distance the village and the monastery of Taling were visible. 
After two honrs’ journey we came to the edge of the Yamdo lake, a 
nook of which we had now almost doubled. We crossed the Shan- 
dung-chhn inlet of Yamdo with much difficulty owing to its being 
frozen. The Shandnng monastery and the valley for some time formed 
the only object of importance within view. The morning snn had 
lengthened the shadows of the cliffs that overhang the Yamdo; so 
that we had to journey a long way under their shade, and could not 
enjoy the genial rays of the snn. To add to the discomforts a very chill, 
unwelcome breeze blew, freezing our extremities. We had a glimpse 
of the Chhoi-khor monastery, which is noted for its supplying the 
whole of Tibet with a class of fantastic dancers called Achi-Lhamo 
actors. Some of these professional players and dancers annually visit 
Darjeeling. As we came nearer we obtained fuller views of the Chhoi- 
khor monastery, which commanded a singular view, as it was situated 
like an eagle’s eyrie amidst the bleak and sombre cliffs of Yamdo. 
Passing along the circuitous margin of another nook of the lake, we 
entered another broad valley with a stream in its middle flowing towards 
the lake. The large village of Ri-o-tag, I was told, was on this 
side of Yamdo. After an hour’s ride we came within two miles of it. 
The plateau thx’ough which we now passed was several miles long and 
broad. To onr right we saw at a distance of eight or nine miles the 
ruins of Ri-o-tag Jong. About a mile towards our right hand side we 
were shown a place near a village where we could, breakfast, shortly 
passing the village we crossed the Ri-o-tag stream after which we 
ci’ossed a saddle-like eminence. Beyond the latter is a stream flowing 
to the Yamdo, on the banks of which we halted for breakfast. This 
was a grassy patch of ground filled with cavities and mole hills. Phur- 
chung prepared me a dish of boiled phing (vermicelli made of peas) 
and mutton with rice. At 10 a.m. we resumed our journey. We were 
now ascending an undulating plateau. This rose, as we proceeded, in 
successive retiring terraces, the undulations being in an ascending slope. 
These were covered with grass, now yellowish bromi at the approach of 
winter. Presently the tortuous winding of the Yamdo came in view as 




vHch ran in a lateral direction from right to left till 
;he lake. From this eminence we saw the Tillages of 
r and Khynnpo-do situated on the side of the lake. The 
[ very thinly populated, yields extensive pastures, as con d 
a the healthy appearance of the numerous cattle— yak, 
d donkeys gracing here and there. At 3 p.m. we saw a 
yards ns at a swift pace. Gopon accosted him, and after 
ation found him to he his friend’s son. As the man was 
; business to his home at Ri-o-tag, he said he could not come 
a the evening, but begged us to pass the night at the 
ther-in-law, who was the richest man of Shari. Riding 
, gentle slope, we came to a flat dip, where we met a 
tng about three to four hundred sheep. He saluted me 
t to us the viUage of Shari, situated on the lee side of a 
between Tanido and a small lake about six or seven mi es 
ce. The margin of this fresh water lake and the slopes 
re* covered with excellent pasture, on which a number of 
izino-, while the lake itself abounded with wild ducks and 
s other water-fowl, all of which would have been very 
sets for sportsmen. The village of Shari, which corn- 

dlent view of the smaller lake, being situated on an emi- 
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sioB — Om mani fadme huni. I spread my rug to tlie east of the cylinder, 
and accommodated myself in a space about four feet wide. The old 
man, 'whose sole occupation was to turn the prayer-wheel, had his bed at 
the opposite side. He continually muttered Om nani padme hum. The 
floor was good and remarkably clean ; the walls were painted, con- 
taining basso-relievo figures from the Buddhist pantheon. There was 
no -forage nor gram for our ponies. Phurchuag cooked for me, and Gropon, 
after regaling himself with several bottles of chhang (malt-beer), went 
to sleep on the lawn-like margin of the lake, tethering the ponies to 
graze in the pasture. His friend had assured him that our ponies 
would not be removed by anybody during the night. The wind blew 
rather strongly during the first part of the night. I gave some rice and 
tea to the old man, who, considering me a sacred personage, prostrated 
himself several times to salute me, though I vainly tried to explain to 
him that being a layman I did not deserve such homage from anybody. 
When he came to receive my cJihag-wang (henediGtion from the touch of 
the hand), I told him that I was no incarnate being, and could not place 
my palms on his grey head, but being equally subject to misery like 
himself, I could touch his forehead with mine as a token of sympathy 
with him as a brother man. I also pointed out to him the hands 
of Pema Juh-ne (Padma Sambhava) the saint, where he could apply his 
forehead for benediction. 

But this only impressed him with still more pious feelings, and he 
called some of his acquaintances, a few shepherds, to prostrate themselves 
before me, which they did. The old man told us of the condition of the 
monastery of Shari Gonsar, situated on the top of a hill behind the 
village, and also of the village where we ought to halt next day. I 
passed the night very comfortably. 

25th October. — I awoke early in the morning, about 4 o’clock, 
refreshed and in good spirits. The ponies saddled, we started for 
Khame-do, our next stage. The wind began to blow afresh with much 
fury, and the chill was simply tormenting. My body, though well 
protected by lambskins, could not escape the penetrating effects of the 
cold, and began to freeze. After crossing two large inlets of the 
Yamdo, we came to a nook of the great lake. While traversing the 
little promontary overhanging this nook, we met a woman of about 
40 cutting wild plants resembling brushwood. The cold was so severe 
that I could hardly bring out my hands from within the fur sleeves, 
yet the w^oman was doing her work as if it was a summer morning 
with her. The nook passed, we came to a solitary village with three or 
four huts belonging to two doh-pa families. Some yaks were grazing 
on tiie margin of the lake, which here presented a veiy desolate and 
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solitary appearanee. Some pointed rocks interposed here and there. 
This passed, we crossed a small La (hill) and descended towards another 
lake which, with its grassy hat shores and the undulating slopes above 
them, looked very lovely and cheering. The dark blue expanse of 
water, now ruffled by the wind, rose in gentle waves. This was the 
lake Eombu-dsa, which is fed by a few inlets. Onr way partly lay along 
the dried margin of the lake, which was sandy, and partly in grassy 
paths above the highest water mark. We passed a caravan of yaks and 
donkeys carrying heaps of fuel, consisting of fragrant weeds and some 
wood. After a slow ride of two hours along the margin of this lake 
and a flat valley beyond it we entered into a goi’ge, from which we had 
a glimpse of the Yamdo lake. Here there are two roads to Khame-do 
one by the side of the great lake, and the other via Melung village 
across the Lonagla Pass, I was told that the latter was rather difficult 
on account of the steepness of the La, I, however, preferred the more 
difficult route, having been informed that I would have to use the 
saltish water of the Yamdo at breakfast if I went by the easier one. 
Half an hour’s ride from this gorge brought ns to the village of Melung. 
it was past 11 A.M. when I dismounted at the door of the Gamhu’s 
(village headman) house. He received me with much politeness, and 
begged to know how he could serve ns. We bought chhang for onr 
nse and hay for onr ponies. I preferred to sit in the yard, which was 
filled with cowdnng, the Gamhu^s house being very low and the ceiling 
covered with soot. The Naho*s ( host) brother sat near ns and had a 
chat with Gopon about the Chinese Ampa’s movements, as Ulag (road 
service) was demanded from them. After breakfast we resumed our 
journey, intent upon reaching the next stage, which according to Gopon 
would be the village of Khame-d5. Our guide always sought places for 
halting where he had acquaintances ; so that sometimes we halted after 
marching long distances, and sometimes after very short marches. 
Passing a dried-up water-course filled with boulders and broken stones, 
we ascended the steep slopes of Lonagla, also filled with splinters, rocks, 
and gravel. There were evidently no pastures, but still a few yaks and 
sheeps were grazing at this barren place. Gopon picked up some flints, 
and told us that the village derived its name from the flints, as me in 
Tibetan means ‘ fire ’ and lung a “ valley.” Hence Melung is fire or 
flint valley. The La was high, and our ponies were knocked up. Prom 
the village to the top of the Pass it was about a mile’s distance. The 
La crossed, we entered another spacious and flat valley intersected by 
sparkling brooks. On the slopes of the hills here juniper and other 
fragrant plants grow in abundance. The pastures for yaks and sheep 
were of luxuriant growth. The grass of this pleasant valley, now 
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growing yellow, refreshed our eyes. There was a remarkable contrast 
in tlie appearance of tlie opposite sides of Lonagla. Crossing tbe bends 
of several tiny streams, and passing across the valley, we arrived at 
the village of Kha, where the men and women were engaged in thresh- 
ing corn. Heaps of sheaves lay in their yards. We now found our- 
selves in an extensive open country, more resembling a plain. As we 
proceeded onward, we caught a glimpse of some fong (castle) standing 
on a distant isolated peak. The valley was filled with numerous 
villages. The villagers, intent on their work, did not care to inquire 
about us, but only now and then stared at us' with some curiosity.^ The 
dogs of this place were very fierce and powerful, and kept barking as 
long as we remained in their sight. Passing many houses on our left, 
and walking a distance of about a quarter of a mile, we entered the 
large village of Khame-do, which stands on the flat slope of the ridge 
extending to the back of the village of Kha. At the entrance of the 
village there were several Mandangs. After inquiring from several 
villagers where we could get accommodation for the night, we were 
pointed out the house of one of the richest residents of the place 
usually received guests. Several seats made of slabs resembling marb e 
were placed in the courts of their residences as well as in the open ground. 
The houses of the villagers were very good looking, large and wh^e- 
washed. The barley stalks were stout and long. Gopon told me that 
some of these altar-like seats were made by potters and painted with 
lime. The villagers use them for basking in the sun. At 5 p.M. wo 
came to the gate of the rich resident whose guest we were to be. After 
much knocking we succeeded in getting the door opened by an old. 
woman, who, after inquiring what we wanted, disappeared. After a 
while the naho, an old man of nearly seventy, made his appearance 
and showed us his stable, where we could pass the night. It was on 
account of our guide’s foolishness that we failed to get better accommo- 
dation here, for he offered only to pay one tanka (six annas) ^ as house- 
rent, whereas this miserly landlord asked for more. I paid the nela 
(rent) immediately, which pleased the old man, who at my request 
supplied us with two stuffed cushions and a screen. The latter was 
very useful, as at the time a strong wind blew and we had no other 
protection against it, for the stables in Tibet are not like those in 
They are stalls open on three aides. When my rugs were spread and 
I took my seat as a respectable man, the nabo drew near and began to 
converse with me about the hardest which the people had just reaped. 
The crop of this year, he said, was damaged by the September ^o^t. 
We bought from him a Phagri (sheep burnt like a pig after slaughter). 
This yielded us very fat mutton. Our host was one of the rich- 
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est men o£ the village, wliicb contained upwards o£ a liundred 
families. His house is very large and surrounded by a wall with three 
gates. There were plenty of willow, jumper and other fragrant plants 
in this village. The juniper plant formed a part of their fuel, which 
chiefly consisted of dried cattle dung. 

26th October, — I rose from bed at sunrise. Our miserly 7mho 
came early to take back from us the curtain and the fine articles which 
he had lent us. We parted with him after an exchange of polite ex- 
pressions. He begged us to come to his house on our way back. We 
resumed our journey at 6 a.m. A villager joined us near the precipi- 
tous rock which stands at the entrance of the village on this side. He 
proved a pleasant companion for a few miles. We passed along the 
side of another small lake, and were shown the large village of Ling, 
the seat of the Jongpon of this side of the Yamdo District. This 
fellow talked of certain orders that were received by the Jongpon of 
Ling from Lhasa to examine strangers travelling within his jurisdic- 
tion, He also said that similar orders were sent to Sam-yea, We 
crossed two little streams with him by wading across them. When we 
came to the bank of a third stream, which was the largest, he parted 
with us after showing us the rah (ford). My pony, in wading through 
the half frozen stream, once sank up to his knees, Gopon extricated 
us with much exertion. The pony had several stumbles besides. W© 
now entered the extensive table-land of Kamoling, the Arcadia of Tibet. 
Here were grazing hundreds of ponies belonging to the Government of 
Lhasa. The head of the Government stables has one of his establish- 
ments here. It took us several hours to cross a bend of this large 
pasture land. Its breadth was ten to twelve miles, but its length 
appeared very great. There was no water in the several water-courses 
which intersected the plain. In some of the streamlets bulging crusts 
of ice were seen. We were very thirsty. At noon we arrived at the 
village of Shahshe, containing nine or ten families. 

We cooked our breakfast in the court of a poor woman’s house, 
filled with goat’s dung and some goats’ hair-hags and hay. Our good 
namo kindly lent us some fire-wood. The object of our prefeiring dirty 
huts and stables in a village to clean flats and river hanks was that we 
got fuel, water, water- vessels, &o., from the host, which, as a rule, 
were generally included in the nela (house-rent). The namo was a 
very well-behaved and obliging woman. Though very poor, she seemed 
to be in good spirits and cheerful. She has three children by two 
joint husbands. We bought one-fourth of a sheep at one from 
one of her neighbours, and some barley meal, of inferior quality. 

After breakfast we resumed our journey. As there were several 
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ways leading in different directions, our good 7tamo kindly accompanied 
ns a sliorfc distance to sliow os tlie way to Sam-yea. There were other 
Tillages scattered in this upland plain, which passed we came to the little 
village of Tan-iha, situated at the foot of the La^ we were about to ascend. 
Climbing up a short distance, we came near some well-construetedi’e- 
cluse’s cells, now empty. These from a distance appeared like some 
monastic establishments. Gopon showed to me the monastery, situated 
oil a dome-shaped hill near the lake, hut half a mile off from the place. 
The ascent from here was very tiresome. But all these fatigues van- 
islied when the height gradually ■widening the horizon brolight suhlimer 
scenes to my enchanted eyes. I really thought that the view from the 
top of Thib-la, of the snowy country of Tibet, of her far-famed lake and 
river, and of an immense congregation of snowy mountains which skirts 
like silvery fringes, on the vanishing line of the dark blue sky in the 
horizon, cannot be equalled by the sceneries of the glorious Himalaya. 
The numerous windings of this scorpion lahe^ as Yaindo is called, the 
countless hills and mountains which they surrounded, and the wavitig 
line in the horizon where the snows of hTcijou Kang-Zang mingle with the 
blue summits of distant mountain ranges, were all visible from Thib-la. 
The valley of the deep and meandering Tsahpo, the dark pine and hr 
forests which here and there broke the monotony of the bleak mountain 
scenery, and the snowy mountains of Lhobra, bore a striking contrast 
to the scenery on the other side. Both defy description. On the 
southern flanks of this lofty pass, which appeared to be more than four 
thousand feet above the lake, a kind of broad-leafed plants, called yesM 
kogo, grow. The dried leaves rustled as they were blown by the wind. 
The wind blew so strongly that I found it difiicult to stand. This 
increased the fatigues of this exceedingly trying journey along the 
steep slopes of Thib-la. The down-hill journey was worse than the 
up-hill one. At 5 p.m. we arrived at the village of Thib. There were 
about ten houses in this little village, all clustered together and only 
separated from one another by narrow lanes and barley fields. Heaps 
of hay and unthreshed barley lined these little avenues. There were 
some willows of stunted growth in the village. We were conducted to 
the house of a well-to-do villager. The na7no received us very kindly. 
One of her husbands was in the field reaping barley crop. Her elder 
husband was gone to Lhasa. We were accommodated in the upper floor 
of her house which was spacious enough. A part of the house was under 
repair. The night was very fine and the skies bright, and the little 
village with its white- washed houses and fields was bleached with 
moonlight. 
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ancient inscribed Buddhistic statue from Crdvastu — By Theodor 
Bloch, Ph.D. 

[Read March, 1898.] 

The statne with which I am dealing in this paper, was discovered 
by General Cnnniiigham during the working season of 1862-1863 
among the ruins of the modern Set-Mahet, in the Gonda District, 
Pyzahad Division, of Oudh. It was presented by His Excellency the 
Viceroy Lord Elgin to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1863, and is 
now in the Indian Museum. It is a colossal standing figure,^ 11' 8" 
high, made of a sort of reddish sand-stone, the same material which 
the Mathura sculptures of the Ku§ana period are made of. The head, 
the halo, and the right arm are almost entirely gone ; the left hand is 
slightly damaged. The body is represented clad in a large garment, 
which, leaves bare the right shoulder only. It is tied round the waist 
by a girdle, and reaches down to the ankles ; round the left shoulder 
it is laid in the fashion of a Eoman tunica. The feet are naked, and 
a peculiar object of uncertain meaning is represented standing between 
them. The statue has always been described as an image of Buddha, 
hut from what follows it will become clear that this is not quite 
correct. It is a figure of a Bodhisattva, and not of a Buddha. But, in 
any case, we may fairly well conclude from the analogy of similar statues 
that the missing right arm of the figure was represented lifted up in 
an attitude which is usually called that of teaching,” while the left 
hand rested on the hip, holding up the end of the long vestment. 

The most important part of the statue, however, is its pedestal. 
This is due to the fact that it contains in three lines an inscription in 
ancient characters of what Prof. Biihler in his Indian Palaeography 
has called “the northern Ksatrapa type ” of the last century B.C. or 
the first A.D. This inscription has been edited before by B. X, Mitra, 

1 The statue has been described, or referred to previously by General 
Ounningham in Archseological Survey Reports, Yol. I, p. 339, Yol. Y, p. YU, and 
YoL XI, p. 86, and by Dr. Anderson in his catalogue of the Archaeological Collections 
in the Indian Museum, Yol. I, p. 194. 
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intinRJonrna1,Vol. XXXIX (1870), Part I, p. 130, and Plate YH, 
No. XXI, and bj Prof. Doivson in Jonrnal of the Bojal Asiatic Society, 
New Series, YoL Y, p. 192 and Plate 3, No. XXXII.^ Both these 
editions axe very unsatisfactory indeed, and it is for this reason that I 
now re-edit this ancient document. 

The pedestal which contains the inscription, measures S' by 6'' ; 
the inscription consists of three lines of writing, the size of which 
varies between if" and |'h Unfortunately tbe greater portion of the 
first line and a few characters in the beginning of the second are 
entirely gone ; the remainder, however, is in a fair state of preservation. 
The lost portion contained the date, and it is owing to its loss that we 
are to resort to paleographic evidence for the purpose of forming an idea 
as to the age of the record itself and of the statue on which it is in- 
scribed. 1 have already above stated my opinion on this point in 
describing the characters of the inscription as belonging to the “ Northern 
Ksatrapa Type.’’ This type is to be fonnd in tbe inscriptions of the 
MaJiaksatrapa Cudasa or Codasa^ the son of Banjnhula^ whose reign in 
the North-West of India preceded that of the Knsana Kings Kaniska, 
Huviska, etc. Of podasa, hitherto three inscriptions^ have been found, 
ms . : — 

(1) An inscription from the Jail Mound in Mathura: Arch. 

Surv. Rep., Yol. Ill, p. 30, and No. 1, Plate XIII ; 

(2) An inscription from the Kankali Tila at Matliui*a: Ep. 

Ind., Yol. II, p. 199, No. II (with facsimile) ; 

(3) The Mora Well Inscription: Arch. Surv. Rep., Yol. XX, 

p. 4S, and Plate Y, No. 4.^ 

Compared with the considerably larger number of Knsana inscrip- 
tion, the characters of these documents differ in the following points : — 

(a) the letter ya when fforming the second part of a compound 
(samynlcMhsao'a) is expressed by its full sign, not by the ligature : so 
in No. 1 (Mathura Jail Mound Inscription) throughout, vis., svamisya, 
viahMiSatrapasya, Codasasya (A. S. R., Yol. Ill, PL XIII) ; in Na 2 
and No. 3 no compound letter with ya occurs ; 

(b) the upper cross-bar of the letter sa consists only of a short 
horizontal line attached to the left hand vertical line of the letter, 
while in tlie Knsana sa, as a rule, it reaches as far as the right hand 

1 See also Cunningham, Z.c., p. 339, and Yol. XI, p. 87. 

2 With the exception of Mathura Lion Capital, of coarse, which is inscribed in 
ICbardstlu. 

S This is, correctly spoken, only an inscription of a son of Eajuviila. His name 
is lost, but, in all probability, he was Qpdasa. A photo taken from an impression 
of this inscription is in the Indian Museum. . 
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vertical line. This rule also holds good thronghout in all the three 
inscriptions, viz,, No, 1 , 1 . 1 : ksatra^pasija, 1. 2 : fusharinl (twice) ; 
No. 2,1.2: hsaira‘pasa,\. Zi gliosena (twice); No. 3, 1. 1: hsatra^asa, 
1.2: vrsnena, 1. 4 : vapusa ; 

(c) the more archaic form of ga is preserved, against the Kusana 
form of this letter, which is nearly like a sa turned upside downi : 
compare e, g, the Qa of Coddsasa with gigini of Nos, II and SI, Ind., 
Vol. II, p. 199 and 20l"; * 

(d) of compound letters, as a rule, the top of the second lower-most 
letter is marked by the seriff, this letter being not merely a continuation 
of the down-stroke of the first. Thus, in No. 1, 1. 1 : mahdksatrapasija, 
goMsasya, 1, 2 : pagcima, stamhlia ; ^ in No. 2, 1. 2 : svdmisa, mahahsatra- 
pasa, samvaisare ; in No. 3, 1. 3 : yasid, 1. 4 : jvalatd ; 

(e) the writing, as a rule, is done with greater care and shows a 
preference for angular forms, against the cursive, slovenly executed 
letters of the Ku^ana Inscriptions. This will become clear at once by 
glancing over the facsimile-plates of Prof. Biihler’s articles on Mathura 
Inscriptions in Ep, Ind., Yols. I and II. 

The same peculiarities of writing which, I trust, will be considered 
sufficient proof of an earlier age of the Northern Ksatrapa type, as 
compared with the Kn^ana type, occur also in a number of cognate 
inscriptions from Mathura or the country around it. Thus, e.g., in the 
Anyor Inscription in A. S. R., Yol. XX, Plate Y, No. 6, and in Mathura 
Inscriptions, ed. Biililer, Ep. Ind., Yol. I, No. 33 ; Yol. II, No. 4, 5 and 
*7. Among the Kusana Inscriptions, I know of only one document 
which exhibits the same characteristics. It is the inscription on the 
Elephant Capital from the Kan kali Tila at Mathura, figured in Plate Y 
of A. S. B. Yol, III.^ This inscription is dated in the reign of 

I Of this inscription I have only seen the facsimile in Plate XIII of A. S. K., 
Ill, which is not altogether reliable as to these minor details. 

S See also p. 20 of text. Of this interesting sculpture, the Indian Museum also 
possesses a photograph. In the Inscription it is said to be a Pfandivic/ila, which 
may mean, that the pillar was “ as big as Nandin,” but which also may be a 
tecimicai term of unknown meaning. It is a Jaina sculpture, as may be seen from 
the concluding line of the inscription, which records that the monument was 
erected Arahamtanam pujdye ‘in adoration of the Arhants.* The inscription, 
according to the photograph, reads : 

(line!) [^ATayi[^a]T[/]ja8yaJ[)haputrasyaSuvi8’kasya sam 80-8 
(line 2) he 8 di 10-1 etaye purvdye naMi-mgalo 
(line 3) pmtisihdpitd Qimdasa-gre^thi'-fputrena gre^thina 
(line 4) lA']ryyena Budradasena Araliamtanam ‘pujdye. 

This means: “On the llth day of the 3rd half-month {^paTcsa) of the cold 
seasoit, in the year 38, (during the reign of ) Maharaja Bevaputra Huviska, on this 
date {specified as) above, this (pillar which is) as big as Nandin (?) has been set up by 
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Hiiviska, in the year 38 (38 in text; the plate gives 18), and here too 
the ancient form of $a is preserved thronghont ; bat ya in compound 
letters is given in its full form only once, in aryyena (line 4), and the 
rule as to the seriff on top of the second part of compound letters never 
appears to be observed. Thus, this isolated document cannot prove 
much against what I have said above as to the diference between the 
ISTorthern Ksatrapa and Kusana type of writing. 

Now it is the former, not the latter, type to which the characters 
of the inscription from pravasti almost decidedly belong. This will be 
clear even from the facsimile given by Prof. Dowson.^ 

Thus : (a) the letter ya in compounds is expressed by its full form 
throughout with the only exception of jpusya in line 1, where we have a 
ligature of exactly the same form as e.g. in the various compound 
letters sya in No. 12, of A. S. R., VoL III, Plate XIV* ; thus, in line 1 : 
hhiksusya^ line 2: saddhyavilidrisya, hhtksusya, Balasya, trejyitahasya, 
line 3 : acaryydndm; 

(h) sa is written in its ancient form, with a small cross-bar, through- 
out : viz,^ line 1 : hliiksusya, Pusya, line 2 : hhiksusya ; 

(c) (^a occurs in its archaic form throughout : viz,, line 2 : dandag&a, 
Qdvasiiyd; 

(d) the rule as to the seriff in compound letters is observed almost 
throughout : see line 1 : purvayB, hhiksusya, line 2 : saddhyaviharisya, 
hhiksusya, Balasya, trepitakasya, hodhisatvo, chdtram, danda, CdvastiyB, 
line S : acaryydndm, sarvastivadinam. There is only one exception from 
this rule, viz^, the letter gca in ddndagca (line 2) . This letter exhibits 
a cursive form, which looks very much like gya, but there remains no 
doubt as to the correctness of my reading, as may be seen from the 
context ; 

( e) the shape of the letters is decidedly more angular and reminds 
one strongly of the letters in ^odisa’s inscriptions. In addition to tins, 
I must call special attention to the da of ddndagca (line 2), which is of 
a much more archaic form than that usually met with in Kusana, or 
even Northern Ksatrapa inscriptions. 

It is for all these reasons that I am inclined to believe that the 
inscription contained a date referring to the reign of one of the Ksatrapa 

the Seth, the noble Endradasa, the son of the Seth Qivadasa, in. adoration of the 
Arhants.’^ Both the Donor’s and Ms father’s name are compounds made with Qiva, 
the pillar is described as being as big as Xandxn, the famous vehicle of (Jiva ; but 
the concluding words dedicate the monument to the Arhants. Jainism apparently 
already in those early times was as much mixed up with 9Mvism as its greater rival, 
Buddhism. 

1 I regret that it is impossible at present to publish a photograph of the Statue 
or a facsimile of the Inscription* 
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predecessors of tlie Kusana Kings.^ The inscription, accordingly, and 
so also the statue itself, belong to the last century B.O., or the first 
century A.D., for the question as to the date of those Fortliern Ksatrapa 
King's depends entirely on the date of Kaniska and his successors, a 
point, on which, to my mind also, Mr. Fergiisson's phantastical conclu- 
sions liave been too readily accepted by Prof. Oldenherg and others. In 
any ease, there remains no doubt that the statue is one of the oldest 
Buddhistic images which hitherto have been found in India. 

I now publish my transcript of the inscription, made from the 
original stone : 

Transcript 

(linel). 

^ SI 

(line 2). 

(line 3). * ^ifelt II 

Translation, 

{During the reign of — , in the year — , season — , half -month — , on 
the) 19th (day), on this date (specified as) above (this statue of) Ch 
Bodbi'sattva (together with) an umbreila and a stick, (being) the gift 
of the monk Bala, a teacher of the Tripitaka, (and) fellow- wanderer 
of the monk Pusya-(m^^m), (has been set up) in pravasti, at the place 
where the Blessed One (i.e,, Buddha) used to walk, in the Kosamba- 
kuti, for the acceptance of the teachers belonging to the Sarvastivada-- 
School.” 

The language of this inscription is the well-known mixed dialect of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit which is met with in all the Mathura Inscriptions- 
of the Kusana period and thereabout. Practically it is the same 

^ The date must have contained a reference to the reign of a king. The broken- 
portion of Hne 1 is much too long for a simple date, expressed, moreover, only 
by sam and similar abbreviations, as is the role throughout in Mathura and other' 
cognate Inscriptions. 

* Only the second portion, viz, ya, of this compound letter is visible. It is, 

, however, evident that this ya belonged to the Genitive-termination of the proper 
name beginning with Pws^a, which may he oonjectnred to have been Pusyamitrasya, 

^ Traces of the first o of Bddhisatvd are still visible on the stone, 

^ The letter m of Barvastivddmam has been added later. It is very small and 
hardly visible on the facsimile, . but clear enough on the stone. Apparently the 
additional letter ta between sarvasH and dinam, shown in E. b. Mitra’s copy '' aa- 
mentioned by Prof. Dowson (1, o. p. 192) is this letter vd. 
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language in wliicK tlie gdthds of tbe Lalitavistara or similar Buddhistic 
books are written, and wliicli T consider witli Prof. Biihler, Kern and 
others to be the result of persons who spoke Prakrit and were un- 
learned in Grammar’, trying to write Sanskrit. In fact till very late at 
the end of the Buddhistic period, all the Buddhistic Inscriptions are 
notorious for their neglect of the rules of spelling and grammax’, and 
also the Buddhistic Sanskrit Literature, with a few rare exceptions, can 
not certainly be called classic as to its style, whatever its merits else 
may have been. The fact that the mixed dialect is exclusively used in 
the inscriptions of Kaniska and even earlier certainly proves the 
correctness of the Buddhistic tradition which places the translation into 
Sanskrit of the Buddhistic Scriptures into the time of Kaniska. In the 
^ravasti Inscription, we meet with the following instances of mixed 
forms, being half Sanskrit and half Prakrit 

(a) the Loc. Sing, of feminine nonns in a or 1 is -aye (i.e , -dye') or 
-iye ; thus: etaye purmyB (1. 1), Cavastiye (1. 2), Kdsamhahutiye (h 3) ; 

(b) of masculine nouns in i or the Genitive Sing, takes -sya ; 
thus: bJiihsusya (11. 1 nnd 2)^ saddhyaviM7dsya (1. 2) ; 

(c) compound letters are sometimes given in their Sanskritic, some- 

times in their Prakritio form ; thus camkanie (1. 2), parigahe (1. 3.) for 
Skt. camhrame and parigrahe, against saddhyaviJidrisya (1. 2 ; Sanskrit 
sadhryagvihdrin) and acaryydndm 1. B (^kt. dcdrydndm). Another in- 
stance is Qdvastiye (1. 2) for Skt. this form, however, 

curiously enough re-occurs in the Bhagavata Puraua (see Petersburg 
Dictionary s. V. ^ ^ ^ 

(d) long vowels before compound letters are shortened as a rule, 

in accordance with Prakrit; thus : acaryydndm Sarmstivadinaifb (1. 3) 
for Skt. dcdrydndm Sarvastivadindm. The long vowel of chdtram 
ddndaQ-ca (1. 2) for Skfc. dmdag-ca which is perfectly clear on 

the oinginal stone, is due to the vernacular pronunciation, and agrees 
with such forms as amtevdsi for Skt. antevdsi iii various other Mathura 
Inscriptions, and the genitive termination -dsa instead of -assa in 
Bharhut.t The sandhi of ddndag=ca {ibid,) is, of course, an instance of 
the opposite tendency ; 

(e) a form of peculiar interest is saddhyaviharin in line 2. It cor- 
responds to sddUvihdrin in Sanchi Inscriptions, I, 209 (Bp. Ind. II, 
p. 379), where it has been translated ‘ fellow- wanderer ’ by Prof. 
Biihler (1. g.). Its first part is in Pali saddhim, which in the dialect of 
this Inscription becomes saddhya. This clearly shows that Pali saddhim 
does not go back to Sanskrit sdrdham^ as has been hitherto assumed by 
most scholars, but' to Sanskrit sadhryak, as has been first recognized 
by Prof. Pischel. 

I See Biihler, Bpigr. Ind., YoL II, p. 195. 
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The Inscription records the gift of a Bodliisattva by a monk Bala 
to some teachers of the Sarvastivada School, who resided at pravasti. 
He is called a fellow wanderer (saddhyaviMrin) of the monk Pusja — 
(probably Pu§yamitra)*' and a Trepitaha or in Sanskrit Traipifaha, «.e.j 
^‘one who has studied or teaches the Tripitaka/’ A similar term, 
petakin^ is met with as early as the Bharhnt Inscriptions,^ and in later 
time we hnd the same title in the Inscription No. 6 from Kanheri 
(Arch. Snrv, Hep. Western India, VoL Y, p. 77), a document written 
in characters of the 4th or 6th century A.D., where we read of a 
‘‘ tmipita'kdpdddhyaya-hliadanta-Bharmavatsa.^ This clearly proves that 
the Tripitaka must have been studied in India till at least the end 
of the 6th century A.D. The existence in these days at and near 
Mathura of the school of Sarvdstivddins, to which the recipients of the 
gift belonged, is well-known to us already from cognate inscriptions , 
and does not call for any remark. 

By far the most important statements of the inscription, however, 
are the description of the gift itself, and of the locality where it was set 
up. The former is described as “a statue of a Bodhisattva, an umbrella 
and a stick” {Bddhisatvd cMtram ddnda^ca, line 2). The Bodhisattva 
of course is the statue on which the inscription is engraved ; the um- 
brella apparently surmounted the statue, similar ones being frequently 
met with among the sculptures from Grandhara. In Bharhnt, Sanchi and 
-Gaya the presence of Buddha is generally indicated by a throne (vajrd- 
Sana) surmounted by an umbrella, and these also remain associated with 
him in later Buddhistic art. It is evident that the umbrella belongs- 
-to Buddha because he is a cakravartm, just , as the wheel, the sign of 
the unresti-ained progress of the law, marks him as an apratihatacahra 
or ^ universal king/ According to the Lalita Yistara, the two signs of 
royalty, the umbrella and the two chowrees appeared already at his 
birth ; we read here (p. 96) that at that time antarihsB dve cdm-are 
ratmcdhaUram ca prddur abhut^ and among the various relievos from 
Gandhara representing this scene, which are now in the Indian Museum,, 
there is one on which the artist literally followed the poet^s words and 
sculptured a chowree hanging in the air. The stick ( daudag=ca) I believe 
to have been a portion of the umbrella by which it was connected with 
the halo surrounding the head ; it may have been laid out with jewels 

I See Dr. Hnltzsch’s Edition in Zleitsohrift d. Deatsch. Morgeni. Ges., Vol. XL,, 
p. 74 and Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXI, p. 23 f, No. 134. 

% I believe trai'pitahi and upHhydya are two different titles of Dharmavatsa,. 
He was one wbo bad studied the three Pitakas, and he had acquired the academical 
degree of XT^Mkydya or “ teacher.” Traipifalca also occurs very often as a distin- 
guishing title in Taranatha’s Tibetan History of Buddhism in India, where Schiefner 
tansiafces, “ 3mikorhhalter^^ 
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or some precious stones, for if it was merely a piece of wood or iron, 
no reason seems to me why the inscription mentions it specially. The 
umbrella, then rightly might have been called a ratnaccliattra^ 

The statue itself is described as an image of a Bodhisattva, not of 
a Buddha. To everyone who is acquainted with the ancient Buddliistic 
scriptures, it is well known that these two terms are neTer used pro- 
miscuously, hut strictly distinguislied from each other, ^ and that sacli 
a supposition would be quite out of place here, may he easilj^ seen by 
comparing this word with the other Blmgavaio camhame in the same line 
of the Inscription, where Buddha is spoken of as Bhagavmi. This can ].)e 
easily confirmed by looking over other ancient inscribed statues of 
Bnddha. Here, with one exception only, the term Bodhisaitm is nev^er 
employed in describing the image, but such otlier terms as Buddhn^ 
Tathagata^ Bhagavan, Qdsta^ etc., which also in literature signify tlie 
teacher after he had reached the state of enlightenment, in distinction 
from tiie preliminary stage of a Boclhisattva or, as it is genenilly 
explained, a being that in this birth is destined to reach the hodhi, 
without being born again.’’ I i^efer to the following inscriptions : — 

(1) An Inscription on the pedestal of a large statue of Buddha, 

in Anyor near Mathura : A. S. R. YoL XX, p. 49 and Pinto 
Y, No. 5 : the characters of the Inscription belong to the 
Northern Ksatrapa type. The statue is described in line 
I as BtLddha-pratima; 

(2) An Inscription, incised on the base of a large seated Buddha, 

found in the town of Kaman: Epigr. Indica, Yol. II, p. 
212 and No. 42 of Facsimile Plate. The date of the In- 
scription Sam 74 with all probability refers to the Kusana 

1 I must Jifc least mention one other possible, though highly improbable, 

explanation of the words. On the Mathura Lion Capital a mmanachatra is men- 
tioned which Prof. Biihler hesitatingly translated by ‘ a stupa of a monk ; ^ see 
Journ. E-oy. As. Soc., New Ser., 1894, p. 536, note 6. He refers to the modern chair?. 
which is used for a certain class of tomb-like monuments not uncommon in Northern 
India, which, however, to my mind do not seem to have any structural resemblance 
with a Buddhist stupa, but rather look like Muhammadan Maqhirahs, But, granted 
the correctness of this explanation, then we might take chfitram in our Inscription as 
Sa stupa’; might refer to something similar to the iyasfhi) in the Sue 

Bihar Inscription ; see Dr. Hoernle’s edition in Ind. Ant., Yol. X, p. 327, probably ‘ a 
metal rod containing the seven precious substances, and deposited inside the 
stLipa.’ This, explanation, though scarcely probable, would however, prove important 
for tiie question as to whether the statue has been found by General Cunningham 
in situ, or not. 

2 A few isolated instances adduced by Prof. Windisch in his Mdra mid Bnddha, 
p. SIl, cannot prove anything for the time to which this statue belongs. 
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Kra. .The statue is described as Blmguviiiu (Jalmjamunina 
(read: — 7 mmim) pratima y 

(3) An Inscription on a statue of Buddha iVom Mankiiar : Fleet, 

Gupta Inscriptions, p. 45. The Inscription is dated in the 
129 of the Gupta Bra, corresponding to 448"449 A.I). 
The statue is descinbed as Bhagavato sa^nyah-samhtiddhasyci 
sva-matd-viTuddhasya,,.pTtiHmd; 

(4) An Inscription under a figiu^e of Buddha in the Kanheri 

Caitya Oaye No. Ill : Arch. Surv. Sep. of Western India, 
Vol. Y, p* 77, No. 6. The Inscription is written in 
characters of the Western alphabet of the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. The figure is called Bhagavakpratimd (line 
3 of inscription) ; 

(5) An Inscription on the base of a statue of Buddha from 

Sarnath, near Benares, now in Indian Museum : Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, p. 281, The Inscription, on palmo- 
graphical grounds, may be allotted roughly to the 5th 
century A.D. The statue is labelled ks pratima Qdskih. 
These are the only ancient Buddha statues, as far as I know, 
which contain Inscriptions giving us a clue as to the meaning of the 
image. But there is one remarkable statue still left which I have already 
been alluding to above. It is a statue of a seated Buddha from Budh 
Gaya, figured by General Cunningham in his Plate XX Y, 

aiid described ibid,, p, 53. This statue is also now in the Indian 
MiivSeum, but unfortunately an inspection of the original sculpture does 
not give any more help in deciphering the mutilated Inscription on the 
base. On the contrary, some more letters have still broken olf, and not 
even the whole context of Cunningham*s facsimile is now to be found 
on the stone. But so much at least seems to me certain that its purport 
was to record the fact that a certain Bhiksu set up this statue of a 
Bodhisattva, who was repi’esented as seated on a simlidsana, traces of 
which are still visible on the sculpture behind the heck of the figure. 
Thus, I believe, the words in line 2 of the Inscription, vis., Bodhisattva- 
pvatimdm simharathe pratisthapayaH are best accounted for. Here then 
again we have a statue of a Bodhisattva, not of a Buddha.^ 

How then is this discrepancy to be accounted for ? There is 
nothing in the head-dress to distinguish the Gaya Image from any 

i I do not agree with General Cunningham referring the date 64 of line 1 of 
the Inscription to the paka Era. The form of some letters of the Inscriptions, 
especially sa, is much later and the true date probably lies 150 or 200 years 
behind. I am unable to make anything out of the name of the Maharaja men- 
tioned in the beginning of the record. 
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ordinary Buddha stafne of abont the same time or even later. With 
respect to the yravasti Image, we must leave oif this point at all, as 
the head nnfortaiiatel}^ is broken*^ Bat the point, on wMeh both the 
Gaya and pravastx image are alike to each other, while they diifer 
ii'om any ordinary Buddha statue, is the shape in which the garment 
is laid round the body, leaving naked in both the right shonlder. The 
ordinary type of Buddha represents the teacher dressed in the 
that large vestment which covers the whole body of a Buddhist monk, 
reaching to the ankles and leaving bare only the neck and the shaved 
head. It looks, indeed, very much so as ih Buddhist artists in trying 
to revive tlie figure of their divine Lord in painting or in stonei did not 
imitate any other type among the Hindu Pantheon, but tried to depict 
the Lord so as the pions mind believed him to have been, and the 
model from which the first statues of Buddha were made, was the appear- 
ance of an ordinary Bhiksu, just as the Jainas made the images of 
their TlrtJiamkaras look like an ordinary Yati. If General Cimningham, 
therefore, with respect to the CravastI statue says that the right 
shoulder is bare as in all Buddhist figures ” (Arch. vSiirv. Rep., Voh 1, 
p. 339), this is decidedly wrong. The evidence adduced above rather 
leads us to believe tvherever 7oe find a Buddhists statue toMch has the 
right shanhler hare, this is to he ta^ken as a sign that the statue represents 
not a Buddha^ hut a Bodliisattva,^ 

It is not my intention here to press this argument. The evidence, 
I admit, is hat scanty, and the subject is one which still labours uoder 
great difficulties. T merely want to point, in connexion herewith, to 
two other facts which tend to corroborate the result thus arrived 
at. The lirst point is taken from the Gandliara sculptures. Here 
the type with the right shoulder bare, occurs only in connection with 
a pavticiilar position of the hands which is generally describeti, as 

J I know of one more Bncldba shitne of very much the same style as tlie 
<"h'avastT Image. It is only the upper part of the statue, sliown on a photograph in 
the Indian Museum together* with the statue described in A. S. E. X, 5, which Dr. 
Fiilirer in his List wrongly calls an image of Agvaghosa, but which really seems to 
be an image of a Xagaraja. Here the head is preserved ; it is without any ornament 
or dress, the hair represented in the same conventional way as in the Manktiar Image 
where Mr. Fleet erroneously speaks of *^a close fitting cap.” The nmum or ‘ skull- 
born ’ is also seen on this fragment. The vestment is very much like the pravasti 
Image. 

2 There is, of course, one more point in the shape of the dress of this statue 
which is against the ordinary fashion of Buddha images, ru., the girdle round the 
waist, Tlie vestment of the pravastl image is decidedly not the saniyheii, while 
those from Gandhura and Bihar, referred to further on, appear to be clad in this 
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dharmaiuihramuilrd, and wliich Prof. Grilnwedel. in his vjUuablo ‘‘ Hand- 
hnrh der Buddhistisclien Kunsd in Indien^^ (Berlin, 1898, p. 146 ff) has 
from independent reasons, tried to establish as a cbaraeteristio of 
stntues representing not Cdhjamuni, but the future Buddha Maitreya. 
2i[aitreja, according to Buddhist Mythology is not a Buddha yet, and I 
question the correctness of Prof. Grriinweders words who calls these 
statues representations of ‘‘ Maitreya as Buddha.’' To iny mind, it 
would he more appropriate to speak of them as “ statues of Maitreya,” 
and from the result which I have andved at above, it is extremely 
probable that the fact that such statues wear the right shoulder un- 
covered by their vestment, is due to their being representations of a 
Bodhisattva, in this particular case the Bodhisattva Maitreya.^ The 
next point in connexion herewith refers to the Bihar Buddhist statues. 
Among tliese, I have met with the type of Buddha with his right 
shoulder bare only in connection with a peculiar attitude of the hands 
commonly called ‘‘ blimnzsparga-mudrdB ^ This holds good almost 
throughout, as far as I know. Now it is my opinion that this particular 
attitude where Buddha touches the earth with the top of the fingers of 
his right hand, while the left lies in his lap, always is intended to depict 
him as sitting under the Bodhi-tree (which indeed is always represented 
on such statues), and calling the earth as a witness during his great 
struggle with Mara. This opinion of mine rests on the fact that 
in some of the Bihar images belonging to this type the demons of 

1 There remains of course one doubtfnl point. Some statues of a different type, 
representing figures in royal dress, and formerly called statues of princes,’* have 
boon explained by Prof. Griinwedel as representations of Maitreya. How then is 
this difference in type to be accounted for ? I can see no reasonable explanation. 
My above statement rests on oarefol examination of the Indian Museum collection 
of Gandliara sculptures, among which there ai*o about 200 images of Buddhas or 
l^odhisattvas, coming partly from Swat, partly from Yusufzal (Jamalgarhi, Tahht-i- 
Bald, etc.). I have come across only one exception, i,e., a figure seated cross-legged, 
the right shoulder bare, and the right hand raised in the attitude of teaching. On 
the base of the statue, a small relievo of the Indrasiilaguhd scene is sculptured (see 
•my note in Proceedings, A. S. B., 1898, July, p. 186 ff). My statement referring 
to the Bihar sculptures also is based on the Indian Museum collectioxi ; the numhor 
of Buddhist statues among them may be given approximately as 200. Their date, 
as will be known, is the time of the Pala Kings of Magadha. 

2 A fair specimen of this type may be seen in Plate II of this Journal, Yol. 
LXtII, 1894, Part I. It is a photo-etching of a statue excavated by Dr, G. A. 
Grierson near Pajgir, the ancient Bujagrha. Ju the description given by Babu 
9arat Oandra Das on the nuthonfcy of Lauia Sherab Gya-tsho (p. 87) this attitude 
is called the dhydnl diiana which seems to be wrong. Also the tree above the head 
of Buddha is wrongly called the Kalfuvfh^a, -Other similar statues may be seen in 
Cunningham, Mahubodhi, Plate XX17,D, B, B’, and Plate XX 
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Mara’s arinj are still represented, while on the mn.joiity of them no sisrn 
oi‘ Mara or his warrioi's is visible. Further it must he noticed that in 
Sarnatli^ and Ajanta,® wherever the attack of Mara^is represented, 
Buddha’s attitude is exactly the same as in those Bihar ima<res above 
described. And this holds good also for Gandhara, where Buddha's 
attitude in the Mara scenes is always that of bJuimisparca, as called by me 
above.® This point attain tends towards the same direction. For when 
Buddha was attacked by Mara, he was not yet a TafhatjcUa or a Buddha^ 
he was only a Bodliisattva, and wherever the scene is described in 
Buddhist Literature, he is spoken of by that term. Thus, here again, the 
right shoulder has been left uncovered, because the artist did not 
intend to represent the Divine Teacher after he had reached the perfect 
state of enlightenment, but merely in a preliminary stage, as a Bodhi- 
sattva. The evidence, accordingly, derived from epigraphical as well 
as sculptural facts, tends to show that wherever we meet with a statue 
of Buddha which represents him with his right shoulder uncovered, 
we must consider this a priori as a sign indicating that the image is not 
meant for a Buddha, but for a Bodhisattva. 

But to return to the Inscription, we must now take into consideration 
the important statement as to the localit}^ where the statue was set up. 
As we have seen already, the image was erected in Cravasti (spelled 
CdvasU), in the Kdmmbahoti, “ in the place where Buddha used to 
•walk ” (Bhagcvmtd camhame)* Cravasti^ or in Pali Sdvatllii, contained the 
Jetavaiia^ a place on which Buddhists look with the same veneration as 
a Christian does on the house of Lazarus in Bethania. In this garden 
or park there were two buildings, as we learn from the famous medallion 
in the Bharhut Stupa, labelled as: Jetavana Anddhapedikb deti hofU 
samtliatena hetd^ i.e,, •Anathapindaka gives the Jetavana (to Buddha), 
having purchased it*^ for a layer of kotis (i.e., gold pieces) ’ {see 
Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, Plates XXVIII and LYII). One of 

1 See Plates 67, 68 of Dr, Burgess, Ancient Monuments, Part I. 

^ There are two representations of Mara’s attack on Buddha in A janta. One 
is a sculpture, figured in Plate LI of Burgess and Pergusson Cave Temples, the 
other the famous painting, a drawing of which may be seen, e.g., on page 93, wood- 
cat No. 31, of Griinweders Handbuoh. 

s But on the specimens seen by me, about 3 or 4 in number, the right shoulder 
is covered. All of them are, however, very poor with respect to workmanship. 

4 Dr. Hultzsch takes beta as Pali form of skt. hrHd, but it is a gerund, corres- 
ponding to skt. hnivd,\ its prototyipa would be Irayiim, and it corresponds to 
/kvirtifwHri the story of the Avidurenidana (Pansbbll, Jataka, Fo'l. I, p. 92). I also 
do not agree with his translation of the words Kommhahutl as “ the Hall at 
Kau^rimbi see his edition of the Bharhut Inscriptions No. 39, on page 230, Ind. 
AiuJyoI.XXI, for 1892, 
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ilioso two hnilflirigs is doscribed as Kosanihahiii ; it is the building 
ruentioned in our Tnscriptiou, as bas been recognized long ago by 
General Cunningham. The second building is called and 

is referred to directly in the tale of tlie Avidurenidana (Jataka, ed^ 
Fansboll, YoL I, p, 92), where we read that Sudatta (i.e., Anatba- 
pindika) erected this building in tlie centre of the park (so maj pie 
Basabalmsa gandliaJcufim haresi). Further it is stated in the same 
place, that he also erected ‘ places to walk, to sleep, and to stay during 
tlie day ' for Buddha (camhamana-mftiithana-dtvatp^^ ca), one of 
wliich doubtless was the lihagavato camhama^ where the statue was set 
up, according to the Inscription. 

It thus is establised beyond doubt' that the statue originally was 
erected in CravastJ, and the only point that remains for our discussion 
is the question whether we ai'e entitled to identify the locality where 
the statue was discovered by General Cunningham in 1863, i.e., the 
modern Set-Mahet with the site of the ancient pravasti ? 

It lias been done so by General Ciinningbam ; see bis account 
on Sahet-Maliet, or Cravasti, in Arch. Surv. Rep,, Yol. I, p. 330 fl‘,, and 
Yol. XI, p. 78 This identification up to lately, seems to have been 
generally adopted, and is repeated by Dr. Flibrer in his List of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the North-West Provinces arid Oudh, p. 806. 
Recently, however, it appears to have come into discredit again, I 
refer to Y. A. Smith’s report on the Remains near Kasia in the Gorakh- 
pur District (Allahabad, 1896) where in note 3, p. 4 he states : ‘‘I 
greatly doubt the correctness of the accepted identification of the site of 
pravasti. I have a strong suspicion that 9^*avasti should be identified 
with Charda, or Chahardah, in the Bahraich district, about forty miles 
north-west of Set-Maliet (Sahet-Mahet). The hitter place, which is 
commonly reputed to be the site of pravastl, will probably prove to be 
Setawya, which was situated eastwax'd from pravastL” It is for this 
reason that I take up the question here again. 

It would he wrong to infer from a statement contained in the diary 
of the Journey of Hiouen Thsang, that the image discovered by General 
Cunningham is the same statue which the Chinese pilgrim saw in 
(Jravasti. He tells us that (St. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, Yol. I, p. 296) 
“ les batiments du Kia-lan (convent) sont complaf-ement ruiues ; il n’eii 
reste quo les antiques fondements. On ne voit phis qu’une petite 
maison en briques qui s’eRve toute seule an milieu cles decombres ; elh 
renferme une statue du BoruldJia ” Though this description closely agrees 
witli the site where the Genei’al found the statue in 1863, yet from what 
irnmediafcely follows in Hiuen Thsang’s account, we learn that the 
statue which he saw,, was made of sandel-wood, while Cuimingliam’s 
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statue is made of stone ; and if we compare liis account with the 
narrative of Fa-Hian (p. 75 of BeaFs translation), it becomes evident 
that both refer to the same statue. This was rccog’iiized origi- 
nally also by General Onnnmgham (see Arch. Surv. Rep., VoL f, 
p. 340), but later on, he changed his opinion, and said (Arch. Surv. R., 
Vol. XI, p. 86): When Hwen Thsang visited Sravasti in A.D. 636, 
he found the Jetavana so completely ruined, that nothing more than 
the foundations remained. ^ One small brick temple containing a 
statue of Buddha rose alone amid the ruins.’ This solitary temple T 
have identified with Xo. 3,^ because the Inscriptioir which 1 found inside 
dates back to the early period of Indo-Soyfchian rule. The stahie 
therefore^ have heen enshrined in this temple semral centuries hefore the time 
of Hwen Thsang ; and as I fotmd it inside the temple in 1863, it is certain 
that it must have been there in A.D^ 636, when the Chinese pilgrim visited 
the JetavanaT This rather bold statement has been accepted without 
hesitation by Dr. Filhrer in his List of Antiquarian Remains, p. 310, 
where he says that ‘‘ tliis very statue of colossal size, the statue 
seen by Hiuen Thsang) was found in 1863 by General Cunningham 
inside a small ruined brick temple.” We may, of course, admit an 
error on Hiuen Thsang’s side, but we have no reason whatever to do so. 
And, on the other hand, the fact that the statue does not seem to have 
been noticed by Hiuen Thsang, does not appear to me to value muclu 
It may have been buried below the gx'ound as early as in his time, and 
it may be owing merely to this fact that the statue has still been 
preserved to us in a country where stone material always, on account 
of its rarity, has been valued high and greatly demanded, while, on 
the other hand, further excavations conducted by General Cunningham 
and Dr. W. Hoey at the same site have been very resulfcless as to 
ancient sculptures or inscriptions. 

While thus the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims become useless 
to us in deciding the question whether the image stood at Set- 
Mahet already at their time or not, we can, on the other hand, not 
derive an argument against the question at issue from the fact that the 
statue was made from the same material which was in use at the same 
time in Mathura. For, as General Cunningham rightly observes (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., Yol. I, p, 339), we know that the sculptor’s art was in a 
very filourishing state at Mathura during the first centuries of the 
Christian era ” and the same fact holds also good for a number of other 
ancient sculptures that have come to light in the country around 
Mathura. Wo are perfectly jastified in putting all these sculptures, 


i This refers to Piute XXV, suiue Volume. 
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whiclij by no means, all have been found in Mathura itself, but some 
of them at a considerable distance away, togetlier under the class-term 
of Mathura sculptures, just as we speak of Grand hara- sculptures, and 
such a terra rests on much stronger grounds than many a similar one 
introduced by Indian Archaeologists. If, indeed, we find a statue with 
an Inscription, approximately 19 centuries old telling us that the ]>lace 
wlieretlie statue was set up, was pravasti and their being no visible signs 
that the statue lias been transported from some other place, sucli. as 
Inscriptions in later characters, etc., we must primarily infer that the site 
where it stands is the same place as that mentioned in the Inscription, 
until by some independent reasons we have come to the conclusion that 
such an assumption cannot be upheld. Such independent reasons, in 
our case, would he the distance in miles and the direction according to 
the horizon, as recorded by the Chinese pilgrims between pravasti and 
other places visited by them. 

The next place to which both Fa-Hian and Hiuen Thsang travelled 
from Qravasti, is Kapilavdstu, the birth-place of Buddha. The latter 
place, by the discovery in 1896 of the famous Paderia Edict of A^-dka, 
has been identified beyond doubt with a modern site in the Nepalese 
Terai to the north of Uska Bazar station. How far its distance from 
Set-Mahet in English miles is, I am unable to make out with certainty ; 
its direction according to the ^ horizon from Set-Mnhet is to the East. 
The distance recorded by Fa-Hiang between pravasti and Kapilavustu 
is about 14 yojanas in a south-easterly direction ; ^ Hiuen Thsang gives 
500 li in a south-eastern direction as the distance between the kingdom 
of pravasti and the kingdom of Kapilavastu.^ Both accordingly record 
the direction as lying to the south-east, while the actual direction 
between Set-Mahet and Paderia seems to be to the east. The question 
accordingly is: are we, on account of this discrepancy, justified in 
assuming that the statue has been brought to the place where General 
Cunningham found it, from somewhei^e else, while the actual site of pj-a- 
vasti must be searched for somewhere to the north-east of Paderia ? 

t From Qravasti to Na-pi-ka, the bii'th-place of the Buddha Krakii cha.udfi ; 
12 yojanas to the south ; from this place to Buddha Kanakammii’s bix’th-place {viz., 
the modem Nigliva in Tahsil Taulehva, Nepal) : less than 1 yojana to the north : 
from this place to Ka.pila,vastu : less than one yojana eastward ; see Chapter XXI 
and XXII (p. 85-86 ) of BeaPs translation. 

2 St. Julien, Vol. I, p. 309 en partant de oe royaume {i.c., Shc-lo-fa~si-ti^ 
Qravasti), il fit environ cinq cents li an sud-est, et arriva au royaume de Kie-jd-lo- 
fa‘Su4ii ( Kapilavastu)-” I expect that the distance in Us and ydjtmas agrees nearly 
witli the actual distance in English miles between Set-Mahet and bnt I 

have no means to work out this question, and I refrain myself, for this reason, from 
taking it into consideration. 500 Us bt 14 ySjanas both come up approximately to 80 
English miles. 
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To my Immble opiiiiou, such an assnmption would be yerj 
difficult to maintain. Suppose, a pious Buddhist Monk or Ia3"man who 
had got hold of the statue at the place where it was standing previous- 
ly, desired to make it a gift to some of his co-religionists who were then 
residing at the place which is now called Set-Maliet. For this 
purpose, he removed the statue, II' B" in height, and of a cousi<ierable 
weight some tl'iirtj or even fifty miles. Is it not then entirely in 
opposition to the usual custom in India that he took all this trouble 
and, in connexion with it, the considerable expenses upon himself 
without recording even his name on the statue ? pravasti in 636 A.D. 
when Hiiien Thsang visited the place, certainij^ Was already’ very 
much devastated, and only few Buddhists were residing there. But it 
must have been absolutely depopulated and no one must have been 
there to claim the possession .of the .image which even on its si,ze 
would have excited the religious veneration of a,n ordinary liindii or 
Buddhist, if he was allowed to take.the statue away, and nobody .dared 
to object, as it has been done now-a-days. hundred' of ti.mes to Archasolo-. 
gists and Goliecfcors of. sculptures for the various Museums. And is it 
really in accordance with the usual custom in India that, whenever a reli- 
gious man wants to gain merit by setting up a statue or building up a. 
temple, he utilizes some old broken stone which he lias come across with 
at some distant place ? On the contrary, in such a case, no respeoti 
whatever for any object of antiquity is shown — a feeling which indeed is 
entirely new to the ordinary Indian — and the donor rather boasts Id mself 
of having made a new statue, however ugly, out of some other piece of 
venerable antiquity.* 

These considei’ations make me inclined to trust the authority of 
the Inscription on the statue discovered by General Cunningham and 
to look upon the discrepancy in the direction as recorded bj" the Chinese 
pilgrim as a minor point of no considerable importance. There is some 
rmoie Epigraphical evidence as to the site of the ancient pravasti which 
I may be permitted to add here, though, unfortunatel}", it does not 
help us any farther. Qravasti is mentioned also in the following 
Inscriptions : — 

(1) Madhuban Copper-plate Inscription of Harsavardhana of 

Kanauj ; date Harsa-samvat 25=631-632 A.D. ; Epigr. 
Indica, YoL I, p. 72, line 8 of Tnscriptiort : Gmvasft^ 
blmhtau Kuudadlidm-vaisayiha- Somalcundiha-grama. The 
plate was discovered in 1888 by a ploaghmaa in a field near 
Madhuban, Pax’gaua Nathupur, Distr. A'zamgarii, N.-W. 
Provinces. 

(2) Dighwa-Dubauli Copper-plate Inscription of Maharaja 
J. I. 37 
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Malnendrapaladeva ; date [B'arsa]-satBYat 155=761“762 
A.D. ; Ind. Ani, Vol. XV, 1886, p. 112 ; line 7 ff. of In- 
scription : Cramsttddinhtnu GrdmstuMandaUamiahpMi^^ 

Valayilca-visaya^samhaddha^Pdmy€Lha‘‘gr8'ma. Tli e pi ate is 
in tlie possession of a Brahmin in the Saran District, Bihar, 
but seems to have been brought there from some distant 
place. 

(3) Katak Copper-plate Inscription of the third year of Mahi- 
rajaBhavaguptalL; date 11th centm*y A.D. ; Epigr.Ind., 
Vol. Ill, p. 357 ; line 38 ff., of the Inscription mentions a 
Brahman who had come to Katak from the bhatta- village 
Kasllli in the Qravasti-mandala KastUi* 

hhattagrdma-mnirggataya). 

All these localities, however, mentioned as lying in the mandala or 
ot pravasti, I have been unable to identify; for thatValayika 
in the Dighwa-Dubauli Inscription (No. 2) may be the modern Bailia in 
the Forth-West Provinces, is nothing more than a mere guess. If it is 
possible to identify those places, they would certainly help to settle the 
question, but I am unable at present to do this. 

To sum up the results of this paper, we learn from the Inscription 
on the base of the statue discovered by General Ounningbam in 1863 at 
the modern Set-Mahet : — 

(1) that the statue was erected in the last century B.C. or first 

century A.D., and consequently is one of the oldest 
Buddhist images found in India ; 

(2) that it represents a Bodhisattva, and not a Buddha, this 

being recognisable also in the shape of the robe leaving 
the right shoulder naked ; 

(3) that, finally, the statue originally was set up in ^ravasti 

and that the place where General Cunningham found it, 
the modern Set-Mahet, has to be considered on 
the authority of the Inscription as the site of the ancient 
^ravasti, notwithstanding a certain discrepancy in its 
actual direction from Kapilavastu (Paderia), as compared 
with the direction recorded by the Chinese pilgrims Pa 
Hian and Hiuen Thsang. 
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A new Inscription of Maharaja Bhoja J., from Marwa't\ dated Harm 
Sa7nvai 100. — By Theodor Bdoch, Ph. D. 

[Read April, 1898]. 

This Inscription which is edited here for the first time, is engraved 
on a copper- plate discovered by Deblprasad, a Mnnsif of Jodhpar 
ill Marwar State, Eajputana. It is stated to have come to light 
some fifty years ago daring a heavy rainfall in a village called 
Sewa,^ in Pargana Didwana^ of the Marwar State, where it was lying 
buried under the earth, and whence it is said to have come to Daulat- 
pur, in the same State; it is now deposited in the Darhar Hall of 
Jodhpur. I edit the Inscription from impressions kindly supplied to me 
by Deblprasad, Muiisif of Jodhpui*, who discovered the plate in Daulat- 
pnr and arranged for its being deposited in Jodhpur. 

Judging from the impressions, the plate measures 1' 9'' by 1' ; 

its weight is said to be 30 seers. It is inscribed on one side only in 
character.s of exactly the same type as the two Inscriptions of the 
same dynasty, already known to us, viz.^ the Dighwa-Duhanli Plate of 
Maharaja Mahendrapala, and the Bengal Asiatic Society's Plate of 
Maharaja Vinayakapala.^ The average size of the letters is f". The 
seal, measuring, accoi'ding to the impression, 9|" by 6^^', is soldered unto 
the proper right side of the plate ; it resembles in shape exactly the 
seal of the two other plates, mentioned above. It contains an Inscrip- 
tion, consisting of 10 lines of writing in relievo, above which there is, 
in an arch, the figure of a standing goddess, doubtless the Bhagavati 
mentioned in the Inscription as tutelary deity of Maharaja Bhoja. The 
same figure is also to be seen in the upper portion of the seal of the 
Dighw'a-Dubauli and Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plate. The latter which 
I Iiad an opportunity to inspect, leaves no doubt that this goddess 
Bhagavati is intended for Durga or Parvati, as she is represented 

I WriUeii and respectively, in the vernacular alphabets. 

8 Edited by Mr. Fleet in Indian Antiqnary, Yoi. XY, pp. 105 and 138, wit 
facsimile. 
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as holding a mirror and water- jar {darpam halaga) in two of her 
left hands, both of which are among the attributes of this goddess. 

The language of the Inscription is Sanskrit. With respect to 
ortliograph}", the same peculiarities re-occur here, as in the Dighwa- 
Babn uli and Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plates ; the letter h is every- 
where expressed by the sign for v ; paramhJiagavati (or paramhlia^) 
stands for (in lines e and h oi the seal, and lines 4 

and 6 of the text); samvatsrd^ in the date (lihe 16), is written for 
swmvatsara or sammtsarandm ; anga is written for a wpa (in lines 10 
and 14). 

The Inscription opens with the well-known Genealogical list of 
Maharajas from Devagakti down to Bhoja; the same pedigree, in exactly 
the same words, is repeated on the seal also, and may be seen, too, in 
the Dighwa-Dubauli and Bengal Asiatic Society's Plates of Mahendra- 
pala and Vinajakapala. Thereafter, we learn, that the Mahdraja-(jlrt^ 
Bhojadeva, from his victorious camp, pitched up at JTaAodat/a (line 1) 
issued a command to his officials in the village Siva, belonging to the 
district {visaya) of Bendvanaka, which lay in the country of OmfjaraUrd 
{G^irjjarattra-bhumau ; lines 6 foil.), informing them that a certain 
Bhatta-Harsnha (line 8) had reported to him, that the above-named 
village (viz,, Siva-grama) bad been granted by the present King Bhoja’s 
great-grandfather, Maharaja Vatsaraja, ( line 9 : parama-deva-padanam 
prapitdnialia, etc,, ) to his (sc, Haisiika’s) grandfather, BJiatta Vdmdeva, 
This Yasndeva again by a special deed (praiigraha-pattrena), had made 
over the sixth part of its revenues to a certain Bhatta Visnu (line 10). 
Maharaja Blioja’s grandfather, the Maharaja NdyabJiata, confirmed the 
original grant ; but in the reign of the present King Bhoja (deva-rajyiB, 
line 11), both the original grant (gdsana) and the record of its being 
sanctioned by K^abhata (anumati) had been lost. The Maharaja 
Blidja, tberefore, after he had come to know about the grant, its sanction, 
and enjoyment, consented that the said village should be enjoyed by the 
Bi’alimaris, the descendants of Bhatta-Vasudeva, who belonged to the 
Kagyapa-gottra and were students of the Agvalayana-lgakhd’] of the 
vBda, as well as by the Brahmans, the descendants of Bhatta Visnu, who 
belonged to the Ka fy dy an a- go fir a &,nd were students of the Agvaldyana- 
'[gdkhdi] of the Rg-veda, in the same way as it had been enjoyed before, 
and as the divison of the shares imd been already settled (prdg-bhdga- 
kramen^aiva yathdmgam, line 14i), Then follows a ^loka (line 15 ff.) 
which tells us that the 9asana was drawn up ^ by Prahkdsa, and that 

1 This is the meaning of the word prayuhta according to Prof, Biihler’s sug- 
gestion; see Mr. Fleet’s note 9, Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 107. The translation of, the 
lirsc line of the verse accordingly would be : “ (This is the writing) of the long- 
enduring ^asana, drawn up by Prabhasa.” 
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the Ynvaraja Nagahluifa acted as dutakal Tlie date^ of the assi^j^nmeiit 
{nihaddJia) of the graiit is the year 100, the i3th day of the bright half 
■of Phalguna. As in the case of the Dighwa-Dtibauli and Bengal Asiatic 
, Society’s Plates, the date must be' referred to the Harsa'Bia, correspond- 
ing therefore to 706-707 A.D. 

The new information which this Inseription furnishes regarding 
^ the history of this family of Maharajas, is but scanty. It gives us 

the date Harsa Sanivat iOO (==A.D. 706-707) for Mahai^aja Bhoja, 
and meiifcioiis the name of a Tuvaraja !Nigabhata who has been left 
out ill the later lists, apparently because be never ascended the throne. 
Of greater interest, however, are the localities mentioned in the In- 
scription. The Tillage Siva, the agrahara of the Brahmin families 
descending from Bhatta-Yasudeva and Bhatta-Yisnu, is described as 
lying in the QuTjjarattra-hlimni^ in the Bendvanaha-vifaya. The 
former I am unable to identify ; but the latter apparently is identical 
with the moder!i Didwana, the name of a town and pargaiia in Marwar 
State in Bajputana.^ The place is shown in the map accompanying 
Webb’s CuiTencies of Rajputana, and also on Plate 27 of Constable’s 
Hand Atlas of India; it is situated midway between Jaypur and 
Bikanir. Accordingly, the village Siva must he identical with the 
modern Sewa, the place where, if tradition can be trusted, the plate 
^ came to light some fifty years ago. The villages granted in the two 

other Inscriptions of tlie same dynasty, lay respectively in the modern 
districts of Faizabad in Oudli, and of Benares ; but we now learn that 
one part at least of the dominions of this family of petty chiefs (Maha- 
rajas) lay also on the other bank of the Jumna, about 500 miles distant 
from their Zamiudari in Oudh and 700 miles from Benares. 

I now edit the Inscription from impressions supplied by Debiprasad : 

TesuL 

The Seal : 

(a) i R Htgpt 

(d) 

' (e) wwit’aft ti'crfi- 

(d) ■5’^ctn^Tg:^Taf! 

1 For other instances of a Tuvaraja acting as dictaha, see Ehalinipur Plate of 
I)hnrmapala(Epigr. Ind., YoL III, p. 245), and Mnngir Plate of Devapala (Ind. Ant., 
Yol. XXl,p. 258). 

3 Expressed by a symbol, not in numerical figures. 

S This has been already suggested, to me .foy Debiprasad. 
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(e) firw! KC’TJR^hraft^ 

(/} Tr'fT?;^3I^’TT3m^t^re^0 l^^gr- 

ig) cqi^I^gra: ^W^5S3T^3nirlTW' ^ 

(i) m 

(A) tr?^*nT^;fkai¥ 


(1) %^fe[f] 

( 2 ) 


[No. 4, 




OT^fUT^Tf'airas 

rt 

lw<irT?[TgTjn^! 


TTKW- 

(8) iRTl^ 

%3iTictrwt 

(4) 

«rft5B[2n^- 

(5) 5[Ti(ir^! w?T^?sroid wrna55^?:iwT5f^^^ 

WRT! ^- 

(fi) 3R?[nfT%!n5(q^: Tri'R;T5r#t¥ftsr%^: II ^?:^T- 

(7) «fW5n*5gsr!%^ ^r^T^Rfst^gii- 

(8) 1 t^qcf 1 53xrfcf^fecn?iTR’®5^f^~ 

%cr ^tw4- 

I Head 

8 The reading ^ is quite obvious here as also in the Dighwa-BnbauH and 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plates. Mr, Fleet’s reading 3pr seems erroneous. 

S Bead 
4 Bead 
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(9) srftfcTWf - 


(10) ?cT5i^%5r TffwaTOi«f^Ti^5(Fr f i* ] 

w®5ct^ sr- 

(11) [ 1* ] fmmw 

#nT [ f ] cf^-mTffTT- 

(12) fgpitferni3i%cffc[??f fl'^fqcf 

«rN^ ■gmi fir'^t: OTrf^- 

(13) 

■■5ran»aw%frtf%cT 

(15) *rafg^5Rfjqrsfigr! [ I* ] 5%^Tf59^^?TjnrgT^qw^l*'^^ 

■m 5ErfTH^ ?[% II 

sr^M- 

(16) ^ 'scre’T^ 1 

?f(?ngrT3i^^ «n[«T] ^^sfNr ^5 r: II 

^0 0^1 n 


i Bead 

«EeadTOTJ^t. 

^ Read , 

•fe This ought to be either ^??f?T5rttn7^'qr^ or 
5 Bead o^:^=^?33?^«5fTrT. 

« Bead . 

T Bead . 

8 Read 

S Metre A.nustnbh. 

10 Bead or 

B Expressed by a symbol, 

l» Read fsR’5 . 
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The Memoirs of Bmjaztd (Bajazet) Biydt, — By H. Bkveuidcie, Esq., 
LC.S. (retired). 

[Read IsTovember, 1898.] 

This -work, wkicli is still in manuscript, owes its origin to the 
Emperor Akbar. We learn from the introduction to the Altbarnama 
that when Abti’l-fazl undertook, under Akbar’s orders, to write the 
history of the emperor’s reign, considerable pains were taken to collect 
the necessary materials. Among other things inquiries were made 
among members of the royal family and old servants of the Court, 
and all who had knowledge of past events were directed to put their 
recollections into writing. It was in obedience to this order that 
Bayazid Biyat, who was then holding an office in Akbar’s kitchen, 
dictated his memoirs to a clerk of Ahu’l-fazl. The same order pro- 
duced the charming memoirs of Princess Gulbadan, Akbar’s aunt, and 
apparently also those of Jauhar, the ewer-bearer. There is a copy of 
Bayazld’s Memoirs in the India Office, MS. No. 216. This was 
Erskine’s copy, and is the one which I have used for this article. 
Major Baverty had another copy which he quotes in his Notes on 
Afghanistan, but which, he informs me, is no longer in his possession. 

I hope that other copies may turn up, and also that some scholar will 
one day undertake the editing of the text. If any one undertake the 
task, he will do well to consult MS. Additional 26,610 of the British 
Museum. This is a nearly complete translation of tiie Memoirs by 
Mr. Erskine, and which might almost be printed as it stands. 

Bayazid Biyat belonged to a Turkish tribe, but was a native of 
Persia and was brought np in Tabriz, This appears from p. 77& where 
we are told that ‘Ali Quli Shaibani (Khan Zaman) was a neighbour of 
Bayazid’s in Tabriz when he was little, and also from p. 102a where 
it is stated that Bayazid grew up with ‘Ali Quli in the Awa quarter of 
Tabriz. Bayazid was the younger brother of Shah Bardi Biyat, the saint 
and poet, who forsook the profession of arms to become a water-carrier 
and whose tomb is at Bardwan,^ 

i See Professor Blochtnann’s article on Bahram Saqqa, the name assumed by 
ghah Bardi, in the J. A. S, B. for 187 1, vol. 40, p. 281. 
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BayazM dictated Iiis memoim at Labor in 999 (1590-91). He was 
then an old man, and though still in service, — he was Bakawal Begi, 
or Steward of the kitchen, — he bad had a paralytic stroke and was 
unable to write with his own hand. The facts that he was old and 
frail and that he had to dictate his recollections from memory account 
for their rambling cliaraoter and for the inconsecntive style of the 
sentences. The Memoirs contain much walnable information, and 
ill particular they give elaborate lists of Humay tin’s followers. The}^ 
are also occasionally picturesque, as for instance, in the detailed 
account of the meeting between the two brothers, Humaytin and 
Kamran, after the latter had been blinded, but as a whole they are 
biidiy written and less interesting than the memoirs of Jauhar. They 
are styled on the fly-leaf of the MS. Tart kh-i~Hmnay mi. but this 
title is not given by the author, who speaks of them only as a 
vmkhtamr or abridgement, and it is not an adequate description 
of the contents, for tlie latter part of tbem is taken up with events 
of the reign of Akhar. They begin with Humayun’s flight into 
Persia in lo43 and come down to the time of writing (1590-91). 
Abd’l-fazl has evidently used them a good deal, thoagli he no- 
where expressly mentions them, and they are frequently quoted hj 
Erskine in his valuable history of Humayun’s reign. Bayazld tells us 
that nine contempoi’aneous copies of bis book were made, two of 
which went into Abii’l-fazl’s library. I hope that some of tliem will 
be found one day in India. Bayazid’s name occurs in the Mm uncler 
the title of Bayazid Beg Turkman as a commander of three hundred 
(Blochmann’s translation, p. 501), and his son Iftij^ar is mentioned 
lower down (p, 516), as belonging to the class of commanders of two 
hundred. 

The Memoirs begin with Humayun’s arrival in Sistan, and describe 
his journey to Harat, and contain a copy of the elaborate despatch on 
which Shah Talimasp gave directions to the governor of that city for 
Humayun’s reception and entertainment. Bayazid, however, did not 
meet with Humayun, till the latter had joined the king of Persia at 
Zangan, and had gone hunting with him at Solomon’s Throne (Takht-i^ 
Sidainmi), south of the Caspian. After mentioning (at p. 116) his own 
presence at the feasts and hunts, Bayazid tells ns that when Humajiin 
took leave of ^ah Tahmasp and proceeded towards Tabriz, he himself 
was in the service of His Holiness Saiyid Muhammad ‘Aral), the 
Shah’s Imam or chaplain, who had been entinsted that year with the 
conveyance of the royal donative to the shrine of Imam Riza at 
Ma^had. Apparently when Hnmayun went westward, Bayazid pro- 
ceeded on the opposite direction towards Ma^ihad, for he was there 
I. B8 
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with his father when Hu.niyto arrived on the first Shawwal 951, (I6th 
r her 1544). It was the clay of the ^Idu l-fitr ov the breaking 

S'" the fast of the Ramazan, but the weather had been 
% r+hnt the people of Mashhad had not been able to see the 
moor Hnmayun, however, was able to satisfy the Qazi thathe had 
Terthe moon when crossing the Zaqi ‘ Pass on the previous evenmgand 
so after 9 a.m. all the inhabitants proceeded to the ‘Idgah. Humaynn 
lyed several days in Mashhad, putting up m an upper room 
(llimma) behind Imam Eiza’s dome. One night he «icumam u- 
lated the shrine and visited the tombs of the 

otl.ers, and in his zeal insisted upon acting as a servant of the sh me 
and on snuffing the lamps. This incident is also mentimied by Jaulmr 
(Stewart’s translation, p. 60), but is referred by him to Humayim s first 
iisit to Mashhad. Perhaps Humayun performed tlie ceremony twice. 
From Mashhad Bumayun proceeded towards Afghanistan, and join e 
the Persian army on the banks of the Hilmand. He sent a force to 
take the castle of Bast, on the Hilmand near the junction oi the 

Arghandab, and Bayazid went with it, though apparently not in any 

offidal capacity. Prom Bast, Humayun went to Qandahar and bemeg_ed 

it for some months. Bayazid was here also, and accompanied Ban am 

Ivhan on his embassy to Kabul. On the way they were attacked by the 
i;zaras, and Bayazid records the feat of Muhammadi Mirz. a grandson 
of Jahan Shah, the last king of the Turkmans of the^Black Sheep. 
MiihammaiTwasona horse which had been sent by Tahmasp as a 
present to Sulaiman, the ruler of Badaldishan, and he leapt wRh it a 
ditch which was eighteen cubits wide, in order to attack a Hazara 
archer who had wounded several of the king’s troopers. He killed him, 

but not before the archer had discharged his arrow and wounded the 

horse on the chest. Notwithstanding the wound, the horse carried 
Muhammadi for ten miles farther and then dropped. Here Bayazid 
incidentally mentions that the famous Bairam Khan, whom he styles 
Baharlu, claimed to be descended from the same family as Muhammadi. 
At Kabul, Bayazid saw the child Akbar, who was then living with his 
grand-aunt lhanzada Begam, and heard Maham Be^a say, that he was 
born in 949 (the 946 of text must be a mistake), that he was then 3 j 
years old, and that this date had also been written up in Kabul by his 
Majesty Humayun. 

The embas.sy returned to Qandahar after about two months, and 
apparently Bayazid did not return with it, but joined his brother 

1 I cannot find this name on the map, though there is a place Zarki mtirked N. 
ot Mashhad. Probably tb© pass was to the west of Mashhad on the way from 
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Baliram Saqqa who had not then become a darvesh and was in Gardiz, 
65 miles S.-E. Kabnl, in the service of Mirza Kamrin. Later on, p* 19a5 
Bayazid tells ns tiiat Kamran took Gardiz, Naghaz, and Bangash from 
his brother Shah Bardi and gave them to Khizr Shan Hazara with 
instructions to guard the line of march from Qandahar and Ghazni. 
Shah Bardi alias Bahram Saqqa received in exchange the districts of 
Ghdrband Kabul), Zohak and Btoian, but when he came to 

pay his respects to Kamran on his way thither, Kamran requested him 
to put oE his journey to Ghurband till tlie affairs of tbe army had 
been settled. So Bahram and his brother Bayazid stayed at Kabul 
till Kamran had reviewed bis troops and till the arrival of Humayun. 
This w^-as followed by the desertion of all Kamrau’s officers. Shah 
Eardi was one of them and joined Himiiyun along with the famous 
Bapus Beg and with Bayazid, Humayun entered Kabul on the 10th 
Ramazan^ 952, {16th November, 1545), and had the pleasure of meeting 
again liis wives and sisters, and his little son Akbar. Bayazid records 
that Muayyid Beg Duldai Barlas died only a week after the taking of 
Kabul, and that this was the cause of universal joy, every body saying 
that he was the Satan of mankind, and was the cause of Humayun’s 
losing India, and that now there was hope that Humayun would 
recover that country. This is the same Muayyid who was so brutal as 
to cut off the hands of about 2,000 men who formed the garrison of 
Cunar and had capitulated.^ Bayazid is charitable enough to express 
the hope that Munkir and Hakir, the two angels who question the 
departed, may not have been so severe on Muayyid as were his fellow-men. 
In the spring of 1546, Maryam-makani, Ak bar's mother, arrived from 
Qandahar and the circamcisiou of Akbar, then between four and five 
years old, w'as celebrated in March of that year with great splendour, 
the city being illuminated, &c. for forty days. It was on the occasion 
of this aznbandz or festival that Bayazid's brother, Shah Bardi, 
came under a spell, ^ or was drawn to religion so forcibly that he gave 
up his profession of a soldier and became a water-carrier under the 

1 There is, as Erskine observes, Hist. II. 325, a discrepancy about this date, 
but he seems wrong in saying that Bayazid gives the year as 953. His own copy 
has 952 ; and that this is correct appears from the statement on p. 224, that the 
festivities at Kabul took place in the beginning of 953. 

3 The statement that Muayyid was the cause of Humayiin’s losing India is 
corroborated by Jaubar, (pp. 15 and 16 of Stewart), who says that it was owing 
to Muayyid’s advice that Humayun crossed to the south-west of the Ganges, a step 
which led to the disaster of Causa. 

S Memoirs p. 19a jazaba vaslda lit., an attraction or drawing occurred. There 
is another reference to this brother at p, 98a, 
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name of Bahrain Saqqa. His brother adds that he composed a dnoan 
or collection of poems 'which has been acceptable to all, both the elect 
and the general public, and that he went o'if to Tiirkistan, I'eciting, or 
making a rosni’j of (tashih mwiuda^) the Persian dt-wan of Shall Qasim 
^nwar,® and the Tnida dlwHn of Shah. Naslini.^ We shall hear of 
him ngnin as a watei'-carrier in the sti^eets of Agra. 

After some days of feasting the royal party went to visit Kh'^^^aja 
Eeg-rawan, the site of the moving sand, and there the piinces 
engaged in wrest] ing-bonts. Humaymi wrestled with Imam Quli 
Qurci, and Mix’za Hindal with his cousin Alirza Yadgar Yasir. After 
that tliey went to Khwaja Sih Yaran, the Place of the Three Friends 
(Jarrett’s Ain II, 409 ■7^), to admire the ar gli awan tree blossoms of the 
Daman -i-koh. About this time Oaghatai Sultan who was a Mughal 
prince of great promise and an universal favourite died, and one Mir 
Amani made a pretty chronogram about him. After describing him as 
a rose and saving that in the season of the rose he meditated a journey, 
the verses wind up thus : — 

I sought the date from the bereaved nigbtingale and she said 
weeping, the rose has gone out of the garden ” (gnl az hdak Inrun shud). 
Here if we take 50, the numerical value of gnl, from 1003, the value of 
we get the date 953.^ With this, Bayazid ends the first chapter 
of his memoirs. 

■ ,“if ■■ ■ . ^ 

Tiie next opens with an account of the trial and execution of 
Mirza Yadgar Nasir which took place in the end of 953, (January 
1547). It seems tliat a regular indictment was preferred, consisting 
of nearly thirty articles. One of them went as far back as the taking 
of Campanlr in 1535 and was as follows : — “ On the taking of the Fort 
of Campanir we (Humayun) had come into the treasury and had 
commanded that no one, unless sent for, should come to the treasmy- 
door, but you came without orders and sent your respects througli a 
halcawal (Steward) who had brought us a special dish of soup. We 
left coins of all sorts on the tray and sent soup to you, and you had 

1 Perhaps iashV •making a seven fold copy. 

S A native of Tabriz which may account for Bahrain’s attachment to his poetry. 
He was a mystic poet and died 837 A.H. or 1434 near Harat. There is a good 
account of him in Beale’s Oriental Dictionary, but the date of his death there given 
seems wrong. 

S See Professor Browne on the Hanafi sect in J. R. A. S., January, 1898, pp. 62 
and 67- Nasimi was put to death for heterodoxy at Aleppo in S20 (1417). Nasim 
is a district near Baghdad, The poet’s real name was Saiyid ‘Imada-d-din. See 
liieii’s Catalogue of Turkish MSS. 166a. 

4 Badaoni has a,, similar ohronogram on the death of Bairam. Lowe’s transla- 
tion, p. 41. 
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the audacity to lift off a Mti^zaffart (a silver coin) from it and to 
make over the tray ^ and all its contents to the halcawal. This was 
disrespect according to the imperial constitutions Another 

was of a more serious nature, viz,, that he had conspired with Shah 
Husain of Sind against Humayun, and that so Humayun had been 
driven to take refuge in Persia. Tadgar ISTasir was found guilty and 
Muhammad ‘Aii Taghai (apparently Humayun’s mother’s brother), 
the governor of Kabul, was ordered to put him to death. But 
he refused, saying that he had never killed a sparrow, how then 
could he kill Prince Yadgar Kasir. Mundm Beg suggested the em- 
ployment of Muhammad Qasim Mauji, and he the same night had 
tlie Mirza strangled with a bow-string. Yadgar was buried in front 
of the citadel gate, but his body was afterwards exhumed and 
interred beside his father in Ghazni. Some time after this, Humayun, 
we are told, had a drinking party and when he got up was so unsteady 
that his foot slipped. His butler expressed sorrow that his master 
should take anything that could reduce him to such a state, and 
Plumaynn accepting the rebuke, vowed that he w^ould never touch 
intoxicating drinks again. We are told that he kept his vow for the 
rest of his life. He also sent for the grave seigniors who had been bis 
boon companions and told them that it should not have been left to his 
butler to warn him against evil courses. He now resolved to go to 
Badakhshan in order to coerce Mirza Sulaiman who had failed to 
present himself at Kabul. On the way he punished some men who had 
offended him. One of them, Mast! Firaq, he ordered to be thrown 
under the feet of an elephant. The man cried out that he had the 
holy Koran under his arm, and that they should first fake this away 
in order that it might not be damaged. Search having been made, it 
was found under his armpit, and his piety was rewarded hy a pardon. 
In Badakh^to Hiimayuu fell dangerously ill and when he recovered 
found that Kamran had taken advantage of his illness to resume 
possession of Kabul. Humayun hurried back and succeeded in driving 
out Kamran for the second time. The latter fled to the north and was 
afterwards besieged in Taliqan (in Badakhv^an) by Humayun. After 
a while he had to surrender and applied to his brother for leave to go 
to Mecca. Humayun was, however, too soft-hearted to insist on such 
an abdication and so recalled Kamran after he bad gone a little way on 
his journey, and bad an interview with him at Taliqan, Bayazid gives a 
full and curious account of the ceremonies with which Kamran was 

1 Probably tbe tray {Miwdn) here meant is that contaimng the food or soup, 
and tbe insolence consisted in the rejection of what the king had sent, and n mak- 
ing over the coins to a servant. 
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i*ecei.ved, and descdbes the entertainment wiiicli followed. There is 
also a. description of this meeting in Princess Gnlbadan’s Memoirs. 
One story which Bayazid tells is about a conversation during the 
festival between Husain Quii Sultan, the keeper of the seal, and 
Kamran. There was various discom'se, he says, and Husain Quli 
told Kamran it was reported that at a meeting held by ‘Ubaidn-l-lah 
Khan, the question had been put whether a man who had not in liis 
heart hatred to ‘All as big as an orange, could be called a Musulman ; 
that afterwards this subject bad been brought up again in a meet- 
ing at which Kamran was present and that Kamran was reported to 
have remarked that it behoved a servant of God to have such a hatred 
as big as a pumpkin. Kamran was indignant at Husain Quli’s remarks 
and asked Inm if he took him for a heretic. To this the other replied 
that he was only repeating what he had heard, and that the recital 
of an infidel’s language did not make the repeater an infidel. As 
the Uzbaks were strong Sunnis it is not unlikely that the question 
was really put, and as Kami'an was a Sunni or at least was desirous 
of pleasing the Sunnis and had married into an Uzbak family it is 
likely enough that he improved upon the question in the manner 
stated. This story is one of those which Abu’l-fazl has borrowed from 
Bayazid.^ 

The entertainment lasted for three days and was followed by a 
council meeting in which the propriety of making an attack on Balkh 
wns discussed. It does not appear that Kamran was present at this 
council, or that he was invited to express his opinion about tiie expedi- 
tion. Very probably he was not asked for he himself had been a 
supplicant to the ruler of Balkh and bad obtained some assistance from 
him in his contests with his brother. 

It is suggested by Erskine that the help which the Uzbak chief 
had given to Kamran was one of the motives for the attack on Baddi. 
There was considerable dife’ence of opinion among the councillors, 
and in the end it was resolved that they should all march south to 
Karan where the roads to Ball^ and Kabul separated and that they 
should there decide what they should do. On the way Humayun 
turned of: to visit the fountain of Band Kusha near Ishkaraisli 
(in Bada^shan and E.-S,-E. of Kunduz. On the map there is a 
place mai-ked Oashma (spring or of fountain) about 7 miles K, E. of 
IAkami§h). There he sent for the blacksmiths and bade them prepai^e 
an iron pen, saying that when his Majesty his father Babar returned 

I It is also told by Shah Tahmasp in his Memoirs. See Teufel’s paper in Z. D. 
H. G. and Faul Horn’s trs. Strassbnrg 1892, p. 37. But Mr. Horn has erroneously 
made the orange a pomegranate. Bee Text, Z. D. M. G., Tol. 46, p. 596. 
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from Samarqamd, lie had written the date and the nnmher of his com- 
panions, and tliat it was proper he should make a similar recoid. 
So he engraved the date, &c., with his own blessed band. jibhl-£azi ^ 
also tells this storj, {Ahharndma I, 282), and sajs that the occasion of 
Bahar’s putting up the inscription was the subnussion to him of his 
brothers, Khan Mirza and Jahangir. It was, he says, in accordance 
with this precedent that Huiaajun engraved the inscription, for his 
brothers, Kamran and ‘Askaii, had just been reconciled to Mm and 
performed homage. But I have been unable to find the passage in 
Babax^’s Memoirs. At p. 101 of these Memoirs Babar records the 
cutting of an inscription near a spring, but this was in the neighbour- 
hood of Farghana, and again at p. 233 there is a I’eference to the 
cutting of an inscription, but this too is not the T^kamish one. If 
Abul-fazl’s statement is correct, he must, I think, have got it from 
some other source than the Memoirs. 

It does not appear that there was any fresh discussion at Karan 
about going to Balkh, it having already been decided apparently that 
the expedition should not take place that year. At Karan therefore 
the brothers separated, and Kamran received Kulab as his fief. 
Humayun went on to Parian where he repaired the fort constructed 
by his ancestor Timur. From Parian he paid a visit to some silver 
mines. He sent for miners and had an experimental working made 
but found that the produce would not repay the cost of excavation. 
After tins he resumed his march to Kabul, and on coming to the 
U^tarkaram (?) pass he lost his way. The servants who were ahead 
went to find out the road but could not. At last a man was seen 
going along on foot. He was hailed and asked liis name (p. 41&). ‘‘ A 

servant of God, ” he replied. “ We are all servants of God,” re- 
joined Humayun, “ tell us your real name.” My name is Kliak ” 
(earth), replied the man. Humayun on this said, “What is your pro- 
per name ? what sense is there in the word kkak ? ” He then replied, 
Then calf me wbat you like.” Humayun wbo had been already put 
out by losing bis road, now got very angry and said, “ Shall I call you 
a kite or a muck-i^ake (Oilh dalcLl) ? ” “ Daring the five or six years,” 

says Bayazld, “ that I had been in attendance on him, I had never 
seen, him so put out before.” After this colloquy the man became their 
guide and brought them to the village of Ushtarkaram. Humayun 
spent the following winter in Kabul and then set out early in the spring 
of 1549 on the expedition against Baikh. 

1 The visit of the four brothers to the fountains is also mentioned by Jauhar, 
Stewart, p, 92. 
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It is strange what a fascination Central Asia seems to have possessed 
for Baiiar and his descendants. We find Babar spending the best years 
of his life in fruitless attempts to regain possession of Ba-rghana and to 
establish himself in Samarqand, and now we find his sons engaged in 
the same bootless warfare, and neglecting the far more promising field 
of India. A war against the Uzbaks seems to have been to this 
family what a campaign against the Persians was to the Greeks, or 
a crusade to the European nations in the Middle Ages. Huimlyim 
made his attack in company with his brother Hindal and his cousin 
Sulaiman. Kararan and ^Askari sent woi'd that they would come, but 
they failed to put in an appearance. Kamran indeed took advantage of 
Hnmay tin’s absence on this expedition to capture Kabul for the second 
.'..time.. 

We are told by Bayazid, (p. 94&), that Sulaiman of Badattshnn 
fought 72 battles with the Uzbaks, and was always successful, but if 
so be was the only Timuride who ever got the better of them. And 
he too eventually found that the Uzbaks were too strong for him, for 
he lost his son Mlrza Ibrahim, who was made prisoner by the Uzbaks 
in one of his father’s expeditions and was taken to Balkh and put to 
death there. And Sulaiman himself was eventually driven out of 
Endakhshan in his old age and forced to take refuge with Akbar. 
Where Babar had failed, even with the powerful help of the king of 
Persia, it was not likely that his unstable son Humavun should suc- 
ceed. His campaign against Balkh ended in disastrous failure, and his 
silverings during the retreat remind us of those experienced by Ins 
father when he fled from Samarqand after having been driven out by 
Shaibanl Khan. Bayazld was present in the campaign and was now 
a direct servant of Humayiin, having begun his career as a servant of 
Jalalu-d-din Mahmud of Aubah, the king’s butler, and having after- 
wards served Husain Qull, the keeper of the seal. 

As Humayiin was marching towards Aibak, one of his followers 
• shot a leopard. The seal-hearer remarked that this was a bad omen, and 
cited the instance of the Uzbaks who on account of a similar occurrence 
had once put oV an expedition to Ehurasan. But Humfiyiin got over 
the argument by observing that the Uzbaks were his enemies and that so 
what was a bad sign for them was a good one for him. Aibak was ta.ken 
after a short resistance and Khwaja Bagh, the guardian of Fir i\hiham- 
mad, the ruler of Balkh, was made prisoner. Humayun took the singular 
step of asking the Khwaja how he should proceed in order to be saccoss- 
ful in his expedition against Balkh. The lOiwaja naturally replied 
that he was an enemy and so his opinion should not be taken, but 
^ Humayun persisted, saying, that the Uzbaks were honest men and 
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would tell tlie truth, and that tlie Khwaja was the most honest of his 
countrymen. On this Khwaja Bagh gave him the disinterested advice 
to cut off the heads of all his prisoners including himself. Humajun's 
answer was that they were all Musulmans and that he could not put to 
death so many of his co-religionists. The Khwaja then proposed a treaty 
with Pir Muhammad, but Humayun also rejected this suggestion. He 
then continued his march vid Khulm to Balkh. At first his enterprise 
seemed likely to he successful, but his soldiers got discouraged by the 
continued absence of Kamran and appx^ehended that Kamran would 
attack Kabul in their absence, and get possession of their families 
who had been left behind in that city. So when victory was 
apparently within their grasp the invaders retreated southwards to 
Dera Gaz, The attempt to execute a change of position in the face 
of an enemy had the same disastrous effect that followed a similar 
niancBuvre before the battle of Qanauj. The retreat became a flight, 
and Humayun had much difficulty in effecting his escape. The hard- 
ships he encountered on the way back to Kabul are minutely described 
by Bayazid, but he has not the descriptive power of Babar or even of 
Jauhar, and he seems too anxious to magnify his own performances. 
As Erskine remarks in his MS. translation, (p.47), Bayazid is much 
the hero of his own tale. One extract, p. 495, may however be given. 

“ When we came to the foot of the Sih Paj Pass, which is one 
of the passes in the Hindu Kush, his Majesty halted and said that for 
some days he had not slept. He then laid his blessed head on Madar ^ 
Sultan's knees and told him to sing him to sleep by repeating anything 
he knew. MMar begged that Bayazid might be ordered to join Ins 
voice, and Bayazid did so. As his Majesty had represented that he was 
hungry, Bayazid endeavoured to get him some food. There was a 
shield which had been cast aside as out of repair. It had a steel boss 
and Bayazid made ready on it some horse-Jfiesh and a stew and 
presented it to his Majesty when he awoke. He pai^took of it and 
often said afterwards in Kabul that he had never eaten anything 
so delicious as that dish (dsh}J^ Humayun returned to Kabul on 1st 
Eamazan, 956, (23rd September, 1549), in time to save the city from 
being taken by Kamran. With this event Bayazid concludes the second 
chapter of his Memoirs. 

The third chapter begins with an account of the defeat of 
Humayun by Kamran in the Qipcaq Talley. Humayun was wounded 
in this engagement and had to retire to the hills, while Kamran followed 

I Ersldne renders this “ mother of Sultan,’* but it is hardly likely that any 
women were with the party. 

J. I. 39 
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up his success by taking Kabul wbicli now fell into liis possession for 
the third time. 

The next event recorded is the negotiation for ITumayfiids 
marriage with Shahzada Kbanani, the daughter of Mirza Sulaiman of 
Badakhshrin. The story is told at wearisome length, the only interest 
in it being the revelation of the haughty and masterful character of 
Haram (or Kh^nam) Begam, the wife of Sulaiman. She was indignant 
that persons of such inferior rank as Khwaja Jalfilu-d-din and Blbi 
Fatima should be sent to demand the hand of her danghter, and tannting- 
ly told Fatima that her business in Kabul was the enticing away of 
men’s daughters. “ Did you think of getting my daughter in that 
way?” she said. “Why has none of ^le Begaras or Aghacas come ; if 
my daughter’s name is not great, the reputation of liis Majesty the 
king is great.” Haram became mollified after a while and sent a 
message to Humayun that she would be proud to give him her daughter 
if he came for her. Presumably the marriage nevei' took place for we 
hear no more of it, and the fact that Haram’s son Ibrahim was after- 
wards married to Humayun’s daughter, Bakh^! Banu, would surely 
prevent a marriage between Humayun and Ibrahim’s sister. Haram 
ill her message to Humayun spoke of his traversing the defiles of the 
Hindu Kush and this leads Bayazid to observe (p. 59a) that the name 
of these mountains was changed to Hindu Koh by Akbar in 994, (1586), 
because he perceived that the range extended from the limits of Bengal 
to the borders of Tabriz, and because the shrines of Tabriz saints 
are to be found on its slopes.*- 

After this comes the account of the night attack by Kamran on 
Humayun’s camp and the death of Mirza Hindal. Bayazid records 
the cynical remark made by Munfim ELian upon tliis event. Coming up 
to Humayiin, he inquired why he was weeping. “Because I have heard 
that Mirza Hindal has been martyred,” replied Humayim. “ You lament 
your own good,” said Mun*im, “ you have one enemy less.” Upon this 
his Majesty stinted bis tears. Hindal’s death took place in 958, ( 1551), 
and the word “ ShahMun,^^ {night attack) gives the chronogram. Here 
Bayazid digresses to tell a story about Akbai’, belonging to this year. 
The young prince was having Lis lessons with the son of Mulla 
Hisamu-d-din, a famous doctor of Samarqarid, in a tent in his mother’s 

1 Bayazid adds a “ God knows/' to this rather miinfcelljn-ible explanation. 
There are Tombs of Tabriz Saints in India, <?. (?., of Jalalii-d-din at Paiulua, in 
the Malda district. Akbar may have thought of him because his own name was 
Jairdu-d-din and may have thought that by calling the range Hindu-Koh ho was 
grounding a claim to it. At all events, this fact that he invented the name 
Hindu-koh is interesting. 
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garden. Mun^im came there to pay his respects, and the child put up 
his foster-brother, Adharn Koka toask for a holiday. Mun‘im made the 
desired request to the teacher, and as he was then prime minister and 
all-powerful, the tutor at once gave Akbar his liberty. This came 
to Humayun’s ears and next day when Shamsu-d-din Atka brouglit 
Akbar to salute his father, Humayun observed to the child, Yesterday 
you got Haji Muhammad Sultan to ask your teacher to set you free, 
do not such a thing again.’ ^ When the prince had gone back to his 
school, Humayun turned to Munhm I^an and said ‘‘I heard that you 
got him the holiday, but I mentioned the name of Haji Muhammad to 
my son because be is yet young and possibly it might remain in his heart 
‘ Munhm Khan got me a holiday, and then told the king ’ and 
this might lead to your harm some day when I am no longer here. As 
for Haji Muhammad, he is a man without any decency and so deserves 
any harm that may come to him.” 

Bayazid adds that he heard this story in Jaunpur in 978 (1570--71) 
when Miindm Khan was Khan-khanan. 

Bayazid describes the blinding of Kamran bnt he was not present 
on the occasion and his narrative is by no means so detailed as tliat 
of Jauhar. He, however, gives a most affecting description of the 
interview between tbe two brotbei\s aftei" wards wlien they met at 
midnight, and the blind Kamra-n was led out as far as the tent-ropes 
to meet Humayun. But it has been so well translated in Brskine’s 
History (II, 416), that it is unnecessary to repeat the account. I shall 
only remark that what Kamran said to the bystanders after acknow- 
ledging that his misfortunes were due to his own fault is somewhat 
different in Bayazid from Mr, Erskine’s rendering. According to the 
latter, Kamran said, “ If it be known that his Majesty has shown 
favour to me, let it also be known how little I have deserved it.” 
Apparently what Kamran said was, (Bayazid 645) If people con- 
sider that his Majesty has dealt kindly by me, I attest the fact.” 
{znan sijil Jcardam), MuiiTm Khan was now appointed guardian of 
Akbar. He took him to Jui ShaM, which is the old name of Jalalabad. 
The Jalalabad fort was built by MunHm Khan and received its name in 
compliment to Akbar, (one of whose names was Jaialu-d-din), and who 
got Jui Shahi as his appanage in succession to his uncle Hindal, w'liose 
daughter also he married. Bayazid gives the chronogram of the 
building of Jalalabad, which also served, with the addition of one 
letter, for the date of the building of the Jaunpur bridge ten years 
latex'. One Qasim Arslan was the composer of the chronograms but 
they do not seem to be correctly given in the MS. Apparently they 
should run Bamy4-o an MtmHm ^an, and Bdnzy-i-o in MtmHm Khan 
which would give respectively 972 and 982. 
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Biyazid was now in the service of Jalalu-d-din Mahmud of Aubali, 
as his samdn or butler and he relates how Jalala-d-diu sent him from. 
Kabul to Jalalabad -with a quantity of ice, grapes, riivaj^ lemonade and 
sugar-candy, as a present to Akbar. In spite of the heat of Jalalabad, ho 
says, tbe ice arrived intact as the box had bran in it and was wrapt 
in felt. Akbar was highly delighted with the ice, ate a portion, and 
had some put into his water bottle, and also distributed it to bis officers. 
He then questioned Bayazxd about public affiairs. Bayazid had brought 
a letter from Jalalu-d-din in which he asked where Akbar would take 
up his quarters when he came to Kabul, Akbar asked Bayazid 
what season it was in Kabul, and when he replied that the white roses 
were in bloom in the Shah Aral garden, Akbar ordered that his dinner 
should be prepared in that place. Afterwards Akbar proceeded 
to the Ba^ Wafa at Adanipnr, which was a famous gai’den made by his 
grandfather, and again questioned Bayazid about public affidrs, and 
about Baiya and Samarqand. He wrote a reply to Jalalu-d-din and 
Bayazid went in the evening with it to Kabul. He travelled with 
great expedition for he arrived next day on the Shab-i-barat, (6tli 
August, 1552), before the people had lighted up for the festival. 
This was good going as the distance (from Adam pur) is about 180 
miles and he tells us that old soldiers were astonished at his coming so 
quickly. He was alone too, and the roads were bad. He now gives 
a cook’s chronicle of how he prepared dinner for Akbar in the Awarta 
Bagh (? middle garden) and how Akbar arrived next day at noon 
and was regaled by him with pheasants’ wings (qfd-uqairgka) and how 
the prince sent the remainder of the birds to the Begams. 

At p. 69&. Bayazid incidentally mentions that Mun^im Khan’s 
father, Miram Beg, was guardian of Mlrza Askarl, and had chai’ge of 
Qandahar, and that on the occasion of an attack by the Hazaras he 
sacrificed his own life in order to let the prince escape. This is a 
valuable supplement to Blochmann’s account of Munfim Khan which says 
(p. 317) that nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of 
Mnnfim’s father, Miram (or Bairarn) Beg. 

Atp. 72a we have it recoi'ded that in the spring of 960, (1553), two 
sons were born to Humayun in one month. One was Muhammad 
Hakim, Who was afterwards ruler of Kabul, and whose mother was 
Cficak Begam, and the other was Muhammad Farkh Fal whose 
mother was Khanish, the daughter of Oacaq Mirza of Khwarizm, 
but who only survived for a few days. 

The fourth chapter of the Memoirs commences with a very full 
list of the officers who accompanied Humayun, Akbar, and Baffiam to 
India. 
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From p. 77?> we learn that Bayazid left without notice the service 
of Khwaja Jalalu-d-din on account of some injury which he received 
from the Khwaja’s brother- He went to Banga^ where *Ali Quii 
^laibani was, whom he had known in his childhood at Tabriz, but even- 
tually he proceeded to Kabul and became the servant of Mun'im lOian. 
The brother of the Khwaja here referred to was Jalalu-d-din Mashid 
who was afterwards put to death along with his elder brother,^ by 
Munim Khan. See I. 617. 

For several pages after this the Memoirs are occupied with an 
account of the siege of Kabul by Sulaimin Mirza of Badaldi^an, and 
his son Ibrahim. It seems that on Humayun’s death Sulaiman con- 
sidered that as the oldest member of the great Timur’s family he was 
entitled to a share in Humayun’s dominions. Bayazid, according to his 
own account, took a prominent part in repelling the attack, and was 
wounded by an arrow. Sulaiman did not take the town, bnt a com- 
promise was made whereby his Imam, was allowed to read the Mkutba 
in his name for one day in Kabul.^ 

At p. 876 we are told that Mun‘im Khian came out of Kabul as soon 
as the siege was over and proceeded towards Ba g h-dih-af gh anan. 
On the way — in front of the royal baths — he met Khwaja Miraki, the 
dtwan of Maryam -makani, who had stayed outside during the siege and 
had sided with Mirza Sulaiman. Mnnhm at once had him pulled off 
his horse and hanged at the door {i^ak) of a costermonger’s shop. 
The interest of this entry lies in the fact that Khwaja Miraki was the 
grandfather of Kizamn-d-din the historian. 

P. 88(1 tells that Sultan Adili, the successor of Sikandar, died near 
Allahabad, and that the famous Hemti vowed to God that if he 
defeated the Mughuls he would become a Musulman, On the next page 
Bayazid expresses his satisfaction that God erased ‘from the infidel’s 
heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated Tardi Beg. 
As the glory of Timui% he says, had descended to Humayun, and then 
been transferred to Akbar, God, on the field of Panipat, put forgetful- 
ness of his vow into Hemh’s heart. The same page describes how 
Bairam Khan put Tardi Beg to death. He had an old grndge against 
him, and used his defeat by Hemu as a pretext for assassinating him. 
Pie sent for him, we are told, to his own house, then left the room on 
pretence of a necessary purpose, and sent in men who put Tardi Beg 
to death on the carpeted fioor of the diwankhdna, A few pages further 
on (92a) we are told that the reason for Bairam’s dislike of Tardi Beg 

I Bioclimann calls him the son of Jalaln-d-din Mahmud, 384. 

^ The account by lS[iijarau*d*dia, Biliot 249, may be compared with this. 
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Tpas tliat when they were in India together before Hnmajiln^s expulsion, 
Bairam, then only Bairam Beg and the Muhrddr (seal -keeper), had 
wanted to sit on the same carpet (zulca) with Ta.rdi Beg 'who was at 
that time governor of Etawa, and that the latter had refused to make 
room for him, 

Hemu^s head was sent to Mnndm Khan in Afghanistan (at 
Quruqsai) and he sent it on to Bayazid at Kfibnl witli instrnctions to 
place it over the Iron Gate, and to have the drums of rejoicing beaten. 
It was 3 or 4 hours of the night when the head arrived and Bayazid 
at once went up to the citadel to give the good news to tlie Begams. 
They sent out a number of their servants to inquire how it was certain 
that it really was Hemu’s head, to which Bayazid replied by sending 
them Munhm Khan’s letter to read. 

P, 90a tells of Bayazld’s being sent for and reproved by Maryam- 
makani’s orders for not clearing out a bouse for a servant of hers. He 
pleaded Munhm Khan’s commands and was forgiven. On this occasion 
Mah Cacak Khalifa acted as interpreter or perhaps as go-between. 
After this the Begams, including Salima Sultan and Bika Begam 
went 0^ to India. 

P. 93a mentions that Haram Begam, the masterful wife of Snlai- 
man, left BaJakhshan on account of some disagreement and came to 
Kabul. Her husband went to Mun‘im begging him to induce her to 
return. He was successful and Bayazid escorted her a part of the way 
back, 

P. 95a records the death of Mirza Ibrahim, son of M. Sulaiman. 
He and his father, who had been in 72 fights with the TJzbaks and had 
always been successful, went against Balkh, but this time Ibrabim got 
separated from his father, was taken prisoner and put to death. The 
date was 966. 

P. 98a describes a visit paid by Munhm Khan and other 
grandees of the Court to the shrine of Khwaja Quthn-d»din Bakhtyar 
Kaki on the occasion of the saint’s anniversary. The shrine was in 
old Dibli, i.e., near the Quth, which according to some, derives its 
name from the saint. Qutbn-d-din Kaki was from in Far gh ana. 
which perhaps accounts for his popularity with Babar’s descendants, 
and his anniversary, i.e.^ the day of his death, is the 27th November. 
There is a long account of him by Piri§hta at the end of his history 
and Abu’l-fazi has also a paragraph about him, (Jarrett III, 363). 

. Bajazid’s elder brother, the saint and poet Bahrain Saqqa, was living 
in Hew Dihli in the cell of Hizamu-d-din Auliya near Hiimayun’s tomb, 
bu\he too went oft to the ‘‘ tlras ” in the discharge of his self-imposed 
dutyVof water-carrying#, On his way back he got a fresh attack of 
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jamha, (attraction), and was insensible for several lionrs. BajazicI 
liere refers again to bis brother's poetry and gives three specimens of 
it. He says that bis brother took to writing verse at the order of 
Shah Qasim Anwar who appeared to him in a dream at Samarqand. 

P. 99a. Afzal Hian asked Bayazid to try and procure the release 
of Bairam Khan's dhumi Mnzatar ‘All Tarbati who was imprisoned in 
the house of Darvesh Muhammad Khan Uzbak. Bayazid mentioned the 
matter to his master, Mundm Khan who bade Bayazid remind him of the 
request when he went to Court. Kext day when the Khan-khanan 
(Mundm) was in the house of Maham Begha, Bayazid gave him a 
reminder. Maham was present and observed that the matter was not 
of such great importance, and that it was only necessary to send some 
one to Darwesh Uzbak’s house to release Muza&r. The Khan-khanan, 
however, said that his Majesty must first be consulted, wiiereon Maham 
volunteered to mention the matter. While they were talking, Akbar 
came in from the chase, and after borrowing a needle from Takhta, the 
mother of Dastam Khan,^ proceeded to extract the thorns, whicli had got 
into his feet in the jungle. Maham represented Miazafiar’s case and 
his Majesty granted the prayer and added that Muzafiar was reported 
to be able to write tughra and that the Khan-ldianan might, if he 
liked, take him into his employment. Akbar, we are told, was highly 
pleased with the Khan-ldianan for nob acting in even such a small 
matter as the release of Muzaffar without consulting him. 

In pp. 100-101 we have a description of a game of cards at which 
Akbar was present. Bayazid played the game on board a boat with 
Muqlm Qara. Bayazid won, and as Mnqira had no money to pay his 
losses, Bayazid stopped playing. Thereupon Muqim had to pledge his 
fostm or great coat and to sit playing in the cold. Mr, Erskine 
remarks that the joke seems to have consisted in Mnqim's suffering 
from the cold. At 1016 we ax^e told of Maham Ee gh a's kindness to 
the author and of her giving him a house iu Agra. There was a nlm 
tree in the grounds and Bahram Saqqa, his brother, got him to put up 
a saqql-Miana or water-house under it. Darwesh Kazir, one of the 
Saqqa’s disciples, put up a saqqt-Miana at the Fort Grate, and when 
Akbar rode out he used to take a drink, and also used to listen to 
recitations from the Saqqa’s JDlwan, 

P. 102u tells a story about Akbar’s sending for eighteen rupees 
of which the only point seems to be the exhibition of Maham Anaga 
01 - Begha as a sort of centre of afiairs. Akbar sent a eunuch to 
Khwaja Jah an for the money. He and other officers were in attend- 
ance on Maham Begha, and he peevishly said to the messenger “from 

I Blochmann, 398* 
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wliose jagiT sliall I take it?** Makam got OYor the difBciiIty by 
telling Takbla, the mother of Dastam, to fetch the money from 
her Turkish waiting woman. Akbar was at this tiniej (968, 1561), 
devoted to the amusement of cock-figliting and in conneefcion with 
this we are told a story about Shamsu-d-diii Atka. This again is 
prefaced by a reference to Akbar’s ^ orders that eveiy one should shavo 
their beards. Shamsu-d-dm’s beard (or perhaps his Iiair) ^vas not long 
but still he had not cut it in accordance with the royal orders wdiich he 
had only received when on his way from the Panjab. Akbar remarked 
upon this, and Shamsu-d-din replied by way of jest, that his hair had 
been lotigish but that when he came to Muttra, he had had it cut after 
the fashion of the Hindus of that place. The courtiers applauded 
the joke, the point of which was its allusion to Akbar*s Hindu pro- 
clivities. At this time it was the custom that every one who came 
to pay his respects, should bring a game-cock and Akbar told Shamsii- 
d-din that he must do the same. Next day Shamsu-d-din appeared, but 
without a game-cock. When however Akbar noticed this Shamsu-d- 
din replied that he had one. “ Where ?** said Akbar, and Shamsu-d-din 
answered under my arm.** Akbar signed to the attendants to search 
if this was so, and when they did so the bird set up a crow. Akbar now 
ordered a certain cock of his to be brought. “ Let it bo a fighting one,** 
remarked Shamsu-d-din, ** for mine is famous in Labor.** When the 
royal game-cock was brought, Shamsu-d-din uncovered his and it was 
found to be a hen bird {Makiyan). The two birds, the cock and the 
hen, fought and Akbar was greatly delighted. 

In the end of 968, (August 1561), there was a hurricane (jikar, 
dust-storm, Vullers s,v.) in Agra and the bridge of boats was broken. 
A fire too, broke out in the carpet-house (fara^-khana) of Maham 
Begha, and some of Akhar’s dancing girls who lodged near it were 
burnt. The Khan-Mianan went to condole with Akbar who seemingly 
was cynical enough to say that the burning of the girls was a small 
matter {sahl ast) and that they should go and console Maham for 
the loss of her property. This is followed by a story of how Akbar 
was unable to get his horse across the river owing to one of the 
pontoons having got detached, and how Bayazid, who is rather fond of 
blowing his own trumpet, contrived to make the horse jump across 
the gap. 

P. 104a describes an entertainment given by the Khan-khanan 
when the guests took opium and also “coloured their teeth/* {danddn 

i See Bbchmann, 193 and Badaoni 11. 303. Bub Bayassld’s phratio is 
muy-i^sar gusd^itan and perhaps this means to leave the hair loose. 
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mng kardand), Mmkiiie supposes (in Ms translation) tliat this is a 
enpheiBism foiv diunking wine. It niaj also refer* to the eating of betel 
or to smoking. Evidently it was something nn usual or improper, for 
Bayazid excusevs himself for joining in the teeth- colouring by saying 
that he always tried to go in for good fellowship. 

P. 105a records that Bayazid got the title of Sultan from Akbar. 

P. 1055 describes the assassination of Shamsu-d-din by Adham Kham 
When Akbar was roused by the noise and came and saw the body and 
Adiiam, he called the latter hmdu, (filth), or perhaps g^ndu, (sodomite), 
and stimck him a blow on the ear and stunned him. (According to Abud- 
fazl the expression nsed by Akbar was “ son of a bitch ”). After 
putting Adham to death, Akbar went to Maham’s house and said to her 
“ Miima, we hav'e killed Adham.” Shortly afterwards he put his 
uncle, Khwaja Mu^azzam to death for murdering his wife. A few days 
later Akhar had a conversation with the Hian-khanan, and asked him 
what the people said of his reign. The EZhan-khanan replied, “My 
king, (may yon live 120 years!) the people love you and admire your 
perfect justice in killing Adham Khan for the murder of the Atka, and 
in putting to death Mu‘azzam Sultan for murdering the daughter of 
BibI Fatima.” His Majesty rejoined, “I have done something better 
than this ; it is strange that you don’t mention it, but you know it all 
the same, though from certain considerations you don’t refer to it.” 
“What thing is it,” said the ISiaii Khanau, “that I know and from 
certain considerations do not speak of ? ” Akbar replied, “ What I have 
done better is this, that I have brought all the Atka’s relations from 
Labor, and have scattered them like the stars of the * Daugliters of 
the Bear,’^ giving them fiefs all over Hindustan.”^ 

The Memoms now become rather tedious and uninteresting, though 
here and there we can glean valuable information. 

At p. 1085, we have a reference to one Jabar Bardi B§g who had 
served under Babar and had for many years been a darwesh and had 
settled in BadakbshiiP. He was now returning thither after visiting the 
tomb of Humayun. Many pages are taken up with an account of 
Munhm Khan’s return to Kabul and his defeat at Jalalabad. At p. 1175, 

3- Th© expression, is doT 7‘CLng“i-'hcindtVf*7i-n(i*]^ ^ciTish^Tv hcLvdd hdY'tjciJcrff ho>h(iT 
go §ha-i‘ Hindustan, jdgtr farmdda m. Bindtu-ri^na'sh is the Arabic name for fcbe 
constellation of the Great Bear whose stars stand apart and are not clustered like 
those of the Pleiades. 

S Probably Akbar thought that Munfim did, hot refer to this act of justice or 
generosity because there was an old quarrel between Mun*in\ and the Atka and it 
was even supposed that Muu‘im was the instigator of the murder. See Bloch mans. 
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there is a reference to one Mirza Shall, the son of Jannat-ashiyani. 
However this is not Humayun but a prince of the Deccan. There is a 
long account of Abu-l-maili. This man killed bis inother-in-laWyM^a^^ 
Oucak, the wife of Humayim and mother of Muhauimad Hakim. He 
was afterwards made prisoner by SulairnSn and put to death by 
llithammad Haldm. 

P. 1226 speaks of a woman named 5gha Sarw-qad (cypress-form) 
w’bo ivas formerly in the harem of Babar and was now apparently the 
wife or mistress of Mun‘im Khan. She came from Khan Zaman’s 
camp to Mun‘im's in the capacity of a spy or go-between, 

P. 1246. We read of Akbar^s Imnting elephants near Cunar, just as 
his grandfather had done, 

P. 1286. Bayazid repairs a saffa or portico in Benares which had 
been expected by Humaytin. 

P. 130a gives an account of one of Akhar’s meetings for religious 
debates. The mullds of Rum (muWyan-i-rum) are mentioned as having 
been present, and probably this means Romish priests. One IMlrsca 
Mufiis — a kingdom-less prince, and who is said to have been an adept at 
logic, — was piesent and was being pressed with a question by ‘Abdu-l-iah 
Sultanpnri. His rival Shaili *Abdu-n-nabi was also there, and' in his 
tarn propounded a question to the Prince, The latter who had not 
replied to *Abdu-l-lalds question, and was probably posed by it, (see 
Lowe’s Badaorn, 190) seems to have lost his temper and cried to 
*Abdu-n-nabi “ Slave ( Ghulam-i-hor) ! be a little patient till I have 
ans'wered the big slave, and then I will answer you/’ Mirza Mufiis, (to 
whom there is a reference in Blochmann, 541), went to Mecca and died 
there in 9S9, (1581), and Bayazid wdtnessed his interment. 

P. 131a. tells of the wonderful feat of a man called Mir Faridun, 
who had some years before swallowed eighty misqals of boras or hara^ 
(an intoxicating drug or drink made apparently from Indian liemp) 
and who now, to please the Khan-khanan and his friends took 140 
misqals of the stuff. He also drank Koknar (a preparation of opium) 
instead of xvater, and yet for several nights remained in company, and 
acted as if the drugs had no effect on him. 

P. 132a, Bayazid came to grief, very deservedly for desti-oying 
a Hindu temple at Benares with pillars bearing an inscription 700 
years old. He converted the building into a Madrasa, etc. Raja 
Todar Mai was annoyed at this and got the inhabitants to complain 
against him. The result was that Bayazid lost his appointment 
and was for several years a darwe^. After some years he became Mir 
Mai or keeper of the Seal (Blochmann VI), and subsequently he was 
made governor of Ounar. 
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P. 135®. liMs mention of Raja Gajpatl, ( Bloclimann, 399), wlio is 
called Raja of tlie coimfry of Aciua(^^t ?) and is said to have held 
ihojagir of Biijpur and Biliija, <fec., extending over both banks of the 
Ganges. At tlnit time he was loyal. 

P. 147a. Gives an account of lOian’s removing his head- 

quarters from Tanda to Gaar (which Bayazld also calls Batigala), and of 
the pestilence which broke out there. He saj’s that the nature of the 
country is such that a pestilence {waha ) breaks out there every thirty 
years (qaru) and that on this occasion the plague was assisted by 
drunkenness (Jcuif), Muu‘im Khan was himself a victim, dying there, 
according to Bayazid on the night of Monday, 18 Rajab 982. ^ On the 
same night Muzaffar, the deposed king of Gujrat, and who afterwards 
escaped and gave Akbar so much trouble, arrived at Gaur, having been 
sent there by Bayazid from Cunar according to Mun‘im’s orders. 
Bayazid tells how he himself went afterwards to Gaur and of the 
difficulty he had in taking charge of Mnn‘im’s property. In this 
connection he mentions the names of two women, viz., Seor (Sarw) 
Agha, Muudin’s widow, whom he describes as a reliable woman and one 
>yIio had been in the harem of Babar and Hnmayun, and another lady who 
was the mother of Khwfija Shah Mansur, who was Mundm’s haJcfiM, 
Bayazid said he had no wish after Mundm’s death to remain on active 
service. He gave up his post of governor of Cunar but held for 
a time the position of dardgka of the Treasury. In the beginning 
of 986, (March 1578), lie got leave to go to Mecca and left for that place 
with his wife and children. He was, however, detained for two years 
in Surat on account of a charge of malversation which was brought 
against him by his enemies. He got over this difficulty and was able 
to go to Daman, but there he had fresh troubles with the Portuguese 
and had to pay a heavy ransom before he was allowed to sail. They 
reached Aden in fourteen days and tliere a small boat came out to 
them, which had been sent by Gulbadan Begam and otlier ladies 
who had been to Mecca and were on their return, Bayazid sent the 
Begarns news of India, &c. He spent a considerable time in Mecca, 
and lost his wife and one of his sons there. He buried mother and 
child in one grave, and occupied it himself for one or two hours so that 
it should not be too small or itarrow. He sent his other children home, 
hoping that he himself should end his days in Mecca and might be 
laid beside his wife, But he had to return to India in consequence of 
hearing that his family had been made prisoner by the Portuguese 
at Daman. He left in 990, { 1582 ), but had to wait long in Mocha harbour 
for a favourable wind. At last the “olive season” (matmm-i^zaitum) 

I It should be 983, The English date is 23rd October, 1575. 
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came and broiiglit a wind and fcbey were jost about to start when a 
boat called a “ (see Blocbinanri, 241) came in from Din and 

reported that all Gujrat was in Of blaze owing to tlie insnrrectioii of 
Mnzaffar. In this extremity Bay azid consoled liimself and his friend 
as they were sitting in the ship’s cabin (dahus) by taking an omen from 
Hafiz, the result of which was to satisfy them that the descendants 
of Hnmayiin would eventually prevail. He was eight months on 
board ship and after a voyage of two months arrived at the port of 
Knda (qr. Grodhri, or perhaps Ghoga). Bayazid was in danger here 
hut ultimately escaped to Surat. Apparently Mnzaffar let him go on 
account of their old acquaintance when Muzaifar was his prisoner at 
Cunar. He liked the climate of Surat and was willing to stay there 
but his sons Sa'adat Ylr and Iftikhar who were in Akbar’s service, 
wrote to him that the Emperor was expecting hinl. He therefore waited 
upon Akbar in Fathpur Sikti in the end of 992, (December 1584), and 
was graciously received, getting a house and the pargana of Sanan, 
for which however he was to pay a rental of 14| lakhs. Raja Todar 
"Mai did not like Bayazid and tried to screw a higher rental out of 
him. He got the in partnei'ship with his sons, and apparently 

it was not lucrative. 

In 994, (1586), Bayazid was raised to the rank of mansah oi 
200^ and next year he was made Steward and chamberlain 

(is&af Aghd)- But he was soon after attacked with paralysis and 
had to give up all his appointments. But in 998 he returned to work 
and was made a Treasury ddroaha and amm. In 999 Akbar gave him 
(probably in consideration of 'his bodily infirmity) permission to sit in 
the royal presence, and declared before a number of courtiers that 
Bayazid was an honest man and had served the state for nearly two 
qarn, Le., for 60 years The Memoirs were completed on Sunday, 1st 
Ramazan, 999, (13th June, 1591), and with this statement and some 
verses the book closes. Previous to this Baj^azid describes some build- 
ings that he erected at Labor, and gives an account of the distribution 
of copies of his book. 

1 He must have got further promotion for Abu’l-fa?l, (Blochmann, 501), ranks 
him among the commanders of 300. Probably this was when he became Bakawal 
Beg in 995. 
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The Outegvara Inscription of Anarjga-hMma II of Orissa,— 
ByfExi{mmik-^kSB.kYAJSij^ EditoTyYigvahomf 

[Read August, 1898.] 

In my article on the copper-plate grant of Nrsimlia De^a II. of 
Orissa, read in May, 1896, in our Society’s meeting, I merely alluded 
to this Inscription, expressing, however, rny desire to publish it iu full 
in a later issue. Now, compliant to that promise, I bring in my present 
article. 

This Inscription, which was first noticed in the Yi^vakasa^ in 1894, 
is incised on a stone-slab in the temple of Cate^vara (or fiva) at Kisoa- 
pur village in the PadmapiirPargana, District Cuttack, and situated nearly 
12 miles north-east from the town of Cuttack and 2 miles to the north 
of the road from Cuttack to Chandbali, On both sides of this large 
temple, there are other temples of smaller size dedicated to Krsna- 
Piidhika and Parvati, but these latter fz'om their very appearance and 
architecture are evidently of a later period than tijat of Cateqvara. 
From the resemblance of architecture the temple of Cateqvara may 
be classed as coeval witli other temples, built in several places of Orissa 
during the 12th and 13th centuries of the Chrislian era. The whole 
teinple is built uniformly of basalt stone locally called hanl-mald. The 
ornamental beauty and superior workmanship of the architect, are not 
a little exhibited in the temple, but much of its former beauty is, for 
want of repair, in gradual decay. The interior of this high temple is 
all dark, and now affords an unmolested habitation for innumerable bats, 
through the callous indifference of its votaries. In the sanctum of the 
temple, there is a deep excavation in which lies the Liigga immerged in 
perpetual waters, save at the time of festivals when the water being 
drawn out the Liijga makes its appearance. 

A few people now inhabit the village Kisnapnr, and they too, for 
the most part of them, are BhopaSf votaries to the God Cate^vara. 
Porxnerly the temple of Categvara had been vested with a large 
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d&vdttara property, but the votaries had alienated a great part of it, 
and consequently the income having greatly deterioratedv no longer are 
the offerings and ceremonies conducted in their former grand scale. 
One thousand bigbas of land and 300 hhamnas of paddy per year, are all 
that now exist to deh’ay the expenses of the temple. A considerable 
sum is added to the income by the gifts from the visitors, duidng the 
two festivals of the Qivaratri and the iiinar Caturda^i of the briglit 
fortnight in the month of Kartika, when a vast concourse of people 
floods into the place. 

The tradition as to the origin of the temple, runs as follows : — 

The site, on which the temple of Cateqvara now stands, was a tank. 
In the vicinity, a village schoobmaster taught his pupilSj in his little 
Catagald^ i.e.y school. Mahad§va, the great god, himself came in the 
guise of a mta^ i.e, pupil, and began to learn with other boys. Now, all 
the other boys had to be harassed much for their school fees, and paid 
them after several demands made j but Mahadeva, the disguised edta 
paid even before the first demand. Moreover, he would not be prevailed 
upon to disclose his parentage even at the injunction of the school- 
master. Doubts now began to grow deep in the mind of the teacher, 
as to the identity of this extraordinary boy, and one evening he secretly 
followed the when returning from the Gdtagdld. Then to his 

great astonishment the boy came direct to the tank, and to the ecstasy 
of surprise of the beholding teacher, plunged into the waters and dis- 
appeared ! The night following, the teacher was visited by Mahadiva 
in a dream and addressed to the following effect: — was hitherto 
learning of you with a view to reveal my greatness, go and celebrate 
my name to the world, henceforth I shall be called Oateqvara, the 
divine pupil.” After this miracle, many came to study there and went 
out profound scholars. By and by, the fame of tlie virtue of this place 
reached the ears of the Utkala- raja, wlio thereupon, caused the tank 
to be filled with earth, erected the beautiful temple upon it, established 
the present Cate 9 vara-Liqga within the temple, and dedicated a vast 
property towards its mainteiiance. 

In this temple, we find an inscribed slab, bearing the inscription of 
Anagga-bhima II of Orissa, which forms the subject -matter of my 
present article. On the 7th of November, 1893, 1 went there with my 
friend Artatrana Mi^ra of Mauda, to visit the temple of Cateqvara. 
The votaries at our request brought the inscribed slab out of the temple 
and placed it upon the outer door. The darkness of the night was then 
fast approaching upon us, and I hurriedly took some rubbings of tlie 
inscription in pencil. Subsequently, however, another set of tracing of 
the same has reached my hand. 
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The she of this «lab is 32*5'' x 22''. The average size of the letters 
is I" X y'. The Inscription is in 25 lines, running through the entire 
length of the slab leaving a margin onlj of If inches on all sides. The 
letters belong to the ancsieut Bengali type of ICutila character, and 
resoluble much the characters of the Meghe 9 vara Inscription published 
in this Jouxmal for 1897, and those of the Brahmg^vara Inscription, 
published ill our Society's Journal, by Mr. Prinsep.t 

The liuscriptiou was written by a poet named Bhaskara, the princi- 
pal object of it being to record the erection of a pi va temple ( of 
Oate^vara) by Anaijga^bhiina IL 

The language is higli-tiown Sanskrit and generally correct. 

As regards orthography; — the letter h is throughout denoted by 
the sign for v ; y and v are sometimes doubled with the superscript 
sign r, e.g. in lines 2, 3 and 4. A curious mistake is committed in line 

where thadiUggaJah is vfritten for yaddiggajah. 

Opening %vitli the wox'ds ** Om adoration to Qiva,” the Inscription 
first invokes the ocean as the abode of Visnu and the birth-place of the 
Moon, who adorns the crest of Mahadeva. It then glorifies the family 
of Codagaijga born in the lunar dynasty, and gives the following list of 
Kings:— "(1) CSdagaigga, (2) his son Anaigga-bMma I.,, (3) his son 
Ei^jSndra (Ilajanija), ami (4) his son Anaigga-bMma II*, together with 
the names of two distingnished ministers, namely GSvinda of the Yatsa 
Gotra and the renowned Yisiin, the terrible foe of the Muhammadan 
ruler Tumghana (Tughribi-tughan Klxan)*» 

Transcript 

50 

3rf3n*rrsrqc[ff i 

5rT%^*nT! II® [1] 

I J. A. S. B„ Vol. TII, Plato XXIV. 

» T,ihutM-i-mnn, pp. 7-il>-63, and my article on the copper-plate grant of 
Krsiihha Ueva ll., J. A. S. B., Vol. 1 jXV» Pt. I» PP- ■f33-3i. 

S Metre : pikhurii^u 


L. 1. 


L. 2. 
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[ 2 ] 


sjft- 

L. 3. 

L. 4. 

5515151 ^ 5 T?:¥ft?r«ft^Tfci?;Tf^ 3 r\^ i 

•Erfa^qcr^j xnPicn f L^] 

^W% snii^ 1- 

L. 5. fKfmt 

iTsretT i 

iirsaiT! 

t: II* [ 6 ] 



L. 6. 

^^TiDiPR^isrrTTcR:^! uisrf^fVr: Mjf^h i 
37Ji'5iran?5f f*rfff^ cr^iBSfr 

sf ■ ■ ■■ , 

jri fsT^f^wfsI-tTg^gt ^ssifni^tinw ii , 6 ] 

L. 1 , jigTcnTw cTcft 



f fwPnisiT 


srST^f^TT^ sgTT SR^WI 




r* [7] 


1 Mefcre: Upajaia. .8 M«tret -Bmgdbara. ^ M.atra; Mandiki4«43!« 

4 Metre *. ^ardula-vikrl^fca, and of tkie foilowittg verse. 

^ Metre, Sragdhara. 
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Jj.B. 

I 

’a'^i 1! i?^5rt 

«* [8] 

tgHg5ff?nT#t^cj%iprnD:- 

L. 9. ^ i 

30%^ i[(«f3[pr %sr arcf! g {9] 

srls^ ?ng srcrrqK^: 

sg-rawgf^ira: 

L. 10. irf^ I 

nf^ ig«n 3|?gf% 

«fTin! ^3Cf5lf srsnfq II* [10] 


L. 11. 


L. 10. 


!j3^4f^^r»rRwwra% w- » [11] 

• - ^..^...^ - 

cn®!^ rgTwTMWws^ittW^- 

L. 12. 

Taift:^3E:5 3eiTf^3w^wa i 

’ieT^^wwnfsr ^rsi^tT f*r»jft?r wit 

3HT«rOT f^«f«SfSfTW^3jt ^TcrCf€tlicf»i II [12] 
^rmcTTilK® 

UTO^ *r fw?awra ^p»^' *Tf 

snwT fw^*t«flrEraft'?rT sr- 

i M^tre, Vasanta-tilaka ; and oi the next yerae, , 

^ Metre, ; and of the next five yoreos. 
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L. 14. TlTf^mJ B [133 

ff are^^- 

s* # ' 

;bt 5RT53? 5r cr?n 

L. 15. w wftJira i?iTOrgslt^' I [14] 

ftr sJTl' 5ERTO#'55BTft: cTfngr ft^ef i 
Ij. 16. srt 

?rr?irr: qfcrs ^5cf% #^stt ^JpaFn ® 

li. 17. I 

’EWT^! Jfri^ li^rgiTCon 

W ^ *r ®fH:® I [16] 

^?*» * ^ . ■ - 

FR^* 

L. 18. ^51% 3(F5nT i 

5[%r(^ ^ ■g^ji 5i^TiTOt^% 

?rg gg m ORgfg srsi: % [17] 

Jj. 19. 5irt!^=^ l^g: I 

gjjfir gfgcT^enlg ct^t n [18] 

gi%sr g^gflsranfg^ ^iTOflrg- 

«-.*«SJ.-:» u j-f7-j , u-j,-...j ■ 'll- 1,1- a-r 


i Read %WT I » Read ^f^«3mT I 

\ Met]ce, 5ardula-vtoi#a, ^ Metre, Earliii 


S Moke, Bragdlsaari^ 


I 
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L. 20 . I 

ef g^rpcifct^ 
g-cte* ^ II [19] 

'TSrf’T 'Scf^sfTffcTT 

JTs^Trs^fwsrfs^ ii [20] 

^IW- 

L. 22 . 11 *^ I 

f*w?:i?Tf^f^f ® [| [21] 
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wre W^ srf^xrt^^TOT- 
L. 28 . ^- 

II [22] 
»TWT- 

sr^tfif ?;3ri%gnpT J 

L. 24 . ^fTTn*fj 3 R 5 si® II [ 23 ] 





wm^ cTTWIbrctT^ si^lfe: II [24] 


i Metre, Frfhvi. 

52 Metre, pJirdula-vikndita. 
Metre, Yasauta-tiiaka, - 


4 Metre, Yangasthavila. 

^ Metre, Maliul j and of the next verse, 
■ * Not clear, ^ 
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L. 26. wfH 

*r t 

4 B ' [25] 

Translation, 

Om! adoration to piva 1 

Verse 1. Hail to the Ocean, the sole lord of all the rivers^, where 
the mount Mainaka is enjoying the' pleasures of the paternal lap of the 
Himalayas, where even the lord of Lakami himself lives as a son-in-law 
in his father-in-law’s house, and who has undergone that process of 
churning as a svadha sacrifice.^ 

V, 2. From that ocean was born the moon, the wonder of all eyes, 
the love for whose virtues procured him a place in the eye of Murari 
and on the crest of Purari, 

7. 3. From the moon was born a race of kings, the blazing fire of 
whose prowess stopped the rutty streams on the foreheads of the 
elephants of their adversaries in the field of battle ; swelled by t!ie 
streams of their fame, the sea, heaved up at every moment and thus 
enjoying the pleasures of the companionship of the heavenly river 
Mandakini, still displays those sports in wavy frolics. 

F. 4. In the line of these sovereigns of renown, the radiant halo 
of the person of Narahari incarnated itself as King Cddagaijga, whose 
sword used to give deliverance to the hostile kir)gs, when they turned, 
so to say, Sannyasins on the banks of the sacred river, which flowed 
from the oozings of the elephants in fury of war. 

F. 5. Who, in the battle-fields, used to clutch with the palm of 
his hands, first the locks of the goddess of fortune of his adversaries, 
and then his sword ; who first deprived the breasts of the wives of liia 
enemies, of their pearls, and then deprived the temples oozing juice of 
rut, of the unnxly and maddened elephants, of their pearls. 

F. 6. When the hostile kings, frightened by the sharpened arrows 
of the leader of the noisy army obtained deliverance by his arrows 
it seemed, as if, to avenge their wrongs, these kings proud of their 
deliverance, were penetrating through the reign of the sun which travels 
in the sky and which x'esembled the king in his fiery character. 

Metre, Tasanta-tilaka* 

% Svadha means oblation Offered to the Pitys or spirits of deceased ancestors. 
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: W, 7, ' Hia son' was Anagga-bMma, -.who' ■ remaitiei' Viintonc^^^ -fej 
the ink-like sea of sin of tbe Kali-ynga; wbo obtained possession of the 
empire not by taking to any conspiracy or a host of elepbants but by 
tie mere lo¥e of otber kings. 

F. 8. G5vindLa, who was superior to other Brabmans, took Ms 
birtb in the Vatsa Gstra. The Vedas Yolnntarily seiwed liim, t.e., be 
obtained a great proficiency in the stndy of Vedas* This is not a great 
glory on bis part, as the king appointed liim to bear the burden of the 
whole empire. ^ 

F. 9. From him {sc. Ana:gga-bb!ma) King Bajendra {i.e. Eajaraja) 
took bis Mrtb, the nail-like swan of whose feet-lotus slept soundly on 
the moss -bed of locks of those hostile kings, who bowed down to him 
in submission. 

F. 10. Whose son was called Anaigga-bMma, whose bounty 
triumphs, even if the golden Sumera be melted by the fire of prowess and 
the .clouds take up the melted gold and rain constantly to drench the 
quarters and slake the thirst of the needy, those showers of rain can 
never satisfy, but bis bounty always satisfied the desires of all those 
who received it from him. it 

F. 11. Whose fame, when it whitens the Heaven, Earth and the 
Hether worlds, wipes away the. glory of the heavenly Ganges which 
consists in her pure whiteness ; whose praises when uttered by the throat 
makes away with the usefulness of the garland of pearls, the lustre of 
the nails of whose feet was the crown of hostile kings, who did not any 
more feel the necessity of wearing a turban on their head. 

F. 12. Whose toes slept (like the domesticated birds) on the fore^ 
head of kings, which were, as it were, the tops of houses | whose 
ministry was accepted by Visnu (a Brahmin) who appeared like a 
second Vi§nu, whose fame unified the empire of the kings of three 
Kaliiggas. 

F. 13. Of the hostile kings, they that sought his protection at the 
very beginning of the combat, without shooting even an arrow, and tliey 
that, confident of the overwhelming strength of their mighty hands, 
raised their swords, it is strange that both these classes of adverse 
kings obtained, before long, the eternal happiness by gaining the feet 
of Visnu, those that died in the field went to heaven and there 
obtained final emancipation at Visnu’s feet, and those that sought 
protection were very glad to appear before the minister Vis^u and at 
Ms feet established peace. . 

F. 14. The Vaikhauasas could not even by their most austere 
penance cQmp.i:chend tlic omnipresence and alhpervadingness of Visnu to 
the extent to which the idea was realised by the Tumghana -King. 
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Tu^ril-i-Tngliaii Hian), wliea he began, apprehending Visnu here and 
there, to look around through extreme fear, while hgliting on the banks 
of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Yindhya hills and on the sea-shores. 

F. 15. What more shall I speak of his heroism ! He alone fought 
against the Muhammadan. King, and applying arrows to his bow, killed 
many skilful warrioi'S. Even the gods would assemble in the sky to 
obtain the pleasure of seeing him with their sleepless and fixed eyes. 

F. 16. Whose innumerable elephants and horses frolicked in all 
directions; whose white umbrellas when carried on the roads cover^ 
od all the quarters ; who lived in Kataka and trampled over the heads 
of the principal kings, wherever any work of the imperial goddess 
of fortune of the King of XJtkala had not made its progress. 

F. 17. Think for a moment, how small is the earth to hold Ms 
fame, of what extent is the sky to spread his fame ; how small is the 
vault of heaven again where to give a free scope to it; how small is the 
horizon where his fame rests like a garland, and how small is the whole 
universe to contain his fame# 

F. 18. All the universe being whitened by his fame, Mahadeva 
takes Yamuna (mistaking her for the Ganges) up to adorn his crest, 
the fair ladies hold the blue water lilies (now white) in their 
garlands 

F. 19. On the shores of the sea, which are the favourite of 
Puru§ottama, he created several Golden-mountains (Sumeru) by the 
performance of the Tula-purtisa gift; and by erecting there hundreds 
of comfortable pleasure-houses attracted even Indra’s eyes which were 
fixed at the lotus-like face of paci. 

F. 20. He constructed several roads with hundreds of ponds, here 
and there, about them. The sea-breezes coming to these tanks rested 
for a while on the bed of the blooming lotuses and thereby after refresh- 
ing themselves of the fatigue of the journey, and bearing provisions of 
aqueous particles, fragrant with the sweet scents of the lotuses, fioating 
in them, followed the travellers. 

F. 21. Whom Logic saw with side-long looks, whose lotus-like 
face the Vedas kissed, at whose heart the news roamed voluntarily ; 
and whom the doctrine of administration of justice embraced heartily. 

F. 22. He, who was rich in reputation, renewed with his clear 
sight into the Vedas, all the Pura-nas now destined to be directed in the 
wrong ways through the gross-blunder of the expounders of them. 

F- 23, He built this temple to piva the destroyer of Kama. The 
sun supports its golden pinnacle, the moon himself is its crystal jar full 
ef water, and the beauty of the banner of its spire is the heavenly river 
Mandltinl# - 
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F. 24. As long as tlie principal mountains do lieave tliemselves up 
the sea, and thereby protect the three worlds, so long do their temple 
proclaim the fame of its consecration here and sing the eulogy. 

F. 25. The poet Bhdskara composed this eulogy whose fame could 
not be measured by the fourteen worlds, whose intellectual powers were 
not satisfied even with the study of the fourteen branches of learning, 
and whose pithy sayings are not to be depreciated even in fourteen 
manvantaras. 
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The date of the Jaganni%tha Temple in Puri, Orissa, — By Babu Monhohan 
Ohakravarti, M.A., B,L., Deputy Magistrate, Gaya, Bengal. 

[Read Augusii, 1898.] 



The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri is widely known in India; 
but nothing definite is known about the time of its erection. Touching 
this point I adduce below some arguments based on recently discovered 
inscriptions. 

The Graggavam^a copper-plates of Orissa contain the following 
important passage* : — 

«fR 5^:5^ pT "sr I 

mmi srro W(- 

•gTf% ’^kifaBR'rer^ i 

fwjiwvism swNif^cfx B 

Translation : — ‘ 

** What king can be named that could erect a temple to such a 
god as Puru§ottama, whose feet are the earth, whose navel the entire 
sky, whose ears the cardinal points, whose eyes the sun and moon, and 
whose head that heaven (above) ? This task which had been hitherto 
neglected by previous kings, was fulfilled by Gragge9vara. 

The ocean is the birth-place of Lak§ini, so thinking in his father- 
in-law's house (the ocean) Vi|nu lodged with some shame, though he 

1 Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, Vol. LXIV, (1895), p. 139 ; Journal, Yol. 
bXY, (1896), p. 240, This pantheistic idea and even the very similes of the text 
may he traced as far back as l^^gvida (X, 90, 13-4). 
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got fall adoration. Tims askamed, tke god PurusSttama was to 

get this new house; and Laksmi, too, gladly preferred living in her 
husband’s new house to living in her father’s house.” 

, ■ , This passage shows that — 

(1) a gi'eat temple was erected in Orissa dedicated to PTirnsottama, 

{ 2) that it was erected by order of Gaigge^vara alias Codaga^gga, and 

(3) that it was erected on or near the sea-coast. 

Purn§ottama is another name of Jagannatha, whose Kpttra and 
Mahatmya are still called Puriisottama-Ksettra a-nd Pnrusottama-Mihat" 
my a. The description thus leaves no doubt that the temple erected by 
Codagaijga can be no other than tbe pi’eseut temple of Jagannatha. 

Codagagga, however, ruled long, for nearly seventy years. His 
anointment (abhiseka) took place formally in 999 Qaka (17fch Pebraary, 
1078 A.D.). But he is believed to have practically ruled from two years 
back, 997 paka, so far as the numerous inscriptions quoted in Dr. 
Hultzsch’s Epigrapbical Report of 1895-96 (particularly those of Mu- 
khaliqgam) can be relied on. Similarly, if the date of Vajrahasta’s acces- 
sion be taken as 960 paka, then Cddagaqga, his grandson, came to the throne 
in 997 paka (960 + 29 -1-8),^ or 1075-6 A.D. Orissa has been specifically 
described in the inscriptions to have been conquered by Codagaqga.® 
Consequently the temple of Jagannatha must have been begun to be 
constructed several years after his conquest. When the Orissan conquest 
took place is not known, but at least 8 or 10 years might be reasonably 
assumed to have elapsed before it was. taken possession of. We thus 
arrive at the anterior limit of 1085 A.D., as the date before which the 
temple of Jagannatha could not have been built by Codagajgga, 

The posterior limit can be arrived at only indirectly. In the 
Govindapura inscription of Gaya edited by Prof. Kielhorn, it is said— 

tiffin ^^swTir =gi!r 

Translation: — 

“Pleasing with his good fortune and youth, and a person of 
good renown, Manoratha went to the sacred Purn^ottama, and on the 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. lY, p. lOO; Professor Kielhorn has thrown doubts on 
the English equivalent arrived at (see his note on the covering page 3, Yol. lY, 
pt. Y). 

S Ind. Ant., Yol. XYIIX, p. 169; J. A. S. B„ Yol. LXIY, p. 130. 

4^ Ep. Ind., Yol. II, p. 334; for translation see p, 339. 

J. 1. 42 
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noisy shore of the sea gave away his wealth in charity at the time of 
au eclipse of the bright moon ; (and) gladdening his ancestors with t])e 
water thrown from his hands, he for a moment obtained the fellowship 
of the moon, eclipsed at full-moon time.’’ 

This inscription is dated 1059 paka or 1137-38 A. I). It wavS com- 
posed by one Gajggadhara, son of Mandratha. The extract shows that 
the composer’s father paid a visit to Purusottaina, and gave gifts on the 
shore of the sea. This visit may be presumed to have taken place 12 
or 15 years back from the date of the inscription, or abont 1122“"25 
A.D. The Pnrnsottama-Ksefctra and necessarily the temple must have 
existed by that time, and must have attained cotisiderahle fame to 
deserve such specific- mention. Thirty to thirty-five years might be 
allowed for this sanctity and the temple can be fairly supposed to have 
existed by (1125-35 or) 1090 A.D. 

That the Ksettra and the temple existed before the end of the 
eleventh century receives some corroboration from another inscription. 
In the Nagpur pra^asti of the Maiava rulers I find the following 
passage : — 


Translation by Prof. Kielhom : — 

“ Near the eastern ocean clever men thus artfully pi’oclaimed 
his praise, while he, pleased, looked on bashfully: lord, it %Yas the 

holy Purusottama to whom fortune resorted, who relieved the universe 
by subduing the enemy Bali, and who supported the earth.’ ” 

The king referred to is Laksma Deva of Maiava, and the verse 
extracted is one of several describing his digvijaya. The verses 
preceding this refer to the invasion of East India, and the imme- 
diately preceding verse 43 refers to his conquest of Aigga and Kaiiqga, 
while the immediately succeeding verse 45 refers to the eastern ocean* 
The allusion to the ‘‘holy Purus5ttama ” in the extract, and its juxta- 
position with Aijga, Kaligga and the eastern ocean points clearly to 
the Purusottama-Ksettra and consequently its temple. The inscription 
is dated Samvat 1161 or 1104-5 A.D. Hence the Purusottama temple 
would have existed some time before this, or say ciroa 1090 A,I). 
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ail;. 

To resume, tlie above discussion is intended to establisli the follow- 
ing conclusions 

(Ij that tlie present temple of . Jagannatha was built under the 
orders of Codagajgga of Ga^ga dynasty, 

(2) that it existed by about 3090 A.D. and might have been built 
between 1085-90 A.D., ■ 

(3) that the conquest of Orissa took place very early in the reign of 
Codagagga, probably in the first decade of his reign (1075-3085 A,D.). 

The above arguments are not conclusive, but in the absence of 
positive proof from any recorded inscriptions, they appear to me to carry 
much weight. 
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Notes on the language and lUerattire of Orissay Parts III and IVJ — By 
Babu M. M, Chakrayarti, Bejputy Magistrate^ Qaya. 

[Read December 1897.] 

Part III. Oriya Songs and religious Poems. 

In Part IT. I have given some glimpses of the Sanskrit com- 
positions in Orissa during the mediseval Hindu rule. The vernacular 
compositions began to fiourish from the close of this Hindu rule. 
This change was brought on through various causes. The first cause 
lay in the study of Sanskrit itself. Sanskrit drifted more and more 
from the colloquial speeches, and a study of the Sanskrit language 
came to mean years of hard labour. The elaborate and minute 
analysis and classification of Sanskrit grammars and rhetorics proved 
a heavy burden for ordinary readers, and the study of Sankrit litera- 
ture became more and more unpopular among the leisured classes. 
If reading of Sanskrit works was found to be troublesome, the writing 
of works in that language was found to be still more so. The non- 
Brahmin scholars continued to study Sanskrit literature on account 
of its high cultivation, but for compositions they turned their attention 
to the simple and familiar vernacular. 

In Orissa this tendency was aided by its close connexion with 
Teliggana. By the 14th and 15th centuries the language of Teliijgaiia, 
i.e., the Telugu, had been 'well developed and an abundant Telugu 
literature had been produced. Through trade and through dynastic 
infiuences, Telugu songs, Telugu poems and Telugu grammars came 
to be well known in the southern part of Orissa. The leisured classes 
saw that the vernaculars were capable of being well-developed, and 
iu this respect Tsiugu literature served as an excellent model. Thus 
a number of the non-Brahmin scholars took to cultivation of their 
spoken speeches. 

A further help in this direction was received from the spread, of 
I Farts I aud II are published in Journal Fart I, 1897. 
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Vaisnayism. The sanctity of Pari attracted a considerable number 
of deyotees, and several maths of Ramanttja and other] sects sprang 
up on its sands. About 1510 A.D. Oaitanya, the great, Yaisnavite 
apostle of Bengal, first visited Orissa, and later on settled in Puri. 
Here be gathered a considerable following and by and by came to 
exercise much influence. Though a good Sanskrit scholar, he aimed 
to impart his religious instructions through the vernaculars. With the 
Pandits he argued in Sanskrit, but to the laity he preached in their 
spoken dialect. His disciples came chiefly from the lower classes, and 
carried out this practice of vernacular preaching more extensively. In 
this way religion which had hitherto been a strong prop of the naono- 
polising Sanskrit learning, ceased to be so. In contradistinction to 
Brahmins, grew up a body of Yaisnava gurus and mahantas whose 
influence gradually increased over the land, and with whose increasing 
influence the vernaculars came more and more to the front. The 
Yaisnava devotees translated the Sanskrit religious works, composed 
new devotional poems, and by and vernacular songs con- 

siderably developed the power of the vernaculars. To the Yaisnavites 
are due almost all the early vernacular compositions both in Orissa and 
in Bengal. 

Another cause for the change lay in the overthrow by the 
Mahomedans of the paramount Hindu power. In 1568 A.D. the 
last independent Hindu king Teiiigga Makunda Deva was defeated and 
killed ; and Orissa was overrun by the victorious army of Sulaiman 
Kerani of Bengal. From that year for nearly two centuries Orissa 
remained subject to the Mahomedan rule, first under Pathans and 
next under the Mughals. On the transfer of the supreme power the in- 
fluence of the Brahmins and of the Sanskrit language received a check. 
The Hindu religion itself lost the powerful support of the imling power. 
In the towns the Persian and the Persianised Hindi (Urdu) came into 
vogue. They showed the people that Sanskrit was not the only highly 
cultivated tongue in India. Hence a certain amount of freedom was 
produced which was favourable to the cultivation of vernaculars. In 
the towns and in the conrts of petty Hindu chiefs many turned their 
attentions to compositions in Oriya. 

To summarise, the difliculties of compositions in the dead Sanskrit, 
the example of the early developed Telugu, the influence of Yaisnavism 
and the supersession of the Hindu rule by the Mahomedans — all tended 
to swell the tide in favour of the vernaculars. Original Sanskrit works 
by tlie Oriyas practically ceased. From the 16th century downwards, 
one finds no real Sanskrit compositions by non- Brahmins. Even among 
the Brahmins the writers confiined themselves chiefly to tzkas or ex- 
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plaiiaf-orj notes on Sanskrit classics. Siiiall pieces, suck as GHndica-> 
hijaya or Qnndica-campii (description of Jagaivnatha’s car festival), or 
Ildsydmava (collection of comic verses) hardly deserve, the name of 
works. Gradually even this Sanskrit scholarship declined, and Brahmins 
fairly well acquainted with Sanskrit classics or philosophy grew smaller 
in number. Young students were obliged to go to Benares for studying 
Sanskrit grammar or Vedanta philosophy, or to Nadiya in Bengal for 
studying Ny-aya or logic. 

It should not however be understood that because compositions 
ill Sanskrit dwindled, Sanskrit language itself ceased to influence. 
Both Telugu and Urdu did not escape the influence of Sanskrit study, 
and so could make no change other than a general inclination towards 
the use of the vernaculars. The vehicle of expression alone changed ; 
the intellectual atmosphere underwent no great change. Sanskrit 
classics, specially the later ones such as the Naisadhtya and the 
QiQwpala-vadha were considered models to be closely imitated ; while 
Sanskrit grammars and rhetorics supplied the rules of elegant com- 
positions in Opiya. Thus whether in versification or in the senti- 
ment underlying them, in the outer forms or in the inner ideas of Oriya 
poetry Sanskrit continued to dominate. At the time of discussing the 
later Oriya poets, this preponderating influence of Sanskrit classics and 
rhetorics will be more fully seen. 

The earliest compositions in Oriya were 

(A) Songs or 

(B) Translations of the Sanskrit religious works. 

These are generally in poetry. Certain prose works, such as 
Mcidald Fanji or the chronicles of the Jagannath a temple and Vam^mvaUs 
or genealogies of royal families had been begun from old time. They 
have however no literary merits and their historical value I will tj*eat 
at the end of this article. 

BOlSiGB. 

Songs are the articulations of man’s heart deeply moved, and are 
as common to the civilised as to the savage. They are based on a 
single sentiment, or a single incident, and do not require long conti- 
nuous thinking. Hence they .precede serious compositions, and take 
their birth from the early childhood of a language. Oriya could not have 
been an exception, and Oriya songs must have been current from an 
early period. The earlier songs are lost. The only song which 1 am 
inclined to think as pre-Mahomedan is 

Marka^da Dasa. This is known widely in Oris.sa, and is taught to 
children in the From its wide popularity it would appear 
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to be more than three hundred years old. Hunter’s list ^ puts its date 
as 500 years old ; but the reasons for this conclusioii are not giyeii. 
The song is based on an incident of the Bhagayata, CJri-Krsna had 
gone to Mathura leaving his mother Ya9dda. Yacoda felt unhappy at 
the separation and poured out her grief addressing the cuckoo. The 
verse runs easy, and the subject^ — a mother’s lamentation for her ahseiit 
son — appeals to Indian hearts, hlo wonder therefore that the song is 
so popular in Orissa, 

The other songs in current nse are much later : hut from the -works 
of the chief Griya poets the names of several eaiiier songs can be traced. 
These songs passed into favourite times, and came to be thus noticed. 
Among the oldest may he named Bukin ani Cautisa 
Madhupa Cautisa and Biprasim ha. Cautisa 

Several other old songs are quoted as tunes by UpendraBhahja 
and in the Bicitra Rfimayana.^ It is a matter of regret that most of 
these songs are now known only by their names. 

I Hunter’s Orissa, Yol. II, App. IX, p. 206. Here Markamla Dusa is credited 
wi'ongly with the authorship of another song — C4yan6day!i Ko-ili. This song 
was really composed by Lokanatha Dasa, a disciple of one Trilocana, and is much 
later. It deals with the mystical doctrines and symbols of Yoga, and some of the 
stanzas are really creditable, e.g, 

3i3ig I 

'sinfa jfw i 

’srrfwft' I 

^Tk sifflf ^ I 

«ii m ^TtII ^ I I 

** Luminous is the door to the universe where shineth the formless. Light unto 
light darkening, behold, the lamp is burning the whole night. Watch ye with care^ 
then age after age ye can be a Yogi [26].” 

S Dlnakrsna Dasa’s Rasakailola, 25th Chanda; Upe^dra Bhanja’s Baidehisa- 
bilasa, 46th Chanda. 

» Mathura Maggaia, 5th Chanda for Madhupa; and for Biprasimha, see Mathura 
Ma^gala 27th and 30th Chandas, Upendra Bhahja’s Baidehisabilasa, 45th Chanda. 

^ Upendra Bhahja mentions Jadusimha Cautisa Baidehisa- 
bilasa, 43rd Chanda; Hamsaduta Cautisa Baid. Bil. 44th Oh. ; 

Gopajibana Cautisa (3ftq#t?ir Bo. 47th Oh.; Ohapo-i 

Easapancaka 1st Pahcaka. Similarly in the Bicitra Eamayana one comes across 
Ba Cautisa (^f Adyakaiida X6th Oh,; “ Cak-i Eatlsa” (‘‘^55^ 

Ayodhya Ka. 11th Oh. ; “ Kusuma Saurava’’ Inipyaka Ka. i7th 
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The existing songs begin witli those of Upendra, Bhaflja. Many of 
the later songs are now being compiled and printed. About fonr 
Inindi’cd siicli songs have now been published referrable to some 70 or 80 
authors. ATuong them the most prominent authors are Upendra Bhanja, 
Sndananda Kavisuryyabrahma, Maknnda Deva, Banamali Dasa, Raja 
Jagadeva, Gdpalakrsna and an unnamed chief calling himself Asta- 
durganatha (or owner of eight forts). The first two authors will be 
separately noticed in Part IV. Makunda Deva appears to be the king 
of Khorda who was imprisoned by the British for the Khorda rebellion 
of 1804. Raja Jagaddeva was of Pirla Khemdi, District Ganjam ; but his 
amnie I do not find in ]\lr. Sewell’s list of Khemdi kings.^ Banamali 
Dasa and Gopalakrsna were two Brahmins who appeared from their 
songs to have been devout Vaisnavas. 

Excluding from consideration the recent ones, the Oriya songs are 
mostly Cautisas^ that is in four or more couplets. Occasionally they are 
either Oliandas (like the ordinary poems)^ or Ohapdis (in six couplets), 
or Bolis.^ As a rule, the songs deal with incidents of Radha and 
Krsna. Loves of human lovers and mistresses are rarely treated, and 
then the author is most likely of a royal family like DpSndra Bbanja. 
This exclusiveness in the treatment of the subject-matter originated in 
the paramount influence of Yaifnavism and is noticeable not simply in 
songs but also in the other classes of poetry as I will point out later on. 

The songs while mostly devoted to Radha and Krsna, deal not with 
their pleasures but with their pains and describe either the pangs of new- 
born love or the pangs of separation from the beloved. Radha and Krsna 
have been reduced to human level, and even of this antliropomorphised 
love, not the spiritual but the physical aspect, is generally dwelt upon. 
Several of these songs are composed in the true lyric vein, but as they 
generally contain descriptions of acts and feelings which would not be 

and XJtfcara Ka. 39tli Ch. ; Urdbaba CaUtisa La^H Ka, 4{-b Ch. ; 

“ Kota-i Gundica ” Laigka Ka. 6tli and 40tli Oh . ; Nandabu-i 

Cautisa Laijka Ka. 18th and 64bh Gli., etc., etc. 

1 Sewell’s sketch of the dynasties of S. India, pp. 45-6. 

^ Chanda songs are referred to in Mathiira Maggaia. 

«w>ir i 

'rfejrgill 23rd stanza 14th Ch. 

“ Some lady, with face handsome as the moon, was singing the Chanda song. 
(Seeing Krsna) she missed a line, and ran, leaving singing and dropping her 
glances {in surprise).” 

S Bicitra Ramayana, Jadu B6}i Lagka Kanda, 34th Ch. ; Dadlii- 

manthaiia Boli ’fife) Bo. 4l3t Ch. 
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tolerated in modern society, it is impossible to quote them here. One of 
the least objectionable is the following song from the pen of Banamali 
I)iaa; it will give some idea of the Oriya songs. The poet compares 
love to a sharp knife. 

[^:T3r I crra ■] 

1 1 ^ i i 

cTcri?: i crpf^ l 

hr; crfi^ fq;^ t: i \ i 

1 ^ cf^C I 

nflsr trf?: ’ag 1 1 1 

^ ^ I snf^ f s HI - 1 
*r f*ri mu -f^, ft?f^HT5ri= m® 1 1 ^ I 

^ g*rHT^ % f I HRT g% wvwTfK I 
WT H5r ^ w ?: I 8 I 

Saiggita Sagara, first Tara^ga, p. 28. 

“ Love is like unto a sharpened knife ; its iron hand strikes at the 
heart; [chorus]. Witj! care heating the love-iron, and with eye-tears 
tougheniiig it, behold, the love god smith, has made it carefully, its 
rust, alas, being poison-drinking. [1]* Very, very sharp is its edge, on 
which eye cannot be kept; it shines like a new mirror, looking new 
every time one sees through. [2]. He who touches that knife will have 
to forego caste and rank ; he who fails to seize it is sure to die, so deadly 
to separated lovers. [3]. Banamali says that this knife (of love) 
belongs neither to the old nor to the young ; how much (stronger) the 
attachment, lo ! so much (greater) is the uproar. [4].’* 

A few woi'ds about the music of these songs might here be added. 
Oriya music is essentially soutbern. In the mediseval times Tanjore 
was famed for its dancing and singing; and Teliggana was not behind 
hand. The Telugu music attained its greatest developments during 
the later Yidyanagara rule, Telugu songs are still regarded as 
among the sweetest in the Indian vernaculars. Orissa which was long 
subject to the Telugu influence naturally borrowed from Teliggana its 
music. The ragas or major tunes are almost exclusively Telugu which 
adopted mostly Sanskrit names, such as De 9 aksa, KamSdi, Bhairava, 
Makhari, Maqgala, Grurjari, Ghanprava, Kau^ika, Dhaua 9 ri, etc. In 
course of time the major tunes were often modified by local peculiari- 
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ties. These modifications mi^^ht be considered as minor tuneSj and fall 
roughly under two denommations 

(1) Bams {m%). 

(2) Brttas (ot) . 

The difference in musical notation between the two classes I can- 
not say. Some of the ragas slightly modified are occasionally treated as 
Banis such as Cakrakeli Asarhasukla ‘ 

Zalasa (^53:’’9T), etc. But the bulk of the Bams are evidently derived 
from favourite songs such as Muuibara Riikmam Cautisa 

Biprasijhha Cautisa Jadu- 

simha Cautisa Gopajibana Cautisa 

Chapo-i etc. Brttas are similarly derived from 

favourite songs or poems such as AbaMsa Brtta Dhaga 

Brtta (^ct), Bhagabata Bftta (MOT?! Stf), Kr^nakala Bftta 
SM), etc. 

In the latter part of the Mahomedan rule, the up-country music was 
gradually introduced into Orissa. The talas or time-beating thus came 
into use. I find in the Yicitra Ramaya^a ^ one tala named as Adim 
Gu 9 ir Mftrt), which looks like an Urdu or Persian name. 

The well-known tija Khemta (%TOt) is also mentioned in the above 
poem.^ This appears to me to have been introduced before the 
Mahomedan conquest,, and then apparently from the South. The 
Khemta was known to Jagannatha Dasa who refers to it thus in his 
Bhagahata: — 

JiTse I 

% g-ns; ii ii 

10th Skandha, 19th Adhyaya, Printed Ed., p. 117. 

(Speaking of the Gopa boys and their sports says) “ some ran sing- 
ing to the Khemtd taja, and some ran roaring like lions."’ 

BBLIGIOUS POEMS. 

Along with the songs, the Opiya religious poems are among the 
earliest. They had their origin in the religious yearnings of the 
people. When Sanskrit, the depositary of all sacred and mytholo- 
gical informations, became a dead language, it naturally failed to 
satisfy the desires of the populace. Hence translations into vernaculars 
came to he necessary, and numerous attempts were made to meet the 
popular demands. Such attempts must have been made from an early 

1 Sun dart Ka^^a, 9th Chanda. 

» Adya Kaijda, 7th Chanda j haijka Kantda, 27th Ch. 
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time, but tbe earliest ones are lost. The existing works cannot be 
put before the 16th century A.D. 

The chief religious poems in current use are 

(1) The primad-bhagabata of Jagannatha Dasa. 

(2) The Ramayana of Balarama Dasa. 

(3) The Mahabharata {^T^WKW) of Sarala Uasa. 

(4) The Hariramca of Aeyutananda Dasa. 

Generally speaking, these poems are not literal translatiotig but 
summaries and free adaptations of the Sanskrit original The verses 
are usually simple and nnornamented ; the details are lengthy and 
tedious. Though they contain Occasional passage>s of good descriptions 
and fine sentiments, they cannot be ranked high as literary compGsitiOTiS, 
Their importance lies firstly in the fact that they have supplied the bulk 
of religious and mythological informations to a strongly religious people 
from generations to generations. They have influenced all castes and all 
ages. By children their stories are heard with rapt interest ; by adults 
they are learnt and talked about; by women and old men they are 
listened for days and months devoutly and patiently as the passport to 
some worldly good or heavenly bliss. Secondly, they form important 
land marks in the development of the Oriya literature. Before their 
time the Oriya was a rude uncouth dialect, poor in ideas^ poor in words. 
These religious authors nursed it, imported words into it or coined 
words for it, and gave it some polish. They showed that the Oriya 
language could be made fit for expressing complex thoughts and abstract 
feelings, and by their own inperfect efforts made it capable of being 
utilised in various kinds of versifications. They prepared in fact the 
way for the later Oriya poets Dinakrsna Dasa, Upendra Bhanja, and 
Abhimanyu Samantasimghara. Any sketch therefore of the progress 
of the Ofiya intellect would be materially incomplete if it fails to give 
some accounts of these old religious poems. 

The most infiuential of these has been the <Jnmad«hhagabata or 
briefly the Bhagabata. Very little is known about it and its author. 
The work itself gives no clue to its time excepting the fact that it must 
be later than pridhara Svami, much later because his name is referred 
to with high veneration.^- ^ridhara Svami was a Gujarati Brahmin 

^ 1 ^ wMm a n 

MS. Bhagabata, 12th Skandha, 13th Adhyaya. 

^‘The Brahmin by name pridhara was bom in Kaliyuga. The Parana ^ri- 
Bhagabata has qWkas eighteen thmisand. Its pM in ikousaiids {.©f the 

Parana), 9^1<^hara has expounded in writing.’* 
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whose t 2 ka or comimentry on the Bhagabata Piiraiia is the best known. 
He is believed to have donrisbed by the 144h century A.D. Hence 
tiie Oriya Bhagabata must be much later than 14tl:i century A.D. 
Starting from backward I find that it must be earlier tlian sana 
1143 or 1736 A.D. in which year was copied a MS. of the fourth 
Skandha.i It is eaidier than Baideldsabilasa, one of the earliest poems 
of Upendra Bhanja, for the Bhagabata is referred to as a tune 
(Brtta) in its 27tli Chanda. He preceded Dlnakivsna Dasa whose 
principal work the Rasakallola is probably based on the tenth Skandha 
1st to 52nd Adhyaya of the Oriya Bhagabata. Dlnakrsna refers to 
a tune Rukmani Cautisa (RasakallSla 25th Chanda), and this tune 
is derived from a song which is likely to have been based on the popu- 
lar vernacular Bhagabata ( J 0th Skandha 56th to 58th Adhyaya). If 
Dinakrsna’s time be taken at the middle of the 17th century, as I 
shall show later on, the Oriya Bhagabata must be still older and cannot 
be later than the close of the 16th century. 

This is borne out by the general tradition, according to which 
Jagannatha Dasa, the author of the Oriya Bhagabata, is identifiable with 
the Jagannatha Dasa who founded the Atibara subsect of Oriya 
Vaisnavas, and who was a disciple of Caifcanya the great Vaisnavite 
preacher of Bengal. This tradition is strongly corroborated by the 
Jagaimathacaritamrta which attempts to give a biography of the 
Atibapa founder somewhat like Caitanya’s in the Caitanyacarita- 
mirta. In that work the author Dibakara Kara remarks in tbe 5th 
Adhyaya: — 

^ 1 TK vfwraftci II II 

^ I II 

t ■mdn I II II Ms. folio 28. 

“ Having understood the siokas of Bhagabata, I rendered them into 
Blidsd, The lines which my Gosai Jagannatha Dasa) had said before 
in Bhdsa, I correctly understood, and wrote following this JBhasa.^^ 

As Jagannatha Dasa was a disciple of Caitanya, he must have 
flourished in the 2nd quarter of the 16th century, and the Bhagabata 
was probably finished towards the latter part of this 2nd quarter. 

The Jagannathacaritamrta has not yet been printed. The manu- 
script which I am using consists of 136 folios with four lines on 

i See Supra pfe. I, p. 330, 1. A. S. B., Part 1, 1897. The passage runs thus : — 

5(rfTgTi% ii • ii ^ 

w US’? ^ I 
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each page. It is a curious mixture of Sanskrit and Orija verses. It 
purports to be a biography of Jagannatha Dasa, but the first seven 
Adhyayas treat more of Oaitauya than of Jagannatha, while the 20th 
Adhyaja is exclusively devoted to a description of the Purusottama 
Ksettra. The author Dibakara Kara was a Brahmin Vaisnava of 
the Atibara subsect. ^ His time is unknown, but fz^om the respect in 
which he is held by the Vaisnavas of that subsect, he cannot be less than 
loO to 200 years old. The biography is more full of quotations, eulogies 
and miracle descriptions than of facts, and after a wearisome reading, I 
have been able to cull the following few details about Jagannatha Dasa. 

Jagannatha was born at Kapile<5varapnra Sasana, District Puri. His 
father was Bhagabana Dasa Parana Panda (reader of Puranas), and his 
mother was named Padma. The time of his birth is noted as noon of 
bhadra 9nkla astaml. As he grew into boyhood, he took up the usual 
studies of a Brahmin, and he is said to have read up to his eighteenth 
year. Apropos of the Bhagahata, it is said in the 1st Adhyaya : — 

TfSf 551!^ i i ! 

mailer I ^5irr ?Er^or « 

“ Having studied the Ramayana, he applied his mind to (studying) 
the Bhagahata ; — the twelve skandha-ed Bhagabata with all its notes 
and commentaries.” 

After finishing the studies, Jagannatha Dasa took up his father’s 
pursuits, viz,^ reading Pui^anas in the temple of Jagannatha. Here 
Oaitanya often met him and was so much delighted with his reading 
and religious devotion that be made him a disciple. Gradually Jagan- 
natha became the favourite of Oaitanya who gave him the surname 
Atibara or the greatest.” This displeased the other disciples, most of 
whom left Purl. Oaitanya gi'ew more and more fond of him and 
recommended him to king Pratapa Eudra of Orissa. Soon after 
Oaitanya disappeared died). Jagannatha Dasa continued to reside 
in Puri. He showed various miracles to the king and converted him 

i Jn the 5th Adhyaya the author thus speaks of his own ancestors. 

sTTs I Pmr 8 1 

afTctTos^it ’affir?rr i 1 1 ' 

nviRK ftm ^ i srwut smt 1 1 

I I I MS. Folio 27- 

My name is Dibakara, a Bipra (Brahmin by caste). Nima Deba is my father, 
and Gopala Dasa my uncle. Their father is Nanda Dasa, whose father is Ba-i 
Dasa. My mother is by name Oampa. My gotra is Bharadvaja, and (my) pravara 
Vrhatyaggira.*’ 



m 
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and nntnerous others as his followers. Ultimately, Jagannatha Dasa 
himself disappeared in the body ot the Lord Jngannatlia, According 
to tiie author, Caitanya was an avatara of Krana, while Jagaimatha 
Dasa was an avatai^a of Eadha. 

The Bhagabata Parana is the most sacred book of the Vaisnavas, 
tlieir Bible or Koran. The Oriyas are mostly Vaisnavas, and hence the 
Orija Bhagabata enjoys an immense popularity. In every respectable 
house a room is set apart in which the BhagoTbata with the other 
religious woi'ks is kept on a gMi (raised seat) and periodically or daily 
worshipped with dowers, talsi leaves and sandal pastes. In every 
important village a shed is set aside at one end, where the villagers 
gather and hear every week the Bhagabata read out by Brahmins. On 
ausj)icious days the Bhagabata is read out in a gentlemen’s house to his 
friends and relatives, while the pothi is always handled with care and 
respect. 

I give below two extracts to let the reader have some idea of 
the writer’s powers. The first gives a description of the summer season 
in the groves of Byndabana; and the second attempts to describe in 
vernacular the Maya doctrine of YSdantism. 

1 'sm cTffTcr stsf n 
g5s:»?T iRSf I II 

5% *iT i ^ a 

^ *IT% I II 

I ^fa^tass II ii 

sfftcRW 'ptRsr 1 tRsf 11 

STS %% I WfToS B 

ciww ^ 1 tRsf ^ I! 

5Ci!r t ^ I *r ^ ii 

3rw*r ^ 1 w fiPti sftW II 

^ irat*: *rfNS^ i ^ ^ li 

W I *rt w «pf B 

^ 1 'asTfi^ sr toe ?ira h 

5^% ^ t ^ II 

10th Skandha, 19th Adhyaya, printed ed. pp. 1J5-6. 
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‘‘ ISTow listen Pariksita. In due course passed away tke spring. [5]. 
Came bot summer, perspiring all men. (But in Brndabana) every day 
tbe spring breezes blow gently. Spring cannot be rare in the grove 
where ^Jri-Rama (Balabbadbra) and Madbaba (Krsna) are. The deep 
springs babbling, make murmurs in the x-iver water. The sprays of 
tbe stream and of the springs mixing, keep cool tbe woody groves. 
[10]. With tbe breeze shake tbe river ripples and tbe blossoming 
groves. Playfully tbe wind wafts abroad tbe (pollen) dusts of tbe 
flowers in water, tbe lotuses, the nelumbiums, and others. Hence this 
Brndabana land with its deep woods and groves bot summer never 
touches ; hence its residents never feel tired. [15], In tbe deep river 
water, ripples rise one after another in force ; muddy look both its 
banks ; tbe ripples breaking wash tbe bathing recesses. Moreover, the 
sun never torments this forest grove, this wood by nature blooming with 
flowers, and resounding with the screams of tbe many-coloured peacocks, 
with tbe notes of the cuckoos and the cranes, with the delightful bum 
of the bees. [20].’* 


^ SITO SRT eft mK I 
sriiflr Tit eft?: ^ 1 
^pfre: t 

IS ?ft?T ^ I 

eftft?: ?rnn ?n?: i 

st2f= ^ 1 

sn^t 5Fr*r fftt i 


mftiiff ^TET^ii II 1) 

eft »nff xf^ 11 

n 

^ » 

%■ ert% snfflra li 
%• ^ ’TTt’ Trtt ^rNr ii ii 
% «raTs; » 

f%fi5 sftt II 


1st Skandba, 8tb Adbyaya, printed ed. p, 40. 


Salutation to thy feet, oh Lord ! tbou, tbe first cause, tbe Lord of 
tbe universe, Tbou residest beyond Prakrti (nature), and bence art 
invisible to beings. [70]. Tbe interior and tbe exterior of all creatures, 
nothing is outside thee. (The ideas of) Ahm^ i e., Self and others are 
but so many mayd curtains, while in essence tbe Being remains the 
same. This Being enjoys through the senses ; and puts on (as masks) 
forms like ahhaya,. and others. How can be know thee, oh Lord! over 
whose mind thine maya (illusion) is ? Just as tbe master among the natas 
(jugglers) by bis juggleries fascinates the lookers-on ; [75] and bringing 
forth various tricks and causing puppets to dance, bewitches tbe minds 
of spectators— but in truth they are nothing (so is it with thee, oh 
Lord!}.** 
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The Bliatcabafca was also translated in Ofija by Krsna Simha, the 
Efija of Dbarakota in Qanjam District, and this ti’anslation is believed 
to be more accurate. But like the revised version ot the Bible it lias 
failed to be popular. Hunter’s list also mentions an Oriya version of 
the Bhagabata by one Knsiiia Dasa, Tho influence of Jagaunatha 
Dasa’s Bh%abata is traceable in many of the later works. It moulded 
three large works, mz., Bioakriiia Dasa’s Rasakalifila, Bhaktacarana 
Basa’s Mathura Mai)gala, and the Premapaficamrta of Bhiipati Pandita. 
Modified by Radha-oultisin, it bad its effect on the works of Sadananda 
Ravisuryabrahma and Abbimanyu Samantasimgliara. It suffused 
whether with or without Radha- worship, the numerous songs of tho 
Oriyas (Oautisas and Pois). As already pointed out it gave rise to a 
separate tune and class of versification. Even now various Jatras 
based upon and borrowed from the Bhagabata are played to large 
audiences in the mofussil, and are watched with much interest. The 
importance of this work in the past and even present life of the mofussil 
Oriyas it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

Next in importance is the Oriya Bamaya^a (or as commonly 
pronounced Rabana) of Balarima Dasa, Little is known about the 
author. He must be earlier than Sana 1164 or J757 A.B. in which 
year one of the manuscripts I have seen was copied. He apparently 
preceded the poet XJpendra Bhahja, as the latter refers to him res- 
pectfully as fiir uttered his verses 

inspired by the grace of Grod.^ This veneration presupposes a pretty 
long time bfick and agrees with the general tradition according to which 
Balarama Dasa was a disciple of Caitanya. In Jagannathacaritamrta 
that I have already referred to, Jagaunatha Dasa is said to have been 
initiated as a disciple of Caitanya by iTTr (the enthusiast 

Balarama Dasa).^ If he be identifiable with the author, then the Oriya 

1 BaidehisabiHsa, 1st Ghauda, 4fch Stanza, printed ed., p. 4. Upendra Bliaiija 
does not name him, but this has been explained by his commentator, 

3 Jag. oaritamrta MS., Folio 10. 

wrr I Wr *ri*r?? i i 

(*T) i WTor i t 

*r srmPw t 'snf^ i i 

“That enthusiast Balarama. the best among the Vaisntivas, he does not, while 
sitting, sleeping, eating, walking, lying, dreaming, know day or night j but is 
phrenzied in Ms devotion (to God).” 

Balarama Dasa has been again mentioned in jFoL S6, as a chief disciple of 
Caitanya Deva. 


I flft *to(rcm ^ ii 
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Ramayana sliglitly pi^eceded the Bliagabata and will liav© to be placed 
ill the 1st quarter of the 16th cenfiirj. 

Balarilma Dasa carae of a respectable family. He was a son of an 
Oriya minister named S5manatha Mabapatra. 

gc3KT?t^?r cni'T?; ^ ii 

MS. No. 2, JPol. :308. 

Cri-Somariatha Mabapatra is the chief of ministers. His son is 
Balarama Dasa.” 

He became a devout Yaisiiava and came to reside in PnrL In the 
closing passages of each Kanda he expx^esses his humility and prays to 
Jagannatha for his deliverance. His Ramayana is simple in style and 
is generally written in one form of versification. He sometimes uses 
grammatical forms not now in existence, 

Si^%331 ^ 1 

MS. No. 1, Fol. 447. 

With the eye ol flesh have I seen Lord Jagannatha ; hence have I 
been able to expound the work Adikanda.” 

Here nayanena ” contains an instrumental form of “ ena ” which 
was derived from Sanskrit but is not now in use. Similar grammatical 
variations are also to be found in tbe Oriya Mahabharata. It is a pity 
that neither of these works has yet been printed. The infiuence of this 
Ramayana is perceptible in several later works, such as Baidehisabilasa 
of Upendra Bhanja, Bicitra Ramayana of Bisvanatha Khunti-a, the 
Bicitra Ramayana of Harihara Dasa and Ramallla of Sadasiba Dasa.^ 
The Ramallla Jatras of the mofussii are mostly based on this woz'k. 
Krsna Simha of Dhai^akota translated another version of the Rarna- 
yana, which though literally more correct has failed to catch the public 
ear*. 

This author is not mentioned in Hunter’s list. The manuscript consists of 
92 folios with 6 lines on each page. The work describes in verse the story of 
Kama from his birth to his abhiseka (crowning). The manuscript was copied in 1229 
Sana or 1820 A.B. and ends thus— 

m w 121st Canto, 14th couplet. 

‘'(Oh God!) Always do this favour to Sadasiba, that his mind may not go 
©lisewhere except towards Rama and 

.''I' 
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III addition to tlie Rainajaiia, Balarama Dasa coniposod iniincrons 
.smaller pieces, a list of which is to bo foiuKi in iliiiitor’s Orissa, App. ix. 
Tliey amount to twenly-two and deal with various religious and ethical 
topics. Of those I have seen in umnnscripts, the Arjnna Gita (No. 2), 
Gnpla Gild {Via, 14i), 28) ; and in print, Bcdhd- 

parikramd (No. V), Gafamsidra/na GfM (No. 10), and ^Irnijamstnii 
(No. 17). I have also seen in print Kfmta KS-iU (^i^ wdn'cli 

was composed by Balarama Dasa, but which has not boon mentioned 
in Hunter’s list. This song is put into the mouth of Slta and describes 
the events from her abduction by Havana to Rfima’s abhiseka. 

The next great epic of Sanskrit, the Mahabharata lias also been 
rendei-ed into Ofiy a. The popular version was by Sarola Dasa. He 
was a 9udra by caste, and while lie professed to be a Yaisaava and 
speaks devoutly of Jagaiinatha, he was at heart a worshipper of the 
goddess Candi. The closing lines of each parva speak of Sarola Chandl 
Thakuranl ; and in his last page he says — 

% il 

“ The (goddess) Hiqgu la Candi Sarold dwells at Jakherhi’apnra. 
She is my ttdasz {Octjmum) garland that swings over the breast,” 

Then again his last lines are 

11 MS. Folio 245. 

‘‘At the feet of pri-Oandi, the resident of Jakhempura, the pudra 
ascetic Sarola Dasa seeks refuge.” 

The goddess Canidi is said to bo of Jakhem whicli is probably tlie 
older form of the pi’esent village Jhagkara in Thana Tirtoia, Ilistrict 
Cuttack. Here the worship of Sarola Thakurani is widely prevalent 
and attracts considerable local pilgrimage. 

It is impossible at present to fiud out the precise date of this work. 
It must be older than the 3rd A:gka of Ramacandra Deva, Mitliuna21st, 
on which date the oldest manuscript I have seen was copied. The 3rd Aijka 
of Ramacandra Deva IL falls in 1732-3 A.D.^ How much older he was 
there is no means of knowing. But from its popularity and veneration, 
from its uneven versification, and peculiar forms of several of its words 
and grammatical terminations I infer that the work carmot be later than 

1 In Appendix lY of this article I have shown that Kumacandra Deva began to 
reign in l731-'2 A.D. His ard Axjka or the 2nd year shoakl therefor© be 1732-3 A, B 
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16th century A.D. and might belong to its first half. Like the Sanskrit 
original it forms a gigantic undertaking and takes up about two thousand 
folios. It does not pretend to any literary finish, and the verses often 
rhyme unequally. But it has the merit of having superseded the San- 
skrit Mahabliarata among the common mass. 

According to tradition, Sard] a Dasa was a resident of the village 
Kalinaga in Pargaiia Jhaqkaira. A casa by caste, he had three more 
brothers. He was considered the dunce of the family ; but tli rough the 
grace of Sarola Devi, the principal goddess of Jhaqkara, he is said 
to have acquired the power of versifying. The goddess ordered him to 
compose the Mali abb arata in Oriya; and when he expressed his inability 
to distinguish good from bad verses, sbe said “ Write on palm leaves 
whatever comes to your mind. When you get disgusted, take the palm 
leaves so written to the river Oandrabb^a, and float them on its water. 
Gratlier those leaves which will float up to you and stitch them according 
to the order of receipt. This will be your Mahabharata.^’ In this way 
Sarola Dasa is said to bave composed his work. Oandrabhaga is another 
name for the stream Budlia that flows past the village Tentulipada in 
Pargana Jhagkara. After composing, Sarola Dasa took his poem to Puri, 
but there the Pandits laughed at it. During the night, however, Lord 
Jagannatha appeared in a dream to the Raja, and strongly recommended 
the work to him. Then by order of the Raja, the work was re-examined 
by the Pandits, who unanimously approved it. Pleased with his poem, 
the Raja "of Puri gave him, as jagir^ Jbaijkara and three other 
Parganas. Sarola Dasa^s descendants still live at Kalinaga, Tentuli- 
pacla and the adjoining villages, and now pass as Karanas or members 
of the writer-caste. 

Another version of the Mahabharata into Oriya was pre])ared 
under the direction of the Raja Krsna Simha of Dharakota. But 
this vex’sion though literally more correct, is hardly known among 
the people. The influence of the Mahabharata, both Sanskrit and 
Oriya, may be traced in certain brief redactions such as the 
Sueitra Bharata of Kesaba Dasa and tbe Bicitra Bh arata of 
Bisvambliara Misra. Episodes of Mahabharata were worked into 
smaller pieces as Kapatapasa or fraudulent dice-playing, Siibhadra- 
parinaya or marriage of Snbhadra, Gajanistarana Gita or tbe deliver- 
ance of the elephant in his fight with the tortoise, etc. In addition the 
Bhagabatagita which really forms a part of the Mahabharata wms 
translated into Oriya ; and a version of the Jaimini Mahabharata was 
mad© for popular use. 

The last important religious work I will notice is the Harivamqa, 
In the original Sanskrit it is a supplement of the Epic Mahabharata, 
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But as it treats of Krsna and Ivis career, it assumed more importance 
ill a Vaisnava land. Kr?na Siiiiha of Dharakota, in piirsiiaTico of 
his desire to have Ovija translations of the chief reli|L»'ions works trans- 
lated the Harivnih^a. But it is not known among the mass. They 
use two versions whick are commonly designated as 

(1) KhandJda or single-volumcd, and 

(2) Sata,hhandi-a or seven- vohmiecL 

The first is later and was made by a Brahmin named Narayana 
Dasa. He speaks of himself thus in his last but one couplet : — 

=ep 5:5 i 

ftsr ii ms. FoHo 272. 

“ At the safety-giving feet of the all-beautiful Lord of the blue 
(hill), the Brahmin Narayana Dasa bows at heart,’' 

As usual, nothing is known of Idm, But I am inclined to think 
that he was contemporary with the chief Oriya poets, and probably 
belongs to the beginning of the 17th century. 

The second work is much older and moi'e popular. It was made by 
AcyiUananda Dasa, He was a pudra bj caste and was initiated into 
Vaisnavism. He preached Vaisnavism among the catBe-keeper caste 
(Grauras) and was given the title MaJiata, Undo afo ted ly he was a 
devout Vaisuava and his poem is full of expressions of humility. Be 
lived in llanapima, a Tributary State adjoining the Puri District and was 
supported by its chief, Padmalabha Narendra. According to Hanapura 
royal genealogy, Padmalabha was the 97th king of the family, and 
ruled between 1477 to 1525 A.D. He is said to have accompanied the 
Orissa king Purusottama Deva in his raid to Kanci (Conjiveram). The 
time of this Harivam^a should therefore be referred to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Certain personal informations were given by 
the poet himself in his closing lines. 

ftWT imE 1 fa- o 

*fT?T I 
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^ ^5iT5; H'fsr I 

^TcfBin®' f ft#5j; i 

sftf^ =g5CJ3i I 

MS. last cliapter, folios 231-2, 

‘‘At Ikhandacaja in Ranapura I reside. Padmanablia Naiendra 
supports me. I am born of the ytidra caste. Having received initiation 
(into Vaisaavism), I stay among the G auras ; and teach and preach to all 
the G'Opalas (Gaupas), taking refuge at the feet of pri-Hari. Among 
the Gauras I am called Mahata. The husband of Kamala {i, e., the god 
Hari) h«as taken mercy upon me. This prayer to pri Gopxnatha’s feet — 
Oh yellow-robed I — preserve the poet Acyuta Dasa. The seven-volumed 
Harivaihga is finished; Acyuta Dasa meditates on Lord Govinda’s feet.” 

Hunter’s list (Vol. II, p. 197) credits this Acyiitananda Dasa with 
a Sapta Bhagabata wdiich is evidently a mistake for the Satakhaiidi-a 
Haribamsa. The list also ascribes two smaller pieces to him : (1) Ananta 
G5yi or the eternal mystery, and (2) Acyutananda Malika or the 
prophecies of Acyiitanartda. 

The other religious works iu Oriya- are, as might be expected in the 
land of Jagannatha, mostly Yaisiiavite. They may be roughly divided 
into.:— . ■ ■ ■ . . . 

(1) Pauranic, such as translations of ^iva Parana, Padma Parana, 
Markanda Parana, and of the various periodical Mahatmyas, as Karttika, 
Magha, Vai^akha, Ekadacl ; 

(2) Poems, as Dliaram Dhara’s translation of Gitagovinda, and 
the translfifcion of Hamsaduta ; 

(3) Jagannatha worship — as Gundicdhije or the procession of 
Jagannatha on liis car to Gundica, the summer house ; Darubrahiiia, 
and the De-ola Tola — au account of the origin of the god and his 
temple ; translation of Purusottama Mahatmya, etc. 

These works appeared later, and have no such special literary merits 
as to deserve detailed notice. In the next part will be treated the chief 
Oriya poets and this will conclude my sketch of Oriya literature.^ 


i In Oriya pronunciation, the consonants v, y, and 9 are hardened to b, J, and k 
respectively ; hence the dilference in transliteration. 
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Part IV". The later Ojuva Poets. 

Gentseal Remarks. 

The works of the following authors Mn'll bo dealt with in tliis 
article. Tlioy form the most importatit part of th.c Oriya literature. 

1. DmakrsEa Dasa ( ). 

2. Upendra Bhahja ( )> 

3. Blmpati Pandita ( MTOfr ). 

4. Bbaktacarana Dasa ( ). 

5. Bisvanatha Khnnti-a ( )* 

6. Lokanatha Dasa ( )• 

7. Sadananda Kavisuryabrahma ( ) * 

8. Abhimanya Samaatasimhara ( ). 

In the treatment of the subject-matter, etc., the poets differ so little 
from one another, that a few prelimhiai^ remarks will suffice to point 
out the general characteristics of Orija poetry, and enable me to 
dispense with the detailed discussion of each poem. The remarks may 
be noted under the following heads ; — 

(u) The subject-matter. 

(h) The versiffcation* 

(c) The sentiment. 

On examining the narrative paiffs of these poems, two general 
tendencies care perceptible, one religious^ tlie other jictional. The 
religious tendency is exclusively Vaisnavite. ]3y the time serious 
compositions had been begun in Oriya, ^ivaism in spite of its stronghold 
at Bhuvane 9 vara, and f^aktismin spite of its prevalence at Jajapura, had 
ceased to influence the popular mind. Yisnu-worsliip was in full swing 
and naturally Oriya poetry reflected this popular bent. 

Visnu was worshipped in various forms. One such form wms 
Jagannatha, wliose temple and worsliip at Puri still attract thousands 
of pilgrims. His intes were well-known to the above authors, who either 
resided at Pur! or visited it on pilgrimage. Upendra Bhahja translated 
into Oriya verse the local Mahatmya, and Dinakrena described the 
well-known Ratha festival in his Gnndicabije. In spite, however, of 
the veneration for Jagannatha in Orissa, his worship failed to bo a 
great religion because it had no great epic or Parana to fall back upon, 
and because it had no special organisation to propagate its doctrines. 
The priests and their agents busied themselves mainly in drawing 
pilgrims to the shrine and not in proselytising them into a sect ; wliile 
no gx'oat scholar or preacher arose to elaborate the dogmas in any 
famous poem or religious work. 
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Bama-worsMp, another variant of Yaisnavisin was somewhat more 
successful in Orij'-a poetry. The Ramayana has always been the most 
favourite of Sanskrit poems; and the Ram a ts who came on pilgrimage 
or resided at Puri in the various maths generally exercised considerable 
influence. Hence the career of Rama was often selected for the subject- 
matter, such as Upendra Bhahja’s Baidehlsabilasa, Bisvanatha* 
KhuHiti-a’s Bicitra Ramayana, Sadasiba Dasa’s Ramalila. But on the 
■whole, it failed to be popular in Orissa because the Ramats were few 
in number and cliiehy confined to Puri, and because it had to contend 
with the powerful iiifiuence of Oaitanya and his disciples. 

The most prevalent form of Yaisaavism was and still is in Orissa 
the Krsna- worship. T shall not burden this article with the origin and 
history of this great religion, interesting as the subject is, because long 
before the beginning of serious poetry, Krsna-wox’ship had become the 
favourite religion in Orissa. But since then Krsna- worship underwent 
an important modification. Gradually a feminine element was added to 
the male type of divinity, and the worship of Ersna alone was super- 
ceded by the Joint worship of Radha and Krsna. A similar and 
parallel transformation fi'om the single to the dual type is traceable 
in the gradual development of pivaism into paktism, and also in the 
Buddhistic hierarchy. 

The name of Radha is compai'atively modern. It is not to be 
found either in the Yedic works or in the older Sanskrit classics and 
Puranas. The Harivaih^a, the Bhagavata and the Yisnu Parana, the 
triple Bible of the Yaisnavites, are silent about her.^ The earliest 
authentic mention of Radha is to be found in the Brahmavaivarta 
Parana and in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda.^ Brahniavaivarta’s date is 

1 The following passage of flriniadbhagavata is twisted to mean a reference to 
Radha, but obviously it does not. 

arft ftrfrsr Wt ii ii 

Bh. loth Sk. 30th Adh. S3rd gioka. 

“ Evidently God Hari was devoutly prayed by this (lady), for Govinda has taken 
her (alone) to privacy leaving us behind.^’ 

.Another passage (same Adhyaya 34th is quoted by the aathor of 

Caitanyacaritamrta as referring to Radha, but the text does not even mention her 
(Adilila 6th parioheda). 

2 In Laghubhagavatamrta, Eupa Gosvami quotes one passage as being from 
Padma Parana. 

w Tm fi# wr i 

'■■Vv.v-;';. ■r.V: ' 

h c. Cai. Car. My. Adilila 4t.h pari. 
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unknown, probably nof, earlier than tenth wntury A. I). -Tayadeva 
flonrislied in tlio twelfth century. Radba-worabip Ciinnot tborc'foro be 
earlier tlm,n ninth century mid pos.sibly later. She nppoiirs to have been 

evolved out of the Tantric wave in East India, which p’uve rise to the 

worship of Tara and Vajra-Yog-ini in Bnddhisnt, and to that of Dnrga 
and Kali in pivaism. 

The prevalence of Radha- worship in Ori.ssa is largely due to the 
Bengal Vaisaavites. Jayadeva’s exquisite poem was inneh appreciated 
by Oriya soholm'S, and live hundred year.s aa:o was ordered by the king 
Pi'.atapa Rudra to be sung every evening before .Tagannatba ^to tho 
exclusion of all other songs. Jayadeva’s example in treating Riidha as 
divine was followed in the Bengali vernacular by other poets, such as 
Bidyapati, Oandi Das, Gobinda Das. Then came Oaitanya, the great 
preacher of Nabadvip. Partly influenced by the above poets and partly 
by the Vallabhacaris at Mathura, he took to preaching Radlia-cultisra, 
and was ably assisted by his numerous disciples in Orissa and elsewhere. 
Tho worship of Radba became the most prominent part of his rituals, 
and after bis death he himself came to be regarded as an incarnation 
jointly of Radhii and Kmja.’- Tlie preachings of Oaitanya and his 

“ Aft Uadlia is the favounfce of Vi§nii, so her Kunda is his favourite. Among all 
the G5pis she alone is the most beloved of Yisnu.*’ 

The passage seems spurious. Padma Pux'una is notorious for its large latei 
additions, and oven, then no second cloka is forthcoming in that voluminous work 
about Badha. Besides. Krsna and not Visnu should be associated with her. Further- 
more if the author of Caitanyacaritamrta is to he believed (Madhyalila, 18th pari- 
cheda), Bildha-Kunda was first discovered by Oaitanya, and hence could not have been 
mentioned in Padma Furana composed several centuries earlier. 

Another passage is sometimes quoted to indicate tho antiquity of Badha 
( Brhadgautamiya Tantra). 

TTfW 1 

'ra ii 

“ Devi Eadliikti, it is said, is rapt in Kr?na, the highest divinity, possessor of all 

prosperity and beauty, aU-oliarming. the highest.” . „ v , 

If the cloka he gonnine, it does not affect my argnrnents. The d.ato ol Erhad- 
^utamiTa Tantra is nneerbain, hut it cannot ho much old, ns all Tantras are com- 
paratively modem and generally date from eighth century downwards. 


Bnpa {JdsvSmi’s KafacB, 1. o. Gait. Car. Adiiila, 4l.h pari 


ti 0; v.rlV,n ■ 


, Unt uf Ivi'SHti’s lovc, lus hlndlni 
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disciples made numerous conyerts in Orissa wlio now pass as Gaurijas, 
and further more created a religious ferment that gave rise to several 
subsects, such as Atibapis, Bindudharis, Kabirajis, Kaiindi Yaisnavas, 
and others. All of them accept the dual type (RMha-Krsna) as their 
iunclamental .doctrine. ■ ' 

This change in the popular religious feelings acted on the poets. 
The songs were infiueuced quickly as they needed little learning and 
represented the first ebullitions. The chief poets were affected more 
slowly, because all of them, knew Sanskiit, and the Bhagavata and 
Harivairi.9a were silent about Badha. The earlier poets Dinakrsna, 
Upendra Bhanja, and Bhaktacarana dealt but little about her. In 
Dinakrsiia’s Rasakallola, Radha is named only in three places.^ 
TJpendra Bhanja rarely mentions her in his voluminous compositions. 
In Mathura -Maijgal a two cantos are devoted to Radha (28th and 29th) ; 
but otherwise she is mentioned in three places only. In Bhiipati 
Pandita’s Premapaucamrta, the divine importance of Radha had 
been fully established, but other Gopis are still given some prominence. 
In the two latest poets, Sadananda Kavisuryabrahma, and Abhimaiiju 
Samantasiihhara, Rad ha- worship superseded even Krsna, and the 
other Gopis sank into insignificance. Their poems are full of her 
praises. 

The other tendency in the selection of the subject-matter was 
towards fiction, purely imaginary stories as distinguished from the my- 
thological. This fictional element was less strong, and appeared later both 
in Sanskrit and Yernacular. Imaginaxy tales were usually of two kinds, 
'W., a collection of short tales stringed togethei" by a slight connecting 
thread, or a continuous story with a hero and a hei-oine. In Sanskrit 
several examples of the first kind may be found, such as the Pancatantra 
and its variant the Hitopade 9 a, the Brhatkatha (as known in the 
version Kathasaritsagara), and Da^akumaraoarita, with -which may 
be compai'ed the Buddhistic Jataka stories and the Sanskrito-Bud- 
dhistic Avadanakalpalata. In Oriya such a type is wanting. The 
nearest approach to it is to be found in Dinakrsna’s Pratapasindhu 
which is a collection of maxims and short stories like the Pancatantra. 
The other kind which is best exemplified in Sanskrit by Subandhu’s 
Yasavadatta and Bana’s Kadambari, found a more fruitful soil in 
Oriya. Upendra Bhanja composed some twenty romances, while the 

one, (for enjoyment) they appeared before in two separate bodies. They two have 
now appeared in one named Oaifcanya. Him, so fall of Eadha’s sentiments and 
brightness, and so filled with Krsna’s attributes, I salute. ” 

i HasakalloialOthCh. 1. 10{cf.ls. 1--16)5 20fch Ch. 1. IS (cf. 1-24); 31st Ch. 
i 1, (cf. Is. 1-18 30th Oh.). 
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poefvis of Lokauatlia and tlie tlireo early poenm of Abliimanyu arc 
purely ficbional. Poonis of similar nature are also mentioned in 
Hunters list, sncli as Balabhadra .B]ia.rija,’s Bhabud)at.], JLiricandra 
Devui’s Lilabati, Paclmalabba l)ova\s Prabbabaii. Their contents are 
however yet unknown. 

The framowork of tlio romances is practically so nnirorrti, that it 
may be generalised by the following sketch. The story opens with tlu^ 
doseriptioii of a beauteous girl attending on Parvati or lladha. (Laksml) 
in the heaven. Some prince (occasionally a Rsi) sees her and falls in 
love with her who returns his love. Por this Parvati or Badlia curses 
lier to take birth as ^oman ; but on her entreaties changes the curse 
to luimtmlife with the lover as husband. The girl is born as a princess, 
and the lover as a prince. Their childhood and youth are tlieii describ- 
ed. The one hears of the 'other, and falls in love. After some 
manoeuvring they meet and fall more deeply in love. This gradually 
le;ids to marriage (occasionalij Gandharva marriage). A few months 
are spent in happiness, and then the lovers are separated by a (has 
ex macMna» Each is obliged to live 011(3 year apart from the other. 
Several cantos then describe the griefs of the loveivs and their passionate 
outbursts as one season passes and the other arrives. By grace of the 
goddess they are re-united and henceforth live a happy life. They 
become king and quoetis and after death ai‘e taken back into the 
heavens. 

The next head is versification which includes the pi’osody, the 
selection of words and their signification — in short the outer frame of 
poetry as distinguished from the inner spirit. An Oriya poem is 
divided into parts which are named Chanda (canto) ; and the Cluinda is 
divided into padas (stanzas) that are made up of two to six lines. 
All the lines rhyme ; blank verses are unknown. The padas can 
often be scanned according to rules of Sanskrit prosody, but sometimes 
they are not. This arises from the fact that all Oiriya poetry, if not 
translations of Sanskrit religious works, are intended to be sung, and 
not simply to be read. Hence many padas cannot be scanned, if simply 
read ; while in singing there arises no difficulty, as the vowels may be 
shortened or lengthened according to the convenience of the singer. 
For this reason too, the Chandas are much shoi‘ter than the cantos of 
Sanskrit classics, not genei^aliy containing more than a hundred padas. 
Each Chanda is also set to a tune. These tunes are largely Sanskrifcic, 
bub Lave also a fair number of local airs, as I have already pointed out 
■"■■■■mider the ''head of' songs.- ■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

As regards the selection and signification of words the Oriya poets 
follow tiie rules of Sanskrit rhetoric as closely as the language permits. 
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Hence verbal formations and word jingles, wliicli are reckoned fss 
exeellejices in Sanskrit rlietoidcs, freely abound. The entire canto, or the 
entire poem begins every line witli the one and same letter, as lea, ha^ 
ca ; or each stanza begins wdth the consecutive letters of the alphal^et 
{a to km) ; or they have lines without any vowel except a or without any 
conjunct consonants at all. Alliterations, aud other kinds of repetitions 
of the same letters or group of letters (yamakas or amiprasas) are 
lavishly used. Similes metaphors (rupakas)^ opposite mean- 

ings {iHrodkahMsas), doiihle and triple meanings, allusions to and 
analogies from Sanskrit classics are scattered ‘Hhick as leaves in 
Yallombrosa.’^ The Opva language being too simple and too undeveloped 
to bear so much ornamentation, the poets have boiTowmd prof asely 
from the immense vocabulary of Sanskrit with its numberless synonyms, 
antonyms and compound formations. The wild luxuriance of these 
I'll etorical forms in Oriy a poetry it is impossible to describe ; but 
some idea may be formed by studying the Kotibrahmandasundari of 
Upendra Bhahja and the Bidagdhacintamain of Abhimanjm Samanta- 
sirhhara. 

Many of these formations are real poetic excellences, and many a 
line show pretty conceits, surpxnsing fancies, appropriate illustrations, 
or happy combinations of words. They generally indicate a fairly 
complete mastery over Sanskrit rules and vocabulary. One’s admiration 
is farther enbanced, w’’ben he takes into consideration the imperfections 
of the vernacnlar and the general ignorance of the mass. At the same 
time the inordinate nse of unfamiliar words and word-combinations and 
the constant straining after mere verbal excellences have produced 
various defects, such as unintelligibility, artificiality, over-ornamenta- 
tion, and unsuccessful formations. Hardly any poem can be understood 
wdthout a tikd or coramentaiy, and hence the lines lose the force and the 
vividness of impression that common familiar words would have 
conveyed. Then again the too exclusive attention to ornamentation of 
words — the mere husk and shell of poetry — has led to the neglect of 
the inner essence, and has made the poets careless about the natural 
development of plots, the evolution of characters, or the enfraniing 
of liigh thoughts. 

Hence under the tliird head — ^the sentiment — the workmanship was 
in general crude, incoherent and not elevating. The ideal followed was 
that adopted in the later Sanskrit classics (Naisadha, (Jicupalavadlia), 
This Sansladt ideal was defective compared with, modem standard. 
Humour ^vas wanting entirely. Vigor and energy were absent in the 
male characters, and a low view of women was inculcated. The charac- 
ters were not properly and consistently developed. The action of tiie 
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external events on Imman feelings and tlionghts was not often painted 
in a careful or powerful fashion. On account o£ the low view ot w'Oinen, 
obscene descriptions crept in, descriptions which would not be tolerated 
in any modern works. All these defects were intensified in the Oriya 
poems. Obscenities were mi^ltiplied. The hero becomes an unnatural 
man, selfish, exclusively bent on gratifying his sensual passions, and 
bursting into tears or passionate outbursts at slight obstacles. The 
heroine is painted -with the same brush, impatient, without any self- 
restraint or self-sacrificing spirit so well-known in Indian wives and 
mothers, and as much inclined as the hero to gratify the physical desires. 
In truth the Oriya poets busied themselves so much with polishing and 
decorating the outer frame, that they quite neglected to develop the 
inner spirit. 

Dinakrsna Dasa. 

With these general remarks, I now proceed to discuss the poets 
individually. The earliest poet is Dlnakrana Dasa. Very little is 
known about him. According to traditions gathered at Purl, Dina- 
kysna is older than Upendra Bhanja. The latter’s Baidehisabilasa is 
said to have been modelled after E.asakall6la ; and when the similarity 
was pointed out to Upendra by his father, he composed liis well-known 
poem Labanyabati. A couplet is repeated in which Dinakrsna ques- 
tions as an elder poet, and Upendra replies obediently as a younger 
poet. A pair of couplets are repeated in which Upendra Bhaiija 
refers with respect to Dinakrsna.^ A consideration of the style and 
the subject-matter lends support to this traditional priority of Dina- 
krsna, Upendra Bhanja flourished about the end of the seventeenth 
century; Dinakrsna’s date might therefore be taken as the third quarter 
of that century. He cannot be much older. For apart from tradition, 
his Rasakallola refers to Rukmani Cautisa which is evidently based on 
Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhagabata — a work of the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. This fact points to a difference of at least one 
hundred years between Jagannatha Dasa and the author of Easakalld]a. 

1 q-mf I 

sf mx ^iff n 

STOt 1 

“ Birabara Upendra, raising his arms, deems none a real poet under the sun. 
I pay my obeisance at the feet of Jayadeva and Dinakrsna, but put my left leg on 
the heads of all the other poets.” 
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According to Pari traditions, he was a Bharu-a, an illegitimate 
class attending on dancing girls and playing on mnsical instrnments in 
accompaniment to their dancing and singing. He led at first a strug- 
gling life, and later on became a Vaisnava. He is said to hare resided 
at Piiri and died f-here. Corroboration of these facts is found in his 
works. His illegitimacy partially explains Ins great hnmility, and 
probably led him to select Yasistha as the speaker in his Pratapasindhu. 
Yasistha was known to the author as the son of a prostitute.^ His 
Yaisnavite tendency and liis residence at Puri his works fully show. 
Por unknown reasons he rras absent from Fnri for some tiniey as a 
couple of stanzas * in the Rasakall5la would seem to indicate. He 
knew Jaganiiatha and his daily services intimately.^ Dliiakrsna is 
said not to be his original name, but to have been given at the time of 
his initiation as a Yaisnava. 

Dinakrsna composed several works, of which I have seen in 

i The poet remarks that every object in this world has some defect or other : — 

TO % (?)i 

n n 

Who can find out a nelumbium without stain ? Blots are found in every 
object.^’' 

Then he goes on illustrating this. After quoting several examples he says : — 

CTf% ’ew II V^i !l Pratapasindhu MS., Fob 14. 

** (Even) Yasistha Rsi has his blot. He is known to ail as a prosfcitute^s son.” 

« . „ ' C i rC riii.- r -r T-„ - r , - *>. .. C r. -T-r - rr. r r 

* ^ T5RTO, 

1 % * 1 ^, 5 ? 

’st^ n II 

fwT ?ir^T, 

% Trrei ^Tsr i 

II II K. K., 24th Ch., p. 89. 

To reside in that hsHra (land), Dinakrsija had wished ; wdiat bad fate is his-™ 
he could not stay there, the Lord not favouring. [26]. What was in his fate, he? 
has to sufier. Who can do otherwise, if fate’s master, the giver of salvation, 
smileth not upon him, ? [27].” 

^ Rasakallola, 19th Ch., 14-24; Guridicabije, and others. 
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ma-unscript Pratapasindlm, and in print Raf^akalldla, Giindicabrje 
a,nd Irtatrana CautiRa.^ Giindicfibijo describes tbe car festival of 
Jag'aimatlia ; 5rtatraim Cantisa is a prayer to Jagannatba for deliver- 
ance, Pratapasindhn ifi larger and occnpies in niamiscript 131 folios 
with three lines on each page. The poem purport, s to have been 
delivered by the sage Yasistba in answer to l)n^ai*atba. It contains 
maxima mostly culled from Sanskrit, with illiiatrative examples and 
stories. Occasionally Sanskrit ^lokaa are quoted and translated. The 
versification is simple and has no special merit. Among maxims a very 
low view of Tvoman’s reliability is prominent. 

It is on Rasakalldla that Dinakrsna’s fame rests. The work is in 34 
Chandas with 20 to 99 stanzas in each. Its subject-matter is the early 
pastoral life of yri-Krma and is based on the lOth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata. The first Chanda is introductory ; the 2nd to 10th deal 
with the birth and adolescence of Krsna; lith to 17th describe tbe 
various seasons beginning with winter and the amorous sports of Qri- 
Ktsna with the Gdpis in each season ; 18th to 24tli poetise the Rasalila 
or the dance and dalliance of Ky^na and the Go pis in the groves of 
Brndabana; 25th to 29th narrate his march to Mathura and the slaying 
of its demon kingKaxhsa; the last five cantos are taken up in describing 
the griefs of Kysna and of the GSpis on account of separation, and the 
embassy of Urdbaba to Brndabana under orders of KTsna. The plot 
is tlnis familiar to most and appeals strongly to the religious instinct 
of the highly conservative Oriyas. 

In versification the peculiarity of Rasakallola is that every line of 
a stanza begins with one and same letter lea — a very difficult task in the 
case of a whole poem. On the wliole, however, the sentences are more 
intelligible than in many poems of Upendra Bhanja. Good descriptions 
of natural sceneries, though of the conventional type, are not rare ; 
while poetical passages reckoned excellences according to tlie rules 
of Sanscrit rhetoincs, abound.^ Some of the closing lines are personal, 

i Hunter's list names nine more Cakradharabilasn., Madhusndannhiluaa, 
Madhahakara Gifca, Baramasa K6dli, Jagamohaua, Satimdrika, Guua Bfigora, Ujjvala- 
nilamanikarika, Radha Kauaca (?), Dvadasaknnjaliia, and Krsna Dasa Bali. I have 
seen in print Baramasa Ko-iji j it is not Dina Ki*sna’s. I have also seen in manus- 
cript a Gnna Gnyuna Sahara of one Bhabi-a Dasa. Some of the works enumerated, 
such as the medical works, are not probably of Dlnakrsna, 

^ For some of the rhetorically fine passages the reader may be referred to the 
description of the various seasons (iUh, 12th, 15tli and I7tb. Ohundas), and to the 
description of Badha's beauty (10th Chanda). In, more rhetorical excellences, 
however, the author cannot vie with Upendra Blinfija or Abhitnanyu Samanta- 
simhara. 
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and are miieli soberer and often forcible. Two such passages wliicli 
are free from obscenity are extracted to give an idea of bis poetry. 

1- ^ ^ i 

%% II V B 

wT*r I 

% ft I 

% trrfe- ft: a 

^ inffi 1 

msff irf^nT ^ infe 0 II 

R. K. 5tli Cbanda, p. 16. 

^‘In tbe midst of crores after crores of insects I am only one. How 
little is my inteliigeiice, my power of moral discrimination. [30], Who 
can write out the stars of the sky ; who can count the raindrops; who 
can take stock of the sea waves ; who can dare swim across the ocean ? 
even this may be possible ; but the glory of Krsna none can describe. 
,[31].’’ 

2. Ir 5^1 *rm fi?T, jttst 

cTT^T 333ni: %% 1 1 

% ^TTt t a 

%f¥ mfi- % f 

^ ?TW ^ 1 1 

37% fwm?; 71%, sma- wm %% 

^BT7T%t%f ^ TJSflcr % I s^.'S I 

R. K. 16th Chanda, p. 63. 

(Oh Lord !) The name-fiowers of thine I have strung with care into 
a lovely w’reath, which none is so fit to take by paying its equivalent. 
Like the wreath-maker, I myself could not take even a part ; wbo so 
fortunate, that would take it ? None there is all round so braided-haired 
blessed), that can put this garland round Ms neck. Thus ami 
thinking in my mind, — the people of this world have constantly become 
habited like the SarnahedistS; (Le, shavelings, and therefore unfit to put 
on the garland). [27].” 
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Bhaktaoaeai^a Dasa. 

As Mathiiraraaggala appears to be a snpplemoTit of Rasakallola 
tliat work will be taken np bere, tliougb strictly it niiglit be somewhat 
later than UpSndra Bhahja’s poems. Tlie anthor calls himself Bhakta- 
-carana Dasa. No traditions are available about him. He repeatedly 
calls himself a ba.iragi.^ He probably visited Purij for be mentions 
the Gmidicabije of Jagannatha (10th Cbinda, stanza 6). The name 
Bhaktacarana seems to be an adopted name after initiation into 
Vaisnavism. 

The Mathnrama:ggala is a poem in 30 Chandas with 14 to 106 
stanzas in each. The subject-matter is the exploits of pri-Krsna at 
Mathura. These exploits have been described in Rasakallolaj 25th to 33rd 
Chandas, but is here amplified into 29 cantos. Hence this poem appears 
to be later, though from the prominence still given to G5pi8 generally, 
it could not have been much later. Its date might be approximately put 
to the first quarter of the 18th century. In versification and sentiment 
the author appears to have closely imitated the Easakalldla. The 
verses are simpler, and less loaded with Sanskrit words ; but have on 
the whole much less poetical excellences than in Dmakrsna’s poem. 
The author is rather peculiar in heaping similes to illustrate the 
same idea, an example of which is quoted below ^ : — 

srail i 

lit i 

tw few i 

?EWT«r ^ ^*rT I t 

TO wr*r I 

50# t^r ^ 1 

ftrass sft% ’em t 

TO^ wifi T[ff w cW ii \\ R 

■ N» 

Math. Mag, 8th Chanda, p, 23. 

“Krsnasaid — “Hear, oh ye ladies ! Can hhaskara (the ordinary 
camphor) smell as well as ^ri^karpum (the essence of camphor) ; can 

I Math. Mag, Srd Ch. 26$ 13th Oh. 16 j iSfchCh. 22; 18th Ch, 16 5 23rd Ch, 
54; 29th Oh. 38, 

» For another example of such heaping, see 9th Chanda 11-15, p. 26, 
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tlie wild flower bear comparison to tlie nelninbinm ? The man that 
puts them on the same level must he shameless. [10], Gan jute have 
the same value as silk ; can glass be compared to diamond ? Brass 
cannot be equal to silver; darkness cannot stay where the moon is- 
Similarly what ladies o£ Mathura can equal ye (Gopa girls) ? ” 

Bhupati Pandita. 

The early Oiriya poems about Krsna may be completed with 
Bhupati Pandita’s Preniapancamrta, In the last Adhyaya of that 
work the author gives an account of himself. t A Sarasvata Brahmin 
from up-country he came to Orissa and attended the court of the king 
Divyasimha Deva. His poetical talents so much pleased the king 
that he gave him land with cash. He resided at Bathipura Kataka. 
Caitanya Dasa, a Vai^nava at Puri was his great friend, and under iiis 
instructions he composed the poem. Its writing was flnished on Monday 
evening, the cnkla trayoda^i of the month makara, 18th aqka of the 
king Dibyasimha Deva. Accccrding to Prof. Jacobi’s Tables taken 
with Mada]a Panji,^ makara ^nkla trayoda^l fell on Monday, the 3rd 
Eebruaiy, 1707 A.D, Bhupati Pandita is thus a contemporary ot 
Upendra Bhanja. 

The Premapancamrta is a religious poem in ten Adhyayas, and 
has been printed. It describes the rasalila of Cri-Krsna and the 
Gopis, hut the original story has^ been amplified by the description of 
an imaginary pilgrimage of Vas'udeva (7tli Adhy.) and by metapliysical 
disquisitions of the Caitanya’s school. The lines are bald and generally 
unornamented. The versification is of the style adopted by Jagannatha 
Dasa ill his Bhagabata. An extract is given here to show the author’s 
conceptions about Badha : — 

TTW WTSRT WUH 1 ^(?n: 3ITO II ^ II 

t t ^ ^sr II 8 II 

frrfa: I II 1 II 

^ ^Eair 31TJ1I I f*?ir II < II 

I fl-fnT ^oS 8 « l| 

ff ^ ^ I xs:® % ^ I! ’= 1! 

% xnt I ^ xnt liw o a 

2nd Adhyaya, p. IJ. 

1 The passage flOth iLdhyaya lines 194-238), though long is infceivsfcing, and is 
given in e.vienso in App. HI. 

2 See App. IV. for tlio later kings of Bhorda ” begiimiug with this Divyasiiidia 


J. 1. '46' 
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“Bliagabana is tlie parama atma (the Highest Being) ; Radiiika is 
/h’a (the Inclmdual Being). [3]. The Gopis in the Eadhika’s 
portion, are but so miteh life of Krsna. [4]. The Individual can be 
absorbed into the Highest {i.e,the Infinite) ; for others, this is impossible, 
[5]. Know that the Individual and the Infinite are one (in essence), 
and diffei'ent only in enjoyment and union. [6]. Just as a seed is 
biiobed; but really single and not double; [7], both halves forming 
one whole, and hence one body divided into two. [8]. He who 
can get into the body of the Gopis, can get absorbed into the body of 
Kma. [9]” 

UpSndka Bhanja. 

The fictional school begins with Upendba BHAfjA. He is the most 
famous of Oriya poets. His time can be ascertained approximately. 
In his Easalekha he wrote — 

^ ^ sftcT I 

R. L. 22nd Chanda, 1, 17, p. 96. 

This poem was finished on the last date of the 27th Aijka of the 
Gajapati king Divyasimha/^ Divyasimha began to imle in 1692-93,^ 
and his 27th Arjka or 21st year fell in 1713-4 A.D. The last date of 
the a^ka (simha ^ukla ekada^i) was 2Jst August, 1714 A.'D., a 
Tuesday. As Easalekha appears to have been one of his later poems, 
Upendra Bhanja may be said to have flourished in the beginning of tho 
18th century. 

He belonged to the royal family of Gumusara. Gumusara is a petty 
hill state forming the north-westernmost corner of the District Ganjam, 
Presidency Madras. The surname Bhanja was the patronymic title of 
the family. The author names his ancestors in Rasapaiicaka last page 
as follows^: — 

1 For a discussion o£ his reign see App. IV. “The later kings of Kliordu.’^ 

2 mm f ^ «rK*8t ii w 

XTOt ?Rlf^ I Ii 

I ^rsmii ii ii 

?!ii= 1 ^ siw II 

saqsft, TTtl' iwx I stTfl *TI^^ II 11 

I 'qrfxfsra ii it 

Basapaucaka, printed od. pp, SO- 90. 
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1, Rana Bhania 

*! 

son 

2. Pratapa Bhanja 

I 

yonngest son 

3, Gopinatha 

. son 

4, Dbananjaya 

I' 

son 

5. Mlakantba 
married Kasyapi 

1 

eldest son 

6. Upendra Bhanja. 

The Gnmnsara Bamsabali does not mention Upendra Bhanja, but 
names his ancestors np to ISTilakantha, In a colorless manner it narrates 
a series of intrigues and murders, revolts and civil wars, startling enough 
even for a melodrama.^ Bhanahjaya, the grandfather of Upendra, 
ruled long, and in his old age like the emperor Shahjahan turned sensual. 
He married several wives who had numerous children. When the Raja 
became too old, his queens with their sons began to quarrel amongst 
themselves. The old man, Bhananjaya, was poisoned by his favourite 
queen Ham Be-i, and his death brought on a civil war. Upendra's 
father, Hilakantha, who was his son by the above Haru De-i, succeeded 
in seizing the throne. But he could rule only for two years. He was 
attacked on both sides by the partisans of the eldest queen infant 
grandson, and was driven out of the kingdom. 

Upendra Bhanja was the eldest son of this unfortunate Hilakantha. 
In all probability he was old enough to have participated in the 

“The family of sun (lotus’ master) appearing, gradually became kings in 
Gnmnsara. [16]. With fame white like moon and Kunda flower, with glory 
bright, master of battles, appeared the King Eana Bhanja. Of him was born 
Pratapa Bhanja, fiery in vigor, from deeds powerful. [17]. His youngest son, by 
name Gopinatha, became King. His son was named Bhananjaya, the poet King. 
[18]. His son was Nilakantha Bhanja the good, the grateful, the husband of 
Kasyapi. His eldest and best prince (am I), well-grounded in poetical powers. 

Some of these successions are also mentioned in Labanyabati, 16th Chanda, 
stanzas 39-42, p. 65, and Baidehisabilasa 52nd Ch. lines 47-50, p. 636. 

t The portion of the Bamsabap bearing on TJpendra’s ancestors is quoted in 
ewtemo in App. Y. 
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frairicidal slriiggleJ After expnlsion Nilakiintlui Hetilod, accordii^g to 
tradition, in the adjoining state of Nayagafa. In that state how long 
Upeodra resided is not known. He visited the Furusottania Ksettra 
apparently frequently, as he knew it iiiHniatoly.^ Outside Orissa ho 
might have travelled, of which travel some faint iiidieai.ions a-re 
traceable in his poems. By religion ho was a 'VaiHUa..vite, loaning to 
Rama-worship, as his numerous closing lines and the Baidilnsahilasa 
the poem on the career' of Rama testily. 

Upendra Bhanja was a prolitic author and composed some forty- 
three poems. The chronological sequence of these -works cannot 
generally be ascertained. Probably most of the songs were among his 
earliest compositions, and Canpiadibhusana is referred to in the early 
contemporaneous work, Bioitra Ramayana. Baidehisabilasa, accord- 
ing to tradition pi'eceded the Labanyabati. The Kdtibrahmanda- 
sundari seems to be a work of matured years. The Citrakabya was 
composed much Tatar and in its introduction refers to a large number of 
works, thus establishing a bx'oad line of demarcation in point of time.^ 

1 Tlie foUowiwg stanza in Rasikaharabuli (8th Gh. 25th. stanza) might have 
some reference to his fatheFs loss of the throne 


Km ^ I 11 

^ 952 B II 

“ ITor a king to lose his kingdom, for a young man to lose hia wifo — says 
Upetulra Bhanja Bimbara — no misfortune co,n be greater than those. [25].’* 

2 Upendra translated the Purusottama Mfiliatniya, and composed the Rasika* 
lianlba IT, a romance of that place. The Kotibrahmamlasundarl also begins with a 
description of Jagaunatha’s temple and festivals. 

UW 2 W I 5|i% ¥ ^t95 'S95I»t fjit 1 «t I 

-<8^2 I JIT^T 95f2f2 I ^ • I 

jir?T I I I 

1 %9r 1 5,*^ 1 

srpit 9|rff% 5S«RT I I 5,^ I 

9St«raioST ’CftlJr 1 iWkflT 9fj|<T i ^8 I 

wmtt swim I % ■afps;^ i i 

2isi95^^9: 1 qtfirsw gpsf i i 

It'tki ftosw 9rr5i i sift^ '^gsiT i i 

^rn^tfljnrfr 1 ^sviMsf 9w% 1 i 

sim ttiT I fraf^rxif^ 1 1 

'ssjiK wre9s 1 9:f%9ra>t9it 1 1 

flTOan I ^RT 9srr 1 n 1 
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Tiiu^fcy-two poems are Iierein named. In addition Hunter's list specifies 
the following: — Candrakala, Candrarekha, lechabatl, Kalabati, Rabasa- 
llla, Rjusamaiijari, Saggitakanmudi, Sasirekha, S5bhabati and Siibarna- 
reklia. The last I have seen, and in one passage it admits its posterity 
by referring to Rasikaharabali and Preniasudhanidlii.^ 

All. these works cannot be discussed in detail in tins limited article, 
but their'subject-matters may be classified in the following way : — 

A. Songs : — 

1. Gautisa 

2, Caupadibhusana 

WT'^CT 1 ^ ?rm 

wwifiPift % ttw 1 ■cftftf ^1^ 1 1 

»*a ••• «•« *»• *•« *•«' 

w?: ttH 1 i i 

Gitrakavya MS. Folio I, 


*‘The poet thus thinks in his mind-many pieces did I publish in poetry. 
[9]. No end of Cautisds and Caupadis, what more can I say on them ? [10], Gdhdt 
dohd, sodachidu chapd4f and other poems that cannot be counted. [11]. Of works 
on rasa and on Krsna recollecting, I name here some. [12]. Sifting the Puranas, 
such works of sweet imagination, as the line Citralehhdj the Hdmamanjarz [13] ; the 
Basaldkhdi the well-composed Kamakald^ the Jifa??U9'amd, and the well-versified 
Tremalata [14], the Bhdbaba% the well-exemplified MuktabaU^ the BarajalUd, 
the CMndahhdsana [15], the Sarartu, the fta-initxalled Kaldkautuha^ the sa-initialled 
Siihhadrdsdra [16], the ha-initialled Baidehtsahildsa^ the well-known twelve ohandas 
without any consonant or vowels conjunctions [17], the RdmalUdmrta full of many 
meanings, the Premasudhdnidhi full of alliterations [18], the poem named Easiha- ■ 
'hardball^ the lives of Syama as KunjahiMra and others [19], the Basapancdka 
illustrating rules of rhetoric, the LdhanyahaU the delight of wits [20], the com- 
position of the Buri(^5tM?namdhdtmyaj the various dictionaries of words as the 
Gltdhhidhdna [21], the Kdtihrahmdndasundarl like ^ moon among millions of poetical 
stax’s [22], the poems beginning with the Trailakyarndhini ; some such five or seven 
poems have I composed [23]. Having composed poems of so many kinds, my 
thoughts strayed towards illustrated poetry [27.]” 

% sjt Sw'swfsrar 51 fi''? i I 

s5^53k ^srr fjffsf i 

as% 5 i I 

Sub. Eek., 5th Chanda. 

“ This rasa comes to its end in five cantos j it will sway the wits. Oh men ! 
Here is finished the Brdmasudhdmdhij and the Easikalidrdhalu [IS]. All the rasas 
ill the descriptions of the Suvarnarehhd are to be found in the three poems ; this 
is felt and known — so says Upendra Bhanja Bxrabara [19].” 


ii 
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3. Oaupadicandra 

4. Chapo-i (w^)- 

6. Gabs (HT?T). 

6. Doha 

B. Mythological poems : — 

7. Abana Rasatai’aigga (HJRI 

8. Brajalila (?ranfterr). 

9. SubhadrasSm or SnbhadrSpaririaya WI 

30. Kalakautnka («So3T^g»lf). 

13. Baidehisabilasa (ltftid^o5W) . 

12. Ramalilampta (TTiT^o3TOW). 

13. Kunjabihilra 

J4. Purusottama Maliatmya iTT^r^), 

15. Rahasalila 

C. Pictional poems : — 

16. Citralekha 

17. Hemamanjan 

18. Rasalekha 

19. Kamakala 

20. ManSrama 

21. Premalata (^WfTT). 

22. Bhababati 

23. Maktabati (gWT^fl')- 

24. Premasudbanidhi 

25. Basikaliarabali 

26. Labanyabati 

27. Kotibrabmandasnndan 

28. Traildkyamdliini 

29. Candrakala 

30. Candrarekba 

31. Iccbabati 

32. Kalabati 

33. Sasirekba 
84. Ssbbabati 

35. Subarnarekha 

JD. Rhetorical, etc* : — 

36. Cbandabbiisana . 

37. Rasapancaka 

38. Citrakabya 

39. Rasamaujari 
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40. Saggitakaumndl 

41. Gritabkidliana 

42. Sarartu (w^). 

It will be seen that 20 out of 42 or nearly half are romances. To 
Upeiidra Bhahja belongs the credit of having been the first to shake off 
largely the predominating religious tendency. This comparative free- 
dom seems to have arisen partly from his birth in a i^oyal family and 
partly from his vicissitudes in life, now a prince and now an exile. 
His stories are no doubt confined to princes or high, ministers, and thus 
belong to the primitive stage of story-telling. Yet they are preferable 
to the dreary repetitions of mythological absurdities. 

As a master of rhetorical excellences he stands higher than all 
Oriya poets except Abhimanyu. He knew intimately the Sanskrit 
rules of elegance, and was a successful follower of the standard set up 
in the later Sanskrit classics. He was an adept in all kinds of Oriya 
verses, writing freely and fully. He was a master-hand in vocabulaj’y 
and letter-selection. Sometimes he wrote poems without any admixture 
of vowels other than a, e,g,, Abana Hasatarai^ga ; sometimes he limited 
the initial letters of each line to one letter only, such as ha in Baidehisa- 
bilasa, ha in Kalakautuka, sa in Subhadraparinaya. vSometimes he 
used Jamahas throughout a poem, as Premasudhanidhi ; while Koti- 
brahmandasundari sparkles with numerous varieties of rhetorical 
gems. In spite of innumerable lines of unequal merits due to his 
prolificness and constant attempt to play on w^ords, a large number of 
passages contain verbal excellences fit to stand the fierce light of 
modern criticism. By intermixing numberless unfamiliar Sanskrit 
words and allusions, the text has however been generally made 
unintelligible to the ordinary readers, and to most of his poems 
explanatory tihas are absolutely necessary. Hence in spite of his 
rhetoxncal skill, his poems- rarely move the heart, or add to one's 
knowledge about nature or tbe human mind. 

On the question of sentiments he does not rise above his age. 
Wanting in energy and lifelikeness the heroes and heroines move like 
puppets. The low view of women common to the age and to the models 
followed still further degenerates in his poems ; and obscene descriptions 
abound. Ethical doctrines are generally at a discount iu royal families, 
and in Upendra Bhanja's case the grandfather’s sensuality appears to 
have had a still worse effect. 

To summarise, Upendra Bhanja is in Oriya language, the most 
voluminous author, the earliest and most prominent fictional poet, tbe. 
most obscene, the most unintelligible, and on the whole the best writer of 
rhetorical excellences. His most important works are first Baidehisa» 
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bilasa on tbe career o£ Rama up to ITttarakanda ; ^ second Labanyabatl, 
narrating* the story of the princess Labanyabaii and the prince Cand- 
rabhanu ; third Kdtibrahmandasnndari, a romance with the princess of 
the above name as heroine; and fourth Rasapaheaka, illustrating by 
Oriya songs the rhetorical rules about Nayakas, NTijikas and their 
lovevS, and following inainly the corresponding text of the Bengali 
alamhara, Sabitya Darpan. A passage from Baidehisabilasa is extracted 
lower down, but no single passage can give any reliable idea of the 
many-sided talents of this poet. 

BisvanItha KhuntM. 

Such a talented poet as Upendra must influence later poetry. On 
the religious side his Baidehisahilasa found an imitator in the Bicitra 
Bamayana of Bisvanatha Khunti-§. This author appears to have been 
a resident of Puri, His surname Khunti-a is applied to a special 
class of sebakas in tbe Jagannatha temple, and the poem begins with 
a brief description of Jagannatha*s festivals. His date is not precisely 
known. In his introduction he refers to the king Bivyasimha, who. 
reigned from 1692-93 to 1719-20 A.D.* Ho also refers to Upendra 
Bhanja’s Oaupadibhh§ana,^ which is probably among Bhahja’s earliest 
works. Approximately therefore the date of Bicitra Eamayai^a may be 
put in the decade 1710-20 A^D, 

The poem, as its name implies, is an adaptation of the Sanskrit 
Btoayana, and di:ffiers from Baidehisahilasa in adding the Uttarakanda 
and in following more closely the story of tbe Sanskrit original. It 
is divided into generally very short cantos, and is therefore well adapted 
for singing. It is largely sung by dancing boys, and in old days was 
generally sung in the festival of Qrirama navami, which occurs in 

1 Upendra Bhanja did not poetise the Uttanlkanda, because according to rules 
a poem should end happily and not in grief or death. 

n ^ I 

1% 5Ef?T ^ II 8f « 

Baid. Bil., 52na Ch., p. 535. 

“ I have not described this (Uttara-kanda), because then the enjoyruent of 
the msa$ will be broken. The learned have said that this is a fault in chmida 
poetry.^* 

I ** I pay my obeisance to 

^n-Bivyasimha Gajapati and to the auspicious feet of i^ji-dagatuifitha.” Ch. T, 1. b, 
JLdikanda. For Dibya simha's mign, see App. IV, ** The lator kings of Khordii/' 

I «« I I Bie. Ram, 

ICanda, Chanda 2nd’s tune., 
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spring (Caitra). The Bicitra Ramayana cannot bear comparison with 
the poem o£ Upendra Bhahja in point of learning and rhetorical skill, 
but it is simpler, shorter, and more free from obscenity. To illusti'ate 
their differences, one passage on the Pampa tank is given below -with 
the parallel passage from Baidehisabil§.sa. 

sr%ai: ft?; i f*w3 ^fer jrft’f?: i \ i 

fWtaTos 1 ?Tff 1^5 1 1 

%3sr w?ir ^ 3lt»TT i ^ %WJ!r i a i 

i iitw^?: 141 

fofctiiaififf 5(g[ sfg TTT% I xiwTz ire i < i 

BTifi’siPfT ^rafNr 1 iftif 1 « 1 

msst IT^s in*?Tio 3 ETTi' ^ I %cr 5 ft sfffaiiT Trif^^rfsfr f% % 1 1 

Jifeirr ^? 3 Tt: 1 iii finis?; 1 £. 1 

??I 3 TIil llftoroS I ^fltoS IxiffI ft? WnTtTf I I 

Kiskindhya Kanda Chanda, 1. 

Rama and Laksmana enter on the bank of the Pampa tank, and 
see its clear charming water. [1], Drnnk with honey, the black-bees 
are kissing the nelnmbiums, the white lotuses, the large red lotuses, 
and the blue water-lilies. [2], Trees and flowers surround it on four 
sides, and are causing fear in the liearts of the love-sick. [3]. See ! 
See ! Laksmana, the beauty of this tank. At this sight which god 
will not be tempted? [4]. Charming it looks with divei^se geese, 
with the water hens and partridges, with the crows and the cranes. 
[5]. The mango flowers are newly blooming, and are spreading their 
mild odour unto all. [6]. The asoha flowers look like the arrows of 
cupid's bow, and are grieving me for this separation from Si ta. [7]. 
The Bignolias shine like love-fire, while the Pandanus buds seem like the 
darts of love-god. [8]. The fragrance of the Jasmines is causing the 
bees to lium and to hunt about. [9], The wind is spreading a cool 
intoxicating odour, the cuckoos are singing in full passion. [10].” 

^ wm I I 

f^ifsTcT imre?; 1 1 sd 1 

'#t 5 1 «!???: I 

ffosre ^?T?; 1 %■ ! 
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Hrasa I ^ I y?, i 

f^?4’Er cTTET I '^cf3 I 
ftoj 1 ■??Ef ^ 1 I 

nN 5^Tf% ^sfth 1 ttt: ! 

«irf W I ^ WS^ ^ i 1 
'st =^511 'gsR 1 irfcT w “aii I 

■ ■ s* • . ■ 

fgsft^ warsRt 1 faw fsff ^ 1 18 I 

Baid. Bila., Kisk. Kanda, 26i;l) Oli., pp. 209-10. 

In tlie way lies Pampa, the tank of Indra, the best of tanks, 
which is graced by the long-necked cranes, and where bloom the 
Kelnmbinms. [49], This tank is by nature free from eddies, is en- 
livened by the black bees, is so delightful that the immortals are 
deluded to desire it, [50]. Its water is preferably more lucid than 
even a clean mirror, and (so good that) the geese think it better than 
that of even the Manasa tank (beyond the Himalayas). [51]. Its 
water is so cool as to destroy all touch of heat, is very deep with 
flowering blue water-lilies, and is in taste as sweet as honey. [52], 
The thirsty deers desiring a drink get satisfaction at the bank of this 
tank. The many white lotuses in it give much delight to the bees. 
[5tS]. The red ducks in it dip and rise, and delighted, whirl round in 
circles with their females, reminding the motion of dust storms. [54]/’ t 

LokanItha Dasa. 

On the fictional side, too, Upendra Bhanja’s romances stimulated 
others, among whom Lokanatha Dasa appears to have been one of the ear- 
liest. His works have not yet been printed. I have seen in manuscri p t his 
Sarbai 3 gasundari and Hunter’s list credits him with three more, Oitrot- 
pala, Parimala and Basakala. The manuscript of Sarba:ggnsundari 
takes up 63 folios with 4 lines on each page. It contains 15 Ghandas ; 
apparently the last few Ohaiidas are missing. The story part resembles 
the general type of Upendra Bhanja’s romances, and the descriptions are 
also on the same line, though of course with much less poetical skill. 
The date is uncertain, probably the 2nd quarter of the 18th century. 

1 This short canto exemplifies the rhetorical excellence known as the final 
alliteration {anta JaimTcas)* The force and the jingle music of the JamahaSj it 
is impossible to show in the translation. 
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SadInanda Kayisurtabrahma. 

Tke last two poets are closely connected with each other, 
Sadananda Kavisuryahrahma being the guru of Abhimanyn Sarnanta- 
simhara. Sadananda founded a little math at Diksitapara, Pargana 
Asuresvara, Tbana Salepnra, District Cuttack, From its present 
Adliikari most of the following informations have been gathered.^ 
Sadananda was born at Bhikaxdpura, Killa Nayagara, in the famih’' of 
an Ota Brahmin. In spite of the attempts of his parents he was a 
great dunce in his boyhood. When he grew older he felt repentance at 
his ignorance and prayed to the piva ISTakule^vara of Nayagara. 
Through his favour he became suddenly inspired with poetical powers. 
Then he visited Puri, became a disciple of Ga:Qgamata math, and 
secured from the Raja of Puri the title Kavisuryahrahma. His 
original name was probably Sadhucarana Dasa, which was changed 
to Sadananda Dasa after initiation.^ He next went out on pilgrimage 
visiting Kahadvip, Brndabana, and other sacred places, and brought 
therefrom a considerable number of Vaisnavite works. On bis return 
he settled at Bali-a (more correctly Gslkunda) in Pargana Baru-S. 
There he became the guru of the young zemindar Abliimanyu and 
taught him to be a poet. This is acknowledged by Abliimanyu 
himself in his Premakala.® Later on however they quarrelled, and 

i The present Adliikari Paramananda Dasa traces his descent thus : — 

Sadananda 

I ■- 

Gela 

Dhrubananda Dasa 

I 

Cela ■ 

Gobindacandra Dasa 

I 

■ ■ Cela , 

The present Adhikari 
Paramananda 

S This is indicated in the following Ime— 

ft- ^ ' 

Namacintamani 12th Chanda, p. 23. 

Taking refuge at the lotus feet of the guru, <JriKis6ra Dasa, and who was 
bora of a line (heredifcariiy) saktas, have I been adhiUri here {i, e,, in Yaisnasism). 

8 nuir \ ■■■ 

swfW0T ’ 
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Abhimaujn is said to have attempted the substitiitioix of his idol 
for that of his gum. Disgusted (partly from jealousy too), Sada- 
nanda removed his things to Diksitapara, and foruuied the present 
math. This village is situated on the north of Kendi-apara canal. 
The present Adhikm puts his date roughly at 150 years old. The date 
seems approximately correct. At the time Preniakala was written 
(about 1777 A.B.), Sadanauda was the teacher of Abliimauju and 
was probably 30 to 40 years old, nearer 40 than otherwise. Hence 
Sadananda was some twenty years older than his pupil, and may 
be said to have flourished in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, 

Ho large work is attributed to Sadananda. He composed numer- 
ous songs and several small pieces, all dealing with RMha and Krsiia. 
The tradition is that the songs passing under the name of A§tadurga- 
natha were really Sadananda’s ; he passed them off as Athgara 
king’s, probably for good consideration. The present Adhikm has 
supplied me with the following list of his works : — 

1. Laharl 

2. Bhauri 

S. Cauri 

4. Tattvataraqgini, Parts I-III 

5. PremataraqginI 

6. Hamacintamani 

7. Hi?thamlaniani . 

8. Premakalpalata 

9. Saniudra (^¥5F). 

10. Mohanalata 

1 1 . Bis vambharahihara ( 

12. Pataradabali (?) 

13. Oaitanyabhagabata ( ) . 

14. Ouri (?) Cintamani 

I have seen only one work of his, Hamaciiitamani (Ho. 6) and 
several songs. Oaitanyabhagabata (Ho. 13) if a poem, is probably an 

BiiT I 

MS. Prema Kala, 1st Ch, Polios 1-2, 

“ By attendance on the feet of the G-nru, Kyina and Vaisnavas, the irnaginatiT© 
power of poetry took its birth in mf heart. Through the favour of ^^’huata Sada- 
nanda Kavisuryabx'ahma I have attained the extreme of poetical path/' 

The Premakala was begun in the author's 20fch year, as noted by him later on 
1st Ch, h 111, Polio 4. 
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adaptation of the same work in Bengali by Bmdabana Das. The 
ISTamacintamani is in 12 C band as and in pidnt occupies 23 pages only. 
Besides praises to Radha and Krsna, one Chanda (the 3rd) is entirely 
devoted to Caitanja and his principal disciples. Apparently Sadananda 
was a Gaiiriya Yaisnava. Most extravagant ax’e the praises of Eadba, 
who should be named first and then Krsna.*- His songs are among the 
most popular and are exclusively devotional. But on the whole I think 
that he is more famous than his works justify. Probably this fame 
arose from his superior personality and from his extensive knowledge 
gathered in travel. 

Abhimanvu Samantasimhaea* 

The pre-British poets conclude with Abhimanyn Samantasiihhara. 
He belonged to a zemindar family, whose descendants still survive. 
Prom one of them Baku Raghunatha Samantasiihhara a good deal 
of the undermentioned information has been obtained.^ 

The family was founded by one Kalu Simha. He and his brother 
Mahabala Siihlia came from Jaypur (Rajputaiia) to Pnrl apparently on 
pilgrimage. They took service under the Raja of Puri and came to he 
employed as guards of the king’s hed-rooni (palarika;pa]ia7*a) . While in 
this trusted post they secured for themselves the grant of the zemindari 
of Pargana Barul, On coming to take possession, they found one Uoita 
Beh§ra already in possession by virtue of an older sanad. Righting 
ensued, and at last a compromise was arrived at by a division of the 
Pargana. The two brothers got seventy-one villages, which are now 
comprised in the Taluks Santrapura, Kesapura, and Radhamohana- 
prasada. The two brothers lived togethei*. When Mahabaja died, his 

1 % xf# fi# I 

tft ^ ^ I a [ 

Kama Ointamani, 5tli Oh. p. 8. 

“ This is the saying of Rsis — he who names Eadba having named Krsna 
first, gets then and there the sin of a Bralimin-miirder. Kot foi-getting this, watch- 
fully repeat (her name). 

S My informant, a fine old man of sixty, died the year before last (1898). He 
traced his descent from Abhimanyn in this manner 

Abhimanyn 

Eamakf^pa 

(son) 

Eaghnnatha 

(son) 

(my informant). 
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Bon Jodiii Siriilia separated taking as liis share the Taluk Santrapura, 
The descent from Kalu Siihha is thus given : — 

1. Kalu Siihha. 

2. Saratha Samantasimhara 

. . (son) '■■■ 

3. Alani Samantasimhara 

(son) 


4. Bandeji S. 


illillli 


5. Paramananda S. 

(son) 

6. Khusali S. 

(son) 

7. Indrajita S. 

(son) 

8. Abhim an ju S. 

(eldest son) 

The author* 

Of his father and his zemindari, Abhimanyu has given a short 
description in his Premakala.^ They lived at Golakmjda which is now 

% u %^^\\ 
m f^vc t i 
*rT^ uw wfi?: w*t t ii \» i, ii 
1 ?n«t ftw ^ I 

55 50311 'vfkt 1 

^ gji fsra t srw % ti « u 

JHl* ^ 5S?6 ws^ 5TW I 

'ui^m ino « B 

HS. Premakala, 1st Chanda. Folios 3-4. 

“In Jambu Dvipa Bharata Khanda, this country (Utkala) is the essence. 
Charming is the town Jajanagara on the seacoast of that country. In this land m 
well fitted for enjoyment, exists a village by name Golaknigi^a. By the boundary 
of this village flows the river BrSbrnij and its meadows are well suited for immense 
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situated on the left bank of the Bralimini river, 20^^ 42' lat., and 86® 18' 
long. The Jajanagara referred to was the old name of modem Jajapnra. 
The family quarters have now been removed to Bali-a, a few miles east. 
The family have lost the zernindari and now live upon 25 hcitis (500 
acres) lakhiraj land, with, which Ahhimanyu is said to have endowed 
the family idol Radhamoh ana. 

According to local traditions Ahhimanyu was precocious in his de- 
velopment, and lisped in number from his very boyhood. In his ninth 
year he is credited with the composition of doggrels known as Hugita, and 
in his tenth year with otlier songs, as Jema Gita, Baglia Gita, G5bra- 
carei Gita. Tie then came under the inflnence of Sadananda Kavi- 
suryabrabma and in his twentieth year began Ms first large poem 
Premakala.^ I have got a mannscript of this work. He then composed 
various poems as Sulaksana, Rasabati, Piemaointarnani and Prema- 
taraqgini. I have got a mannscript copy of the last. His last work 
was Bidagdhacintamani. He intended to finish it in 108 Ohandas 
with a description of the Rasalila, but when he had gone up to 96tli 
Chanda, he felt a disgust for this life, turned an ascetic Yaisnava, and 
abandoning family and home proceeded to Brndabana. There he died 
in his 49th year. The Bidagdhacintamani has been printed, and in its 
Preface, his death is said to have taken place on Jyestha krsna saptarai 
of Sana 1213 ( = 8th June, 1806 A.D., Tuesday). Abliimanyu was well 
read in Sanskrit classics and rhetorics, and knew Hindi and Marathi, 
the speeches of the then governing races. From his boyhood, he loved 
to associate with ^Pandits and Sadhus and the accidental residence of 
Sadananda helped him materially in developing his poetical powers. 
He is said to have built a temple to Radhamohana TliMcura. 

The manuscript Premakala is a moderate- sized volume occupying 
186 folios with four lines on each page. It is a romance in 64 Ohandas 
modelled after XJpendraBhanja’s stories. Though begun in the author's 
twentieth yeai', it displays considerable knowledge of Sanskrit rhetorics 
and indicated the future power of the poet. The manuscript Prema- 
taraqgim is a small piece based on the Rasapaiicadhyayi, whose ^lokas 
are quoted and versified. Of the other poems two are love stories, 

herds of cattle. The ruler of this land is a Mitravaih 9 T Ksatriya, by name 
Indrajifca Sumanfcasimhara, His eldest son am I, by name Abbimanyn, by surname 
Samantasimbara.’ ' 

TO I 

sciFtffsr «it% t ii « 

Premakala MS., 1st Oh., Polio 4. 

I began this at the age of twenty, and by attending on the feet of good me,is 
dropped my timidity.’' 
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Rasabati and Snlaksana, tlie initial letters of each line of the latter 
being sa ; while Premacintamani is said to be religions. 

The last and the best of his poems is Bidagdhacintamani, based 
on the Sanskrit Bidagdhamadhava of Rupa Gosvami the well-known 
diseiple of Caitanya. It deals with the life and love of Eadha 
and Krsna ; while the last four Cliandas poetise the Oaitanyito doctrines 
of Frema and Bliakti (love and devotion). The poem is a store-house 
of rhetorical excellences, almost each Chanda exemplifying a different 
kind of verbal formations. It thus resembles Kotibrahinrindasiindari 
of Upendra Bliahja ; but it is simple!', less loaded with Sanskrit learn- 
ing and imageries, and therefore more effective. The anthor^s religious 
feelings have made the poem less obscene and have induced him to put 
in graceful verses the rather abstruse doctrines of Frema and BJialcH — a 
field which Upendra Bhanja did not try. In learning and comprehen- 
siveness he is undoubtedly, inferior to Upendra ; but it may be said for 
Bidagdhacintamani that no single Onya poem contains so many 
examples of rhetorical skill or abstract poetry as this work does. 

MIdalI PIkjl 

Having finished the pre-British period of Opya poetry, a few 
words may be added in the conclusion about Oriya prose. Literary 
compositions in Oriya prose are unknown. The Madala Panji and a 
few Bamsahalis are the only specimens of prose. These have no literary 
merits^ The Madala Panji is a sort of clu'onicie of the JagannaUia 
temple. Its contents are roughly divisible into three kinds : 

(1) A short history of the kings of Orissa (Eajamanagkara 
Rajyabhoga). 

(2) A history of the erection of Jagannatha’s temple, its modes 
of worship, and the duties of its sebakas. 

(3) An account of extraordinary events happening in the temple 
with, the details of their costs, if any. 

The historical value of Madala Panji has been very much overrated. 
The original informations were often not correctly entered. Then 
again the chronicle being on palm-leaves, it had to be recopied three or 
four times in a century, and in re-copying many mistakes crept in, 
particularly in figures. Lastly the Se&a (worship) was closed several 
times on account of the Mahomed an raids, and many vol nines must 
have been lost at the time. Hence the text is found fall of mistake>s 
and cannot be relied upon, unless corroborated by other evidence. The 
later writei’S have also fallen into mistakes by following exclusively only 

I The remarks by Mr. Beames on the literary value of the Madala Panji (VuL 
II, p, 348) were passed admittedly without any knowledge of their contents. 
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one version cvl' the royal geneolo^y, while there are five or six versions 
ill the Madalfi Pauji. Tlio frath often lies in one or other version. 
Appendix IV. will give some idea of the difficulties in constructing a 
royal geueology from these different versions. 

At present the Mildala Pauji is kept in two Sets, one by the Sebaka 
entitled Deulakaraiia, the other by the Sebaka named Tarha-u. The 
Deulakaraua {liL the writer of the temple) as his name implies, seems 
to have been the original keeper of the records, but a second was added 
apparently for check and for better preservation of the informations. 
It is not known when these records began to be kept. But from the 
fact that a largo number of details dates from the time of Anaijga 
Bhima Deva, the system would appear to have been established by him. 
As a rule the later the accounts, the more reliable they are. 

AT, B.— Since writing this article, a kind letter of Dr. Fleet has 
drawn my attention to his remarks on the Madala Pahji in the Epigra- 
phia Indicad Dr. Fleet has analysed the earlier list of kings carefully 
and comes to the conclusion that the annal is “ absolutely worthless 
for any purpOvSes of ancient history,*’ (p, 335). I came nearly to the 
same conclusion when T was studying the original manuscript of the 
Madali Pahji- In an article read before tliis Society, an abstract of which 
was published in the Proceedings for July 1892, 1 noticed the general 
unx'eliability of the historical portion of the Madala Pahji, and remarked 
that at best it can be used only as a corroborative document. Dr. Fleet*s 
analysis confirms me in that view. 

On some of the points discussed in the very interesting article of 
Dr. Fleet, I venture to differ. Firstly, he thinks that in respect of 
most of the Ke^ari kings it can only be said that not one of them 
has any ring of antiquity in the sound of it ; they may possibly be 
real names of later rulers, misplaced in order to make out a consecutive 
chronological series.” (p. 336). I know at least of one Orissan inscrip- 
tion not later than tenth century, which mentions Ke^ari Idngs. It 
is the Brahmecvara inscription of Bhuvane^vara.^ This inscription 
mentions Udyotaka Kegari, and of his ancestors J anamejaya, Vicitravira, 
Candihara and Kdlavatl. The names of both Janamejaya and KolSvati 
are to be found in the Madala Pahji. The Ke 9 ari kings need not 
therefore be considered as myths or later rulers, as suggested. 

Secondly, Dr. Fleet has no substantial doubt that the Yavana 
invasions which were repulsed, as the annals say, by Vajradeva and his 

1 TliG Ecoords of the Somavaiinji kings of Katak.” Ep. Ind., Yol. III., pp. 

334 !*" 34 ' 0 , 

% Prinsop, Journ. As. Soc, Yol YIL, p. 55S et, sc<i, j i. c. Dr. 11. L. Miiira f; 
Antiquities of Orissa, Yol II, pp. SS-O. 

J. 1. 48 
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successors, and the successful invasion by the Tavanas, in the time of 
ijobhanadeva, are (mixed up with the early Gupta rale) simply the 
raids into Orissa by the Mussulmans in the thirteenth and following 
centuries, and the ultimate conquest of the country by them in the 
sixteenth century A.D.” (p. 339). After having so satisfactorily 
established the utter worthlessness of the earlier part of the annals, 
it is a pity that Dr. Fleet should make such an elaborate inference on 
one of the least authentic events of that earlier part. I am inclined 
to disbelieve the whole story of Eaktavahu the Yavana, as a legend 
withont any historical value. If any identification be at all reqnired, 

I would rather identify him with some Buddhist or Jaina chief of the 
South. 

Lastly, Dr. Fleet thinks that pivagupta and his descendants were 
kings of a dominion which included “ probably the whole of Orissa/’ 
and who had their capitals at Kataka (p. 327). This conclusion does 
not appear to he borne out by the facts. The epithet “ Trikalijggadhi- 
pati ” is merely an honorific title, just as the old kings of Orissa used 
to style themselves kings of Gaura and Karnata ” witliout having 
the smallest bit of land in those countries. The word Kataka should be 
taken as a common noun denoting “ camp 5 ” the old name of modern 
town Kataka being “ Baranasi Kataka.” ^ Of the six copper-plates, five 
have, no doubt, been found near modem Kataka ; but this is probably 
due to the fact that the donees lived there or subsequently came to 
live there. Many Opya Brahmins living near Kataka and Pnri still 
hold lands in the eastern part of Central Provinces, or in the northern 
part of Madi'as Presidency. The sixth copper-plate was found in Patna 
in the Central Provinces, and does not support the theory of Orissa king- 
ship, The river MahanadI has been mentioned in copper-plates E. and F., 
hut that river flows as much through the Central Provinces as through 
Orissa. The villages in which the lands were granted cannot be 
traced in Orissa ; while many of them have been specifically mentioned 
in the grants to have been in Kosala or Daksina-Kosala. The kings 
also are speoifioally mentioned in the inscriptions as “ Kcisalendra.” The 
inscriptions are not earlier than the 11 th and belong more probably to the 
12th Century A.D. ; and at that time the Ga]ggavam.^a kings were ruling 
in Orissa, as a series of inscriptions have proved beyond doubt. All 
these facts and a careful reading of the grants lead me to the conclusion 
that pivagupta and Ms descendants were really kings of Kdsala or 
Daksina-Kosala (identifiable with the.K. E. part of Central Provinces), 

1 J. A. S, B, YoL BXII,, 1893, pp. 100-1 ; the other inscriptions in this article 
. sho^ how the word ** kataka ” was used in old days ; Yol. LZIY, 1896, p. 134. 
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and that) tlie lands in tlie plates B to F. were granted to Brilimins 
wlio eitlier resided at tlie time in Orissa or subsequently came to reside 
there. 

Appendix IIL Bhupati Pandita’s account of Himselp. 

^03^5? 37^ 1 gaiR ^55 SRfw ^tr II 

fisr ^ETRTSfcT i SHW % Tlfw H 
3^%^ I ^(153 Hip; B 
% 1 lig?; ii 

3?: I iftcT ^ivwiK 5^ II 

iri' I 5CC^ ^ ^ SOTeft II 
^ I ^ II ® II 

, arnf tpOTi^ I ^1- 31 B 

3Ttf«r% mr. i i^cjt sr a 

33:^11= «TfG I 3i:f3- ifsi# ii 

3E g^eapt I ^ ^ % II 

x:mw I i^w ^ 3tftf II 

^32?l 3337 *fi% I ISDlft Hen? II 
xrfiscr 3j(3ra« ^i%3ir i «'ftar ii 

37^ 9H3@f 3gf3r^ I ^^ipuiTTa iFEr it 

srsfrTToasr f^sr 3 Ta i ^37153: i^ren ind^fr ii 

35 :% 1 3:T3j3r 1 cm-TT ^ h » n 

■s> 

ifiiiTC I =gf« «nrN 33^3 11 

■s[srTO*r 3|f3T 30*7 1 ^ ^S3ag[ 11 

I W7ff B 

cTT^T^ ^ffSTos ^ I lir srriTf 3 :t^ 3371; a 
31cra ^ 3f^S3 I * 77735 ; 37^ 3Tt B 
37f^ 30*0^ I w!fo3T 3Tr?T f%3:fer 11 
330^ ¥77377 !7Wf9IW7 I ftWT II 

; ^ m 3#^ f373; I 17B!I a 
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arrf ri' i f’T’fe ^ 5RiT i 

I «rm ^ ll it 

TTfcr 55 I «ff?E 11 w 11 

^ 1 51 if^lT II 
Tj^ ^ ^iTTowNir 1 5iw » 

ic i:?; ftef 5WC I 5^o[5if iTOfi: I 
ami' ^ ^ ^^1 amf- liWiNfa i 
amp: i 'aMs urar mm p b 
' alfaai ■a^uft ak i a® it atfi^a "afta i 
amf ^’srr fsit i m #iiaii i 
laTaia ijfi: ^5 i ^az ^ aac i 
aaa iftfiK afta i ■’^at a^salt ^ta i 

TO afe I 5in^ ai^Tsr I I 

t lf€ 3ga[f*a 5W11 ^na^ aiifa^a i 
ar ^ ^ awip i acfs ww ak i 

aara aro 5i!W i aakafi aarw i 
akfe ataara fp i a: aisr wirsm aa?:® i 

• ■ ' On.. ' • ■ ■ ■'' ^ " .. ftv / ' - 

a la ^rsfT iiagi i ^ aw aa aa i 
aifw aw kfta 1 a ta a'^wa aa i 
^ at urak aa i a asi afi:t wa i 

Pr§mapancaTn,rta» lOfch Adhyaya, pp. 122-23. 

Appendix IV. 

The Later Kings of KJidrdA 

Considerable confasion exists regarding the times of these kings, 
and the confusion has arisen partly from the peculiar nature of the 
Opiya a:gka and partly from relying on one version alone of the Madala 
Pahji. The Opiya a:gka omits several years and begins in bliadra; 
but hitherto it has been taken as an ordinary year* The Madala 
Pahji, furthermore, gives several versions of the royal genealogies. Of 
these one has been followed by Mr. Stirling, which will be called A ; 
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aiiolhor (to bo called B) is followed m Babu Bhabani Charan Bandyo- 
pfidbyaya's Purnsottamacandrika and adopted in Hunter’s Orissa (Yol. 
II, App. YII, pp. 183-191) ; while a third which I shall call C is still 
inipublished. The 0 version is incomplete taking the genealogy up to 
Gopiiiatha Deva only, but otherwise appears to have been generally 
more reliable. 

I. DlVYASIlStHA Deva. 

(1692/93-1719/20 A.D.). 

His time is important for Oriya literature, as three poets, — Upendra 
Bhanja, Bhupati Pandita and Bisvanatlia Kbuntia mention him. The 
king’s initial year appears to be 1692-93 A,D., and for several reasons. 
Firstly, A puts it at 1692 A.D. Secondly, Bhhpati Pandila’s poem was 
finished in his 18th Agka, makara 9 akla trayoda^i, Monday. On 
calculating according to Prof. Jacobi’s Tables, makai'a ^ulda trayoda^i 
fell on Monday in the year 1707 (3rd February). This being the king’s 
18th aigka or 15th year, the first year falls in 1692-93. Thirdly, 
reasonings from Mahoinedan chronicles support this date. During this 
reign Anrangzeb sent orders to break the temple and the image of 
Jagannatba.: — 

“Ho (Mir Sayyid Mahmud of Bilgram) was a man held in great 
respect and had served under Hawab Ikram in Orissa. When Aurangzeb 
had sent orders to the Hawab to destroy the temple of J agannath, Raja 
Dump Sing Deo who had the temple under him asked the Mir to 
introduce him to the Hawab. The Raja promised to break up the 
temple and to send the big idol to the Emporor. He actually did 
break the statue of Rakas which stood over the entrance of the temple, 
and also two battlements over the door. The idol which was made of 
sandalwood and which had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, was 
carried off and sent to Aurangzeb at Bijapur where it was thrown by 
order on the steps of the mosque.”^ 

i Tabsirat-iil-Nazirin, 1. c. Dr. B- L» Mittra*s Ant. Orissa, Yol. II, p. 112. The 
breaking of the temple is corroborated by Madala Panji (0 version) : — 

fit ^ 5fipT twfWT ^ fiEST ’SriTl' sraw 

w?; 

3ft tfiri KWT 

wrft # ^3ri!T3T Mfiwiii f 3na 

HT?: 3t^r t^c3 

The event thus described took place on 19fch rsava, 7fch Aijka of the king 
Divyasiihha Deva, being l7th May in 1697 A.D. 
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Aurangzieb was at Bijaptir in 1697 A.D., conducting the war 
against the Marhattas.l As quoted in the note J of page 381, the image 
was taken away in the 7th agka of the King DiYjasiihha Bcva. Hence 
his 7th Aijka or 5th year fell in 1696/97 A.D., and his 1st year in 1692/93 
A.D. According to 0, Divyasimha was crowned on Bicha 23rd, eqiial to 
22nd Kovemher 1692, (vide Prof. Jacobi’s Tables). 

According to C, Divyasimha Deva ruled for 34 A:gkas or 27y. 5m. 
lid. That he reigned for more than 33 A^gkas is corroborated by an 
Ofiya inscription found by me on the wheel at the top of Jagannatha 
temple. The Inscription contains the following entry among others : — 

^ sr 'ftr 

” The bine wheel was made and put (on the top), on makara 
28th, 33rd Aqka of pri-Dribasimlia Deha Maharaja. 

The 33rd Aqka or 27th year takes ns to 1718/19 A.D., and its 
makar 28th was 26th January in 1719 A.D,, (vide Jacobi’s Tables). 
Dibyasimha Deva was therefore reigning in 1 719 A.D. According to 
C, he died next year on mesa 31st (34th Aqka), or 28th April 1720 A.D. 
(vide Jacobi). 

H. Haeek:^sna DIva. 

(1719/20--1 724/25 A.D.) 

Divyasimha was succeeded by his brother Harekrsna, whose reign 
is put by A. and B. at 5 years and by C. at 7 Ai)kas or 4y. 10m. 20d, 
(3 put in 0 by mistake for 4). All the versions therefore agree. Ho 
died on mina 19th, 7th Ai^ka (vide C.) which according to Jacobi’s 
Tables would he 18th March in 1725 A.D. The father of G-adadhara 
Kayaguru (the author of Sanskrit Acarasara) was guru of this king, 

III. GdPiNATHA Deva. 

(1724/25-1731/32 A.D,) 

JEEarekrsna was succeeded by his son Gopinatha, with whose accession 
0. ends. Both A. and B. agree in putting his reign at 7 years. That 
he reigned for more than six years is corroborated by an account in the 
Madala Panji. During this reign the accidental sitting of an owl on 
the Jagannatha-s image necessitated an extraordinary purification with 
three baths. JThe event took place on Makar krisna trayoda^i, Monday, 
8th A:gka of Gopinatha Deva. Makara krspa IS fell on Monday in the 
year 1731 A.D* (25th January), Gopinatha Deva was therefore reign- 
ing in 1731 A.D, 

I Elphinstone’s Hist. Ind., p, 662 (Ed. 1889). 
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IV. Eamacandra. Deva II. 

(1731/32~~1742/43 A.D.) 

This king was son of Gopmatha. According to A., he reigned 16 
years ; according to B, 1 1 years. B’s statement appears more reliable, 
because the roigus of this king and of his two successors amount to 66 
yeaivs, and tlie next following king (Makunda Deva) began to rule in 
1797/98 A. I)., as I shall show hereafter. Hence Hamacandra’s 1st 
year falls in 1731/32 (or 1797/98 — 66) exactly as calculated from his 
father’s reign. But A’s total 71 would put his 1st year further back to 
1726/27 A.D., which does not agree with the calculations from the 
reigns of the preceding kings. Eamacandra Deva was unfortunate. 
He was defeated and taken as prisoner to Kataka under orders of Shuja- 
tid-din, the Bengal Goyernor. At Kataka he married a Mahomedan 
lady and died. 

V. VirakisSra Deva. 

(1742/43— 1779/80 A.D.) 

Virakiaora succeeded his grandfather as a child. According to A,^ 
the Marhattas conquered Orissa and drove out the Mughals in his 5tli 
Atjka or 4th year. This dispossession of the Mughals took place 
towards the end of the rains in 1745 A.D.* The 4th year being 1745/ 
46 A.D., the first year naturally falls in 1742/43 A.D. According to A. 
he ruled 43 years ; and according to B. 37 years. For reasons stated 
under Eamacandra Deva and under the next kings I have accepted B’s 
figures as more reliable. Virakisora was reigning in 43rd Aijka or 35fch 
year as an Oriya sale-deed testifies.^ The king’s rule was nominal 
being disturbed by Mughals and Marhattas. 

VI. Divyasimha Deva II. 

(1779/80—1797/98 A.D.) 

This king was grandson of Viraki^ra. His reign is put by Mr. 
Stirling at 12, and by B. at 18 years. The former is wrong because A. 
which Stirling followed, really shows 18 and not 12; and because 
Stirling himself has translated an Ofiya sale-deed dated 37th Aigka or 

1 * 

mm m'm i mm 

8 Stewart’s Hist. Beng. (1847), p. 293. **Ragojee accordingly encamped in 
Beorbboom and reduced the province of Cuttack and most of Burdwan, by bis 
detachments.” 

S Toynbee’s Orissa, App. p, XXXIII. 
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i4tli year of this Idng.^ He used to pay tribute to tlio Marliatta.s, 
and had little of royal power eyen in his own territory that corres- 
ponded witli the present Khorda subdivision pins Parga.nii Lonihai, 

VIL Makufda Dkva II. 

(1797/98—1817 AJ).) 

Stirling places the accession of this king in 1798 A.D., and as he 
was a contemporary of tbe king his opinion carries weight. This is 
borne out also by two facts. According to A. the British coiupiered 
Orissa in this king’s 9th Agka, and captured and imprisoned the Ra ja 
in his 10th Aigka or 8th year. The British, forces captured the Fort 
Barabati in Kataka on 14th October 1803, while the Rajii himself was 
captured the next year in November 1804.^' Hence the 1st year of the 
king falls in 1797-98 A.D. The Raja was released subsequently. But 
in 1817 on account of the rebellion of Khorda ]>aiks he was recaptured 
and put into the prison at Kataka. There he died on 30th November 
1817 A.D.® in his 24th Aijka or 19th year. 

ArFBNWx V. 

Gtmmsara royal Qeneology, 

(^Tfos m3 ) WTft 5c;iTi= *rTs: fri 

1 w I si3ns^ jftfiisrTOS?: i 

metis' ^ ^ \ ifTS?5(T ^ 

fsj-fe a i 55 ; "gift: m i f<Tcr^ ^ 

■p? m ^ I IE ^ 

^ sfT 1 ?§25[to3t icr 

^ ws ^ I TE JiTjftT f 1 ^ Tfw ’srff 

Hfo5 I IE ^srt 'smss^ 1 

^ I *f 

f%r^T I TOTss? ifcf^ fji’srrsc ptw vm wfi ft 

^rsf fSTTE sfT %j§TiE ^ 3R% I % arm ^%fk 

1 Toynbee’s Orissa, App. p. XXXIII. 

2 Toynbee’s Orissa, pp. 4-5 ; Hunter’s Orissa, Vol IT, p, 58, 

® Toynbee’s Orissa, p* -31* , . 
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t^T I iiraa-WC STTfcT ^? iriftw: WffJTt I ff fHR 

Yfca;?:?!! »if i ^¥T 1 ’ m wwift j w ^ts- srifar 

J7f ?: t% I fT? \s. w nwT^cf i f*r^fi3ut? vrf i ^ i 

I I sfafi'Ef I \ I sTTfar irt i \ i w*ff 

I ’i 1 lafwtewK sttfar i firfcTa?: «# i i i i 

m^fK vf'i' t ^ I »TJ?K I \ I ?:T^ar m srif^ i ^4^^ j ■?, i ^jc 
sfTifflt fw 5ift^ I ^31: I >:T3r(^t: ^ 

ntcr4^ %3t^ ^Tf^r I WTf %3r’5 tt^jt 37i-Ta^«r ^nfj® 
3Tir3T^ v{fm I mw’ ^=^Tf5C^ w w ^3T« ggsn?:t: kt^ i 

irmfKgT^r 3f^i% %• I «nf# i erff' ^xtr 

»TW WT3 ?:5ITf "S^ I % I H*r I 

3^'gj5E% i ¥iH^ I I ^MTfq-cnflT I 

3T3r5C WIW 1 WW ^TtT3T^ KTsif^^ stiff 1 ’flfsT^TT 

, •'Ji ''Jt 

WR 3ffff5^ ¥f^ 'SITS Wl’ ’gfn^T fg 1 ^llf?; ^ ^fi-gx^ cTI'fl 
3T«t^ I Tysf^iT m: «T? qftfq^ vrg >2115 

WTK Wlf^tr I S 5 SHJTW^ »S35[lf3I TTif I%s: 
3T^ W "SIR I % 'm ’ftffiW sx^i 

5 BiTft qRS’siTfsfi i mz piiT^ 3 t^ m wie 

^f^qfifc 'srif^ 1 ¥ 1 ^%?: 3rt ?:sTTf= ^fc 

ijig I »T^ ’sn® ’awcit sctssr ^^is: 

I t liffqs^ SXW W W W 4tf1:s?fl 3X4 1 W3 

»# TO4t3 sfftr^x^t 3;%4 1 5B;g^3xss ^axx iwa ^X3 wx^ 
TXf^t? I ^cx ^^cx KRtqr ^4 gqs sft?; ??ix ff?e ’x 

x[xf3?siT I 3x:3T^ =^1 sn1% '^x4 ’Ere'sffi^ xiis;^!^ 

tfsr^ fqp«r f^xsti ^ ftss^fixi? v?^ gxixf ^ sfw^rt sgixx^ f=[=wx?: 

Nj . ■. ■>^ 

w? ^ff ^4 1 sftss^ xx^ 5n=f X snfxn wiw ’fn5t4 1 sxt?: mz 

N> ■; 

3WX3e:i'^^ ixf^f%3En5er 4f4^R 4 xx^^ W3 f^fs 5;ff 
*1 gxfxfxci i cxxf wmz Me 3x^ fft: ixfxif xr^x?:4 1 3X'fxi= w 
sH’jsfxr xx^ tn4ft; f^fe trsx^g-f^r^ 1 ^ nix sfxxx ^x4^ qRX3w 

f^fxx^R ’qsmii ^xMt 4 wMfR %ft%fe '^rxfft 1 xs: i^rastg- 
J, 1. 49 
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iTTSit JTW I aT'ftr ^iTlcr 

^ fW ?f*T 

I TfTft »?i-i:T?n ft 1% IslW^ S3?ft 

wsr ^swro3f ^^fWTos^ mii ti i •?;% 

5RTs^ f?r^ «Ti[r wsjf 

?rin%5;^ ^if^wr ^Tf iFfsr^ if% 

31% i cfir %?: ?:35T5% i %»(% enf?; ^cnir#: Jitet- 

\f ' 

3?: ^r^sT %% I % wr ^T5r^‘?i ^ €tf% irioa 

^W cTTf ^TCtT JRfi: ^^ 3 ; cf^3; *%a!li332; *T11^ ^ift: 

•■•^ s# 

'«niiT5% I f%^T 3%f^ 3?^ 'Hie 3=^ ^ 

^^ 3 ; ^f3; f^TJii 3r? srf^r^ftfi ^^rft ^Frrsfcrr ^Ernrtr 
^fC fl[%6r si’Si:sR3; 3lf^ 35 ; f^JT^ iTE; 1 :q[Trf3C ^ 3 ? % §3: 

^^3g vr^ 3;% H tnPc 3T5gr WTf% giTfift Tr% 1 % 

33IR^- 3;T3raTf’T^ W3E Vil[ ^TST 3;siT %3!RgR 'l%5;f3l% 3!: 

■a!3<Ts^ 9if3;f% w “a I 
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Babar, reference to inscription made by 
Mm, 302. 

Bahadur Sll^h, 162. 

Bahrain Saqqa, 311. 

Baharlu, see Bairam Kh^’^* 

BatoBbi^aiia,' daughter of HutnayuD, 

pr. of a Brabmin in Sualknci 

BaSsraa Ktnthor of Oriya versior 
of Eamayana. 344 fi. 

Balavarman, king of Assam, 103. 


‘Abdn-l-lah Mn, 142 ff. 

‘Abdn-l-lab Sultanpuri, 314. 

‘Abdn-s-samnd . - „_.i 

Abhiinanyu Samantasimhara, Oriya poet, 

aS-M, nsod Memoirs of Bnyasid 
Biyat,'287, 802. . 

Aoyntananda Oasa,_ author of Onja 
yersion of Harivamqa, 34io. 

Adham Kh.an^3l3. 

AfrasiyaVi Khan, l64i, 

Atrha Sarv7-qad, 314t. _ 

Alvinad Beg, see Gbazm-d-din Khan. 
Aibak, n. of a place, 304. 

Akbar, lives in Kabcil as a child, 298. 

, oircamotsion ot> . 

, lessons of, with Mulla ^Jisamti-d- 

dm, 306. 

— — resides at Jalalabad, . 

ices, grapes, etc,, brought to hitn 

fronx Kabul by Bayazid Biyat, 308. 

releases Mup.ffa.r ^Ah Tarbati, 

3lX 

game of cards at Hs court 811. 

— , cock-fighting at his court, 81A- 

^ religious disputations at hiS 

‘AU°0^i*aait>am, neighbour of BSyazid 







■Rloeh T., avHolo tiy, 0" S'” ancient 
iSbed Buddhistic statue from 

_£f!!!!lfltHcIo by, on _a new In- 
soription of Maharaja Bhoja 
Mai^ar, dated Har?a Samvat 100, 

B6?hifattva, inscribed statue of, from 

_!!!.^.VsCsS as distinguished 
from Buddlxa images, 280^. 

Buddha, images of, on coins, 

inscribed statues ot, rioi. 

, statues of, as distinguished from 

images of Bodhisattvas, 281^. 

Brahmapala, king of Assam, 103, 108, 
111 114. 


Oa^atal Sultan, chronogram of his 
death, 300. ^ 

Cnitanya, visit to Orissa by, 333. 

naliistambha, king of Assam, 103, 108, 
lit. _ _ 

Cap^'worn by’ Buddhist monks in Tibet, 

37 

n«rds trame of, in Akbar’s time, 311. ^ 

OSteQvara ® ^ 

Kisnapur, Cuttaokj 81/ ft. 

Oavosti, i.q,., gravasti, 278, 2/». 

Chakravarti, M. 

the date of the Jagannatha Temple m 

Pun, 318 g. language 

and literature of Orissa, Parts III and 

TV 332 X 

Chittagong, antiquities of, according to 
Tibetan books, 20:^. 

giraf in Inscription 
of Huviska, 276, iiote 2. 

Oivagupta, king of Orissa, 378, , 

Cootfigbting, aooonnt of, at Akbars 

06 erected, ttie temple ot 

™Stlned in'gate^vara In- 
soription, B19, 320, 324. 
godasl Ksatrapa of Mathura, Insorip- 
tionsoft275. 

Coins of Bhanumitra, 137. 

TTci-i.mft AllR. 1*54. 


Ora vnsti, modern site of, 286 ff. . 

tiamo of a hhuht% and 

in Inscriptions, 289. 
gribhndra, 25. 

grl-Ifarisa, king of Assam, 103. 

Das S. C., article by, on the njitiqui- 
ties’ of Chittagong from Tibetan sour- 
ces, 20 ff. „ 

article by, on the Tdontity 

of the great Tsatig-po of Tibet with the 

Bihong, 126 f£. . 

_r , article by, on travola on the 

shores of Lake Yamdo Croft, 256ft:. 
Baud Khan Panni, 157. ^ 

DgndvSnaka, name ’'.’f 

Wiir plate of Bhoja I.. 292, 293, 2.1-1. 
Devadka, name of a Brahmin m Bara- 
gaon plates, 111, IL}. ^ 

BeVacakti, Maharaja, -fnentioned m Mar- 
war plate of Bhoja I., 293, 23-i. 
Bharmaklrti, 21. 

Bhnrmarak§ita, 20, ^ 

Bihong, course of, 126 fl:. 

BinakTsna Basa, Ofija poet 3.^6. 
Bivyasimha .Deva L, king of 
Bivyasiihha .Deva II., king of Khorda, 
; 383. 






W*. 

------------ Hermaeus, 134. 

^ — Huviftka, 136. 

Kadapbes, 135. 

--- — Kadphises 1., 133. 

Peukolau s , 1 31 - ' 

— Taraki (Satrap), 133. 

' — TelepbWj 130. 

Toramapa, 139. 

— White Huns, 139. 




■■ 


lFai?u-l.-lah Khan, 155. 

Pai^unda 156. • „ nt # 

Barrukhsiyar, liistory of hisreign, 141 ft. 
..-..L embassy to, from Calcutta, 

168. 

Bidil Khan, 155. 


Grandhara, reference to, in Ou-kong s 
Itinerary, 14. , . . n- 

Oaqgadatta, name of a Brahmin m Bura- 
gaon grant, 112, 119. 

Ganr, heud-quarters of Munim Khan, 

^aldu-d-dm Khan, personal account of, 
161ft 

Ghulam ‘All Khun, loS. 

Grierson^ G. A., article by, on the 

' Kucmiri Noun, 29 ft. 

I — — j artiole by> -on a ^ 

Bialeot of Gujarati, discovered in the 
district of Midnapur, 185 ft. , 

, ^ ^ \ article by, , Pw- 

mary Siiffi^ses in Ka^miri, 193 ft. 

1 ..--.A*-, on Seoendary puf-^ 

.toaln 'V ‘ ' i 

G5ptCftndt% 32ft*'' ■ 'v ^ ' 

Gopinatba D©va, king oi KUorda, d.S«. 





nsoriptto' Anaiji^abluma It. of Oi-isaa 
in tlio 05tS9vn.ra tomplo, 81/ ft. 

J Blioja I. Marwar, 291 it. 

CQ(JaRa» . 



RafcnapSla of Pi-ag]yofci?a. 

from U5rogaon, 99ff. . 

. (1^0 frota Saalkncij 120 u. 

. .. on podesfcal of Sfcatae of a 

BddWsattva from BotMahet (^ravasfcj), 

'g'74# 

' -1 incorrupt Sanskrit written m 

Tibotun characters, from 1“8- 

■■ — Turkisli, from Orkhon, 13 ft. 

■ - written in xiaknowacliaractors, 
■Prom. Swat and Boner, li^. 

Irvine, w., article by, on the later 
Mugbals, Ulft'. 

IslSm gfean, 164 
*lwa? Kliai^, 157. 


aumnwira, unm« of a roval family m 

(Ji.iijnm PiHivK't, .»<)-. • t*!. ,. , . ^ j 

(3 „ riim-.ilrif-l'li n > m, name of a f ‘o' 
Mnnvar phito of Bhoja 1.. alW, 293, 

204. 


Sniilnr Qh'* KP*' 

|'!iir*fi Sitlatitiau of 

llMSkwa T)aw,.lttnK 

Harivamijan ^riJ® version <>t, 8« n 
Bnrjara, king of Assam. WS- 
Hawaoaritn of Bhpa, quotatiOM fi 
Katnap&Ws Insonjitions, XO?. 

Hiirsiuka, n. pr.ot a ^ 

plates of Bh6ja I., 292, 296. 
HemQ,809. 

Hermaeus, com ot, , . 

Hindu Ktigh. name of, changed by 
to Hindu IC6h,306. 

Ho^rnla* A. % 

Humiyan, MS 


JabSr BardI Beg, 313. ^ 

Jfigannatha, temple of, in Pun : it$ date, 

OQQ ^ 

Jagnnatha Dnaa, snthor of Oriya tmmj 
lation of the Bhagavata I’arapa, 333 ft. 

Jahniidar Shah, 142 ft. , » 

, death of. 149 ft. 

JaKlabiid, chronogram ot its building, 

Jalto-l-din Malimud of Aubah, 804,308. 
Jayamala, king of Assam, 104. , 

rt.i QVinVii n-n ancient name of JalaiaDaa, 


i, formation of Nouns xt 
■ primary suffixes in,^ 1 J 
•j secondary suffixes iUi 
’ coins of , 135. 

X., coins of, 133. 

-* -r of n Brahmxn 

)iates, 12^ 124 ^ ^ 

tentionad in 0ate9vfira 

322, 326. . 

of Orissa, in Mada 


Kadaphes, 

Kad pluses 
Harnadem, n, 
knoi pi’-- 
Hataka, mi 
tioti, t — 

Hecarl kings 
^77 

Kesaba-Koili, modern Otiya 
■Khan lahan, 156. 
ganzada BSgaro, graiid-am 

TThizr Khan Hazara, 299. _ 
Khorda, history of later kir 
ihwSja ‘A?im iKhau Daura 
— — ' J personnl acce 

Ehwaja Ba_di, 304. 

Khwaja Miraki, death of , 3 
ghwaja Ma‘a®am (also mu . 


int of Akbar, 


S90 


Khwaia MnzafCar ranipati, 155. 

Khwa a Eeg-rawa». mme f 

Ihwaia sill yaran, name of a place, 300. 
KTa-pi-slii, geographical name, meaning 

Kesambatnti, a building in the Jetavann, 
mentioned in the Set Mahet Insonp- 
tion, 2'78, 285. 

Krsnacarya, 22. , . 

Krsna Simha of Bliaralco^a, anthor of 
Oriyu version of Harivam^a, 44to. 

Killib, name of a place, BOS. 

Knlicacrestba, 21. ^ ^ 

Kusan^^yp 0 of Writing, as aistingnisb- 
ed from Northern K^atrapa type, 275 ft. 

Hlal Knmwar, 149. , 

Land System of the Moghul Enipire, des- 
orihed by Bdw. Stephenson, 172. 
Lokanatha Dasa, an Oyiya poet, 57^ 

Madala Panji, 376 ft. 

Mababat Khan, 144. ^ f 

Mahabharata, Opiya version of, 346 ft. 
Maham Be^a, BH. _ 

Mah Oaoak Khalifa, 310. . t ‘r. 

Mahodaya, name of a place xn I»sonp- 
tion of Bhoja I., from Marwar, 292, 

Maitreya {the future Buddha) ^ supposed 
images of, 284. 

Makuu ^i^^, 836^ Khorda, 384. 

Markanda Dasa, 334. 

Masti Firaq, 301. 

Matburama^igaK Opiyapoem by Bhakla- 
carana Dasa, 360. 

Miram Beg, father of Munhm ^an, 308, 

IMiir Paridun, 314. ,..4! lei 

ir Jumlab, personal account oi, xoi. 

Mir Qatnarii-d-dln, 164. 

Mirza ‘Askari, 303, 304. ^ 

Mirza Hindal, aooompamed Hnmayun 
during bis attack on Bal]^, 304. 

death of, 806. 

Mirza Ibrahim, made prisoner by the 

Uzbaks, 301. ^ 

- , married to Hnmayun s 

daughter, Bacilli Banu. 806. 

death of, 310. 


Mirza Sulaiman, 301 it . , . 

nccoinpainod llnmayun 

during tbo attack on Balki, 304. _ 

■ sioge ot Kabul by, 309. 


Mirza Kamran, 299 ft. . , 

religious questions put 

before him by Husain Quli, 302. 

— , receives Kulab as bis net, 


303. 


defeats Hnmayun in the 


Qipoaq Talley, 305. 
— , blinding of, 307. 


— ui 

Mirza Yadgar Na^ir, trial and execution 

of, 300. ... 4 r 

Mixed dialect of Sanskrit, instances ol, 

2^9. 

Mnayyid Beg Duldai Barlas, 299, 
Mnbammad ‘All Taghai, Governor of 
Kabul, 801. 

Muhammad Amin loSft. 

^ personal account 

of, 158, 162. 

Mnbammad Baqir Khan, 15J. _ _ 

Muliammad FarWi son of Hnmayun, 

Muhammad Hakim, son of Humayim,308. 
Mnhammadi Mirza, 29^ ^ 

Muhammad Ja'far, see Taqarrub Khan. 
Muliammad Qasim Manji, SOI. 

Murshid Qnli Khan, ^156. 

Muhammad Yar I^an, 142 ft. 

Muilfi Hisamn-d“din of Samarqand, 
teacher of Akbar, 306. 

Mun'im Khan, 306 ft. i 

— , appointed guardian ot 

Akbar, 307. 

bis father was M tram or 

Bairum Beg, 308. ^ i • 

^ BEyazid Biyat enters lus 

service, 309. 

— , death of, at Gaur, 816. 

Music, Ofiya, character of, 337. 

Mnjjnftar ‘All Tarbati, diwSn of Bairam 
Khan, 311. 

Mujsaftar, king of Gujarat, 315. 

N Sgabbata, MnMrafa, montionecl in 
Marwar Inscription of Bhoja I., 294. 

, TuvarajOf mentioned ihulemy 

293, 295. 

Kandiv^Mdi a technical term, moaning 
of, 276 note 2. 

Ni.fir Khln^ 166. ^ ^ - 

Nissamu-l-mulk, see Ghaziu-d-din 
Northern K^atrapa Typo of Writing, 2/o. 

Orissa, conquest of, by C6daga:qga, 320 

^ modern literature of, 332 ft. 

Orme, letters by, to Stephenson, 170 ft. 
Ou'hongy Itinerary of, quoted, 13 ft. 

Palakaatambba, king of Assam, 104. 
paii saddhim, derivation of, 279, 

Palti, lake, i.q. Yamdo-Croft, 2n{) ft. 
Parian, name of n place, JJOS. 
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SMMyas of KabTi\13* . 

Shah Nasimi, Turkl Biwan of, 300. _ 

^gah Qasim Anwar, Persian Diwan ot, 

g,Q0 

Shahzada Xhanam, married to Hnmayun, 
306. 

Shai^ ‘Abdn-n-nabi, 314. 

Shamsu-d-dm Atka, 312, 313. 

Shastri, H. P., article by, on tbe dis- 
covery of a Sanskrit work by Ary a- 
deva, lY5fl. 

Sher Afgan Khan, 166. 

Shnja'atxi-l-lah Kh an, 155. 

Shnkra-l-lah Khan, 157. 

Siddha Baladeva, 22. .nr 

Sivdgrdma, name of an agraMra in Mar- 
war Inscription of Bhoja I., 29^1, 

294. ^ ^ 

Siyalgiri, speaking a dialect of U-njaraDi 
in District Hidnapnr, 185 ffi. 

Smith, V. A., article by, on Numisraa- 
Novelties. Ko. HI. Ancient and 


Pema-koi, Buddhist monastery, 127 ff. 
Peukelans, coin of, 131. ^ 

Prabhasa, pr. of a scribe in Marwar 
Inscription of Maharaja Bhoja 1., 

295. 

Pralambha, king of Assam, 103. ^ 
Premakala, Oriya poem by Abhimanyu, 

■"■'■ 375 . ' ' * ' ' ' ' . 

Premapahcamrta, Oriya poem by Bhupati 
Pandita, 361 S. j. 

Pnsyamitra, n. pr. of a IMlcsu in bet 
Mahet Inscription, 278, 280. 


Q,amaru-d-dm ^lan, 154. 

Qutbu-d-din Kaki, shrine of, at Dehh, diU. 
Qntbu-l-mnlk, 156., 


^Laja Chabelah Earn, 156. 

Eaja Jagaddeva, 336. 

Baja Jai Singh of Amber, 156. 

Eaiendra, mentioned in Oategvara ins- 
cription, 319, 321, 325. ^ 

Eamabhadra, Maharaja, mentioned m 
Marwar Inscription of Bb6ja^I.,^2y4. 

Eamacandra Deva, king of Khorda, 383. 

Eamayana, Opiya version of, 344 fE. 

Easakallola, Oidya poem by Dmakrspa 
Dasa, 368. _ 

Eatnapala, king of Assam, Inscription 
of,99ff.,120fE. ^ . 

Eudradasa, n, <pr. of a Qresthz in Inscrip- 
tion of Huviska, 276, note 2. 


Sa*adatu-l-lah Kh an, 157. 

Sabha Oand, 145. , , - - 

Sadananda Kavisurya-brahma, Opya 
poet, 371 ff. 

Sadat Khan, 156. 

Saddhyo/oihdrin, meaning of, 279. 
Sa‘dn-Mah Khan, 154. 

Saifu-l-lah Khan, 154. , , ^ . 

Samding, monastery on lake Yamdo m 
Tibet, 262. _ 

Sarbuland Khan, 166. ^ ^ 

Sarola Dasa, author of Oriya version ot 
Mahabharata, 346 fE. ^ 

Sarvastivada School, mentioned m Set 
Mahet Inscription, 278, 280. 
SayyidAfzal, 165. , ^ 

Sayyid Muhammad ‘Arab, Imam of ^ah 
Tahmasp, 297. 

Sayyid Muzaffar ]^an Barhah, 156. 

Set Mahet, modern site of Qravasti, 285 . 
Shahamat Kh an, 166. 

Shah Bardi Biyat, i,q-, Bahram Saqqa, 

— , in the service of Mirza 

Kamran, 299. 


"Vauiade vapataka, name of a village in 
Baragaon plates, HI, 118- 
Yanamala, king of Assam, 104. 

Vasu, K. ISr., article by, on the Ca- 
te^jvara Inscription of Ana:^gabhima 11. 





Tisiin, n. pr, of a Brnlonin, tnrtiiytor of 
Aaiijggabhwia 11., 319, 

— n, pr. of a Bnilimii» in IBar- 

war luBcripfcioii of Bhoja 1., 192, 2i)G, 

"VC^hite HnniE», coins of, 339. 

Wilson* C* E., article by, on an nnro- 
corded (Tovei'uor o£ Fovfc VVillnuu in 
Bengal, 167 ft. 

Yamdo-Oroft, a lake, travels on sboros 
of, 266 n. 

Zabardast Kban, 156* 

2iu-ldiqur Ivluln, 142 ff. 

of, 146 1, 


Vasndeva, a. j'r, of a Brabmui in Sualkuci 
plates, 12% -124, ^ ^ 

, n, pf, of a Bx’ahmin, iti 

war Inscription of Blioja 1., 292, 295* 

Vasamitra, 20. 

Vatsaiaija, Mahuraja, montloned in Mar- 
war Inscription of BbSja I 293, 294, 

Yioifcra Biimllyana, 0]fiy& poem by Bteva- 
natlia Khu^tia, 36§. 

Vidagdiia Ointamani, Oriyt poem by 
Abhimanyti, 375. 

Vigrahastambha, king of Assam, 103, 
108, 114. 

Yijayastumbba, king of Assam, 1,04. 

Viradatta, n, pr. of a Brahmin in^ Bara* 
gaon plates, 112, ,110. 

Viraki^ora 0eva, king of Khdrdt, 883. 





